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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


AMERICAN NOTES IN VATICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


By JosepH F. THorRNING, S.J. 
Paper read at the General Meeting of the Society, May 14, 1930 


The title of this paper, “American Notes in Vatican Diplomacy,” 
might seem at first glance to justify the worst fears of those who 
think in terms of Rome and political domination. And yet, when 
we analyze the term “diplomacy,” we find it signifies nothing more 
or less than the highly specialized technique elaborated by states- 
men to handle the negotiations, conversations and courtesies which 
must of necessity be exchanged between duly constituted authori- 
ties in independent, sovereign States. Diplomacy is a necessary 
adjunct of sovereignty, and, since the Vatican City enjoys all the 
rights, privileges and immunities of a sovereign State, “Vatican 
Diplomacy” is a collocation of words calculated to create neither 
terror nor alarm among reasonable men and women, from what- 
ever stock derived or to whatever religious beliefs their lives are 
dedicated. 

Up to the signing of the Lateran Treaty, however, the full 
rights of the Holy See to a definite international status might have 
been disputed. They were, as a matter of fact, ignored by some 
and flaunted by others ; but since February 11, 1929, these preroga- 
tives have been recognized by a majority of the principal nations 
of the world. The absolute, independent jurisdiction of the Vati- 
can City is now above question. This is clearly established by the 
twenty-seven articles of the Lateran Treaty. Of these the second 
and third are most pertinent: 


Art. 2. Italy recognizes the sovereignty of the Holy See 
in the field of international relations as an attribute that per- 
tains to the very nature of the Holy See, in conformity with 
its traditions and with the demands of its mission in the world. 

Art. 3. Italy recognizes full possession and exclusive 
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and absolute power and sovereign jurisdiction of the Holy 
See over the Vatican, as at present constituted, with all its 
appurtenances and endowments. Thus the Vatican City is 
established for the special purposes. . . 


Is it surprising, then, that there are now accredited to the Holy 
See twelve embassies and twenty-four legations? The countries 
sending ambassadors are: Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, France, Germany, Italy, Peru, Poland and Spain. 
Those represented by ministers are: Austria, Bavaria, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Monaco, Nicaragua, Panama, Por- 
tugal, Prussia, Roumania, Salvador, San Marino, Santo Domingo, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia, and the Sovereign Military Order of 
Malta. Mathematically speaking, seven of the ten States of South 
America, four of the five in Central America, and eighteen of the 
twenty-nine in Europe are represented, making a grand total of 
thirty-six out of the sixty-eight sovereign States of the world.? 
From these figures it must be obvious that the Catholic Church is 
the international organization par excellence. Her worldwide in- 
terests and activities in the spiritual sphere make it desirable or 
necessary that groups of people, known as nations, should find it 
to their mutual advantage to utilize the time-honored method of 
diplomatic representation in order to promote the philanthropic, 
educational, and social projects which are peculiar to no one group 
or combination of groups, but are the common stewardship of 
mankind. 

Although our own country, the United States of America, is not 
numbered among the thirty-three nations thus represented, it is 
neither untimely nor impolitic briefly to review those contacts which 
the Holy See has had with the United States government, in their 
origin, progress and severance. 

The first Papal vessel, as far as we know, that entered the har- 
bor of New York, had been captured on June 12, 1757, in West 
Indian waters by the New York privateers, Revenge and Hornet, 
Francis Koffler and James Spellen, commanders. The Captain, 
Lorenzo Ghiglino, states he is “a Genoese by birth, and by Act of 
Naturalization, became a subject of the Pope of Rome;” that 
when attacked by the privateers he hoisted the Pope’s colors, the 
ship sailing under the Pope’s pass; that being subject to a neutral 
power he was unapprehensive of any hostile attack and humbly 
prayed for the protection and assistance due by the Law of Na- 


*N. C. W. C. News Service, November 27, 1930. 
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tions to the subjects of a friendly power.2, On Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 24, 1757, the Hon. Lewis Morris, Judge of the New York 
Court of Vice-Admiralty, acquitted or released to Ghliglino, the 
ship and one-fifth of the cargo as neutral, and on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 11, 1759, all legal proceedings were concluded by the pay- 
ment of £1,645 16s. 61/2d. to Lorenzo Ghiglino and Los Rios. 
Thus did a New York Admiralty court, even before the founda- 
tion of the Republic, recognize the independent, neutral status of 
the Papal States as well as the protection of the Papal flag and the 
Pope’s pass. 

Twenty years later, three years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and two years before the fleet of Catholic France as- 
sured an American triumph at Yorktown, the interesting ques- 
tion of diplomatic relation with the Holy See was raised. John 
Adams, in a report made to an early American Congress dated 
Braintree, August 4, 1779, dealt with the “general state of 
affairs in Europe so far as they relate to the interest of the United 
States.” In the findings of Mr. Adams “the Court of Rome, 
attached to ancient customs, would be one of the last to acknowl- 
edge our independence, if we were to solicit for it. But Congress 
will probably never send a Minister to His Holiness who can do 
them no service, upon condition of receiving a Catholic legate or 
nuncio ; or, in other words, an ecclesiastical tyrant which, it is to be 
hoped, the United States will be too wise ever to admit into their 
territories.” 

Nevertheless, commercial relations with the Papal States were 
established on December 15, 1784, when the papal nuncio at Paris 
informed the American commissioners that his government had 
agreed to open the ports of Civita Vecchia on the Mediterranean, 
and Ancona on the Adriatic to American vessels.* 

The records in the Department of State, Washington, disclose 
that Giovanni Battista Sartori was the first consul to represent the 
United States in the Papal States. He was commissioned on June 
26, 1797, and came to this country in April, 1800. This has created 


"Rev. Denis P. O'Neill, “The Papal Flag in New York Harbor, 1757-8,” in 
U. S. Catholic Historical Society Recorps AND StTupieEs, 1900-1901, Vol. 
II, Part I, pp. 381-397. 

®*The volume of Dr. Leo Francis Stock, covering the entire diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and the Papal States is nearing com- 
pletion. His findings are summarized in two studies, “American Consuls 
to the Papal States, 1797-1870,” Catholic Historical Review, Vol. XV (N. S. 
IX) October, 1929, No. 3; and “American Ministers to the Papal States,” 
ibidem (N.S.) III, pp. 103-122. These two papers are the basis of this 
section. 
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the impression among some historians that Sartori was the Pope’s 
Consul General in New York.t As proof of this view there is 
produced one of Sartori’s visiting cards, still preserved by his 
descendants. This reads: 


Il Console Generale Pontificio 
Giovanni Battista Sartori 
Pressi Gli Stati Uniti D’ America 
Residente in Trenton, N.G. 


No information is vouchsafed concerning his activities in this 
role and it may well be that the office which he held in Italy was, 
by some sort of legal fiction, transferred to his American resi- 
dence. At any rate chief interest in his name and position center 
in the fact that he was one of the founders of the first Catholic 
Church in Trenton, New Jersey, and that his son, Louis Constant 
Sartori, entered the United States Navy as a midshipman and was 
made a lieutenant in 1841. During the Mexican War (1847-48) he 
participated in the capture of Goatzacoalces and Tabasco aboard 
his ship, the Stromboli.6 After being attached to the Mediter- 
ranean and Pacific squadrons Sartori was made a Commander in 
1861, and during the Civil War commanded the Portsmouth. He 
became a Captain in 1866, and Commodore in 1873, retiring the 
next year at the age of sixty-two. 

The second United States Consul, Felix Cicognani, was inducted 
into office on March 3, 1823. The reigning Pontiff, Pius VIII, 
took advantage of Cicognani’s first audience to assure the United 
States government that he would never interfere in the politics of 
the nation. In his reply, Secretary of State Van Buren declared 
to the Holy Father that religious freedom was a “cardinal feature 
of all our constitutions and frames of government, both those of 
the United States and the separate States of the Union, by which 
this inestimable right is formally recognized and the enjoyment 
of it inviolably secured.” Secretary Van Buren was evidently 
unaware of the religious restrictions still persisting in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and North Carolina. 

The first consul of American birth to represent the United 
States at Rome was George W. Greene, of Rhode Island, who 
succeeded Cicognani by commission of January 9, 1837. Reasons 
of economy had naturally suggested that officials be selected who 


‘Fanny Morton Peck, “A Roman Consul of the Nineteenth Century,” in 
U. S. Catholic Historical Society, REcorps AND STup1Es, 1919, Vol. XIII, pp. 
61-83. 

"Ibid., p. 65. 

*Ibid., p. 81. 
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were already on the ground. Greene’s first despatch mentions the 
satisfaction felt by citizens of the United States in Rome that “at 
last they have an American to look after their wants.” 

Greene was followed in turn by Nicholas Browne of New 
York, William Carroll Sanders of Mobile, Daniel LeRoy of New 
York and Horatio de V. Glentworth, also of New York. W. J. 
Stillman served from 1861 to 1865, exerting himself notably to 
block the efforts of Southern agents to further the cause of the 
Confederate States. In this connection it should be noted that 
Dr. Leo Francis Stock, who has given us a special study of 
“Catholic cooperation in the Southern Confederacy,” speaks of the 
“continuous, but futile efforts to secure the recognition of the Holy 
Father.” 

On February 6, 1865, Edwin C. Cushman of Boston was ap- 
pointed in place of Stillman. The last consul to represent the 
United States in the papal dominions was Davis M. Armstrong, 
of New York, who arrived to witness the storming of the Porta 
Pia and the temporary eclipse of the temporal power. Cushman 
was accused of having gone armed with a rifle to support the 
papal troops. As a matter of fact he was simply anxious to keep 
in contact with the swiftly moving march of events. The charge 
against him must have blown over because he was retained as this 
country’s first consul to the Kingdom of Italy. 

The consular office, of course, was maintained for the benefit 
of American visitors to Rome and for the encouragement of 
commerce. There were many visitors, but few ships. “In a 
country like this, governed by clergy,” wrote Cicognani to John 
John Quincy Adams, December 31, 1824, “scarcely anything hap- 
pens concerning politics or commerce.’ An interesting sidelight 
is the fact that trade reciprocity in tariffs, though on a restricted 
scale, was in force between this country and the papal states over 
a hundred years ago (1826-27). 

Eleven consuls in all represented the United States in the Papal 
States. They were, says Dr. Stock, men of ability and tolerance. 
Nicholas Browne alone seems to have indulged an undue enthusi- 
asm for the Liberal movement. The attitude of the Popes was 
correct and cordial. “In all interviews here,” wrote Cushman, 
“T have been received with the greatest courtesy,” and he adds 
that in one case at least, United States citizenship was accorded 
special consideration. 

We have seen that the first American consulate in the papal 
dominions dated from 1800. The permanent Legation did not 
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come into existence until 1848.7 As far back as 1830, however, 
James Fennimore Cooper thought he detected currents at Rome 
having their source in the papacy’s desire for official representa- 
tion in the United States. In his “Gleanings in Europe,” pub- 
lished in 1838, it is said: “I have ascertained that strong hopes 
exist here of advancing the religion of this Government in 
America. If this can be done, let it, for I am for giving all sects 
fair play; but as such expectations certainly exist, it may be well 
for those who think differently to know it. . .” 

At any rate in 1848, when James Buchanan was Secretary of 
State, one of his communications mentions that “intimations have 
been received from various sources that His Holiness would wel- 
come such a permanent establishment,” and adds some remarks 
on Pius IX’s plan to gather the various States of Italy in a tariff 
union. Some thought of possible commercial advantages to be 
gained by relations with this group may have been in the mind 
of the Secretary of State. 

Besides this view to future economic benefits it is reasonable, 
according to Mr. William Franklin Sands, to seek a domestic poli- 
tical clue in the dangerous situation of clerical and lay rebellion 
against bishops, a phenomenon not without its repercussions upon 
American political life.® 

If one adds to that possibility the certainty of our government’s 
interest, expressed and repeated to each new Minister to the Papal 
States, the clue may not be far afield. That interest predominates 
in each paper of instructions: “We believe that thus far [the papal 
policy] has been marked with consummate wisdom and prudence. 
Firm, without rashness; liberal, without proceeding too rapidly 
to results which might endanger his final success, we ardently hope 
that he may be the chosen instrument of Providence to accomplish 
the political regeneration of his country. The cordial sympathy 
and kindest wishes of the President and People of the United 
States are enlisted in his favor.’ 

One cannot help thinking that the “liberal principles” so highly 
praised in Washington had at least two different interpretations 
in Rome. Pius IX, as is well known, did begin his Pontificate 
with considerable enthusiasm for a liberal reform in the true sense 


’ 


‘Cf. Thomas F. Meehan, “Our Diplomatic Relations with the Holy See,” 
in U. S. Catholic Historical Society, REcorDs AND StupIEs, 1918, Vol. XII, pp. 
115-117. 

°Cf. Peter Guilday, “Life and Times of John England.” 

°Cf. Thomas F. Meehan, “Diplomatic Intercourse with the Pope,” in U. S. 
Catholic Historical Society, REcorps AND STupIEs, 1917, Vol. XI, pp. 85-88. 
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of the term. He was repelled by the revolutionary excesses of 
the radical group, which had a strong anti-religious bias. On the 
other hand Pius IX both understood and approved of the prin- 
ciples of government flourishing in this country. 

The times were not particularly favorable for opening diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican. Natural growth and immigra- 
tion had swelled the number of Catholics, exciting suspicion and 
fear among a large body of citizens. The Know Nothing party 
profited by these alarms. Men, openly opposed to the Catholics, 
had been elected to the House and Senate. Nevertheless President 


Polk proposed in his annual message to Congress, December 7, 
1847: 


“The Secretary of State has submitted an estimate to defray 
the expense of opening diplomatic relations with the Papal 
States. The interesting political events now in progress in 
these States, as well as a just regard to our commercial in- 
terests, have, in my opinion, rendered such a measure highly 
expedient.” 


It will be noted that the President referred in guarded language 
both to the reform movement in Italy and the possibilities of 
commercial advantage. His recommendation and the appropria- 
tions moved in the Congress gave rise to a bitter debate. Sena- 
tors from North Carolina, Missouri and New Hampshire opposed 
the measure which had the support of Dix of New York, Foote 
of Mississippi and Hannegan of Indiana. Although the appro- 
priation was voted, the first United States Minister journeyed 
Romeward against a heavy tide of opposition. 

An excellent general statement of the policy of the United 
States in its entire relationship with the Holy See is to be found 
in Secretary Buchanan’s earliest instruction to Jacob L. Martin, 
who was appointed the first Chargé: 


“There is one consideration which you ought always to 
keep in view in your intercourse with the Papal States. Most, 
if not all the governments which have diplomatic representa- 
tives at Rome, are connected with the Pope as the head of 
the Catholic Church. In this respect the government of the 
United States occupies an entirely different position. It 
possesses no power whatever over the question of religion. 
All denominations of Christians stand on the same footing 
in this country, and every man enjoys the inestimable right 
of worshipping his God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. Your efforts, therefore, will be devoted exclu- 
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sively to the cultivation of the most friendly civil relations 
with the papal government and to the extension of commerce 
between the two countries. You will carefully avoid even 
the appearance of interfering in ecclesiastical questions 
whether these relate to the United States or any other por- 
tion of the world.” 


Another significant utterance of Buchanan to Martin is the 
following: “Whilst our established policy renders it impossible 
that we should interfere with the forms of government or the 
domestic institutions of other independent States, the American 
people can never be indifferent to the cause of constitutional free- 
dom and liberal reform in any part of the world.” “Putting aside 
the religious view,” replied Martin, “the papacy is not only a great, 
but a venerable fact, around which the shadows of nearly twenty 
centuries gather in awful array; which has witnessed the rise and 
fall of many empires, which has survived thrones and principali- 
ties and powers. Young liberty should not exhaust her efforts 
against this rock of ages. .. . The alliance of freedom and religion 
were wiser than their conflict. .. . Sincere men, not unfriendly to 
freedom, think it would have been wiser to leave power for some 
time longer in the hands of the Pope who was effecting many im- 
portant reforms and gradually preparing the people for the prac- 
tice of constitutional government.” 

Martin was succeeded by Lewis Cass, Jr. The latter in 1854 
was raised to the rank of Minister Resident. In the first audience 
Cass had with the Pope, the Holy Father “adverted with much 
feeling to the expressions of sympathy and the contributions of 
pecuniary assistance which he had received from citizens of the 
United States, members of the Catholic Church, during the late 
events.” The reference, of course, is to Mazzini and the revolu- 
tion of 1849. 

By the time Cass was followed by John P. Stockton the final 
steps in the new Italy movement were well under way. This state 
of affairs was recognizd by Secretary Seward in his instructions to 
the next Minister, Rufus King. Seward pointed out that tact was 
required not to commit the United States by any interference in 
the domestic concerns of the Papal States. On the other hand it 
was made clear that the Holy Father would not take sides in regard 
to the Civil War raging in the United States. 

Seward also laid down important bases of policy in his instruc- 
tions to the new Minister, Richard M. Blatchford: 


Sir: This government has not now, it seldom has had, any 
special transaction, either commercial or political, to engage 
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the attention of a minister at Rome. Indeed, until a very late 
period the United States were without any representation at 
that ancient and interesting capital. The first colonists in this 
country were chiefly Protestants, who had not merely recog- 
nized no ecclesiastical authority of the Pope, but were very 
jealous lest he might exert some ecclesiastical influence here 
which would be followed by an assumption of political power 
unfavorable to freedom and self-government on this conti- 
nent. It was not seen that the political power of the Catholic 
church was a purely foreign affair, constituting an important 
part of the political system of the European continent. The 
opening of our country as an asylum to men of all religions, 
as well as of all races, and an extension of the trade of the 
Union, in a short time brought with them large masses of the 
faithful members of that Church of various births and deri- 
vation, and these masses are continually augmenting. Our 
country has not been slow to learn that while religion is with 
these masses, as it is with others, a matter of conscience, and 
while the spiritual authority of the head of their Church is a 
cardinal article of their faith, which must be tolerated on the 
soundest principles of civil liberties, yet that this faith in 
no way necessarily interferes with the equal rights of the 
citizen, or affects unfavorably his loyalty to the Republic. It 
is believed that ever since the tide of emigration set in upon 
this continent the head of the Roman Church and States 
has freely recognized and favored the development of this 
principle of political freedom on the part of the Catholics in 
this country, while he has never lost an opportunity to express 
his satisfaction with the growth, prosperity and progress of 
the American people. It was under these circumstances that 
this Government, in 1848, wisely determined that while it 
maintained representatives in the capitals of every other civi- 
lized state, and even at the capitals of many semi-civilized 
states which reject the whole Christian religion, it was neither 
wise nor necessary to exclude Rome from the circle of our 
diplomatic intercourse. Thus far the new relation thus es- 
tablished has proved pleasant and beneficient. 

Just now Rome is the seat of profound ecclesiastical and 
political anxieties, which, more or less, affect all the nations 
of Europe. The Holy Father claims immunity for the tem- 
poral power he exercises, as a right incident to an ecclesiasti- 
cal authority which is generally respected by the European 
states. 

On the other hand, some of those states, with large masses 
in other states, assert that this temporal power is without any 
religious sanction, is unnecessary and pernicious. I have 
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stated the question merely for the purpose of enabling myself 
to give you the President’s views of what will be your duty 
with regard to it. That duty is to forbear altogether from 
taking any part in the controversy. The reasons for this for- 
bearance are three: First, that so far as spiritual or ecclesias- 
tical matters enter into the question they are beyond your 
province, for you are a political representative only. Second, 
so far as it is a question affecting the Roman States it is a 
domestic one, and we are a foreign nation. Third, so far as 
it is a political question merely, it is at the same time purely 
a European one, and you’ are an American Minister, bound 
to avoid all entangling connexion with the politics of that 
continent. 

This line of conduct will nevertheless allow you to express, 
and you are therefore instructed to express, to His Holiness, 
the assurances of the best wishes of the Government, and of 
the people of the United States for his health and happiness, 
and for the safety and prosperity and happiness of the Roman 
people. And you will further assure him that the United 
States constantly preserves a lively remembrance of the many 
generous and liberal manifestations they have received of his 
good will and friendship, and that he may confidently rely 
upon them for the practice of all the duties which grow out 
of the relations of the two countries as independent mem- 
bers of the family of nations. 

You will find Rome a resort and temporary residence of 
intellectual persons from all parts of the world. Among them 
are many who, in various degrees, exercise an influence upon 
the opinions, and perhaps in some cases, upon the policies 
of nations. It will be a pleasing duty for you at this mo- 
ment, when our unhappy domestic conflict is a subject of 
universal discussion, to vindicate the justice, the wisdom and 
the moderation of the Government and loyal people of the 
United States against those who, from interest, prejudice, or 
passion, are directing their efforts to the overthrow of a Re- 
public, which, we must continue to think, still holds in its 
keeping the best hopes of the human race. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Witiiam H. SeEwarp. 
Richard M. Blatchford, Esq. 


In October, 1863, Rufus King was, for the second time, ap- 
pointed Minister to Rome. As the situation became more and 
more threatening to the Holy Father, King assured the papal min- 
ister, General Kanzler, that the United States ‘was the home of 
civil and religious liberty as well as a refuge of all who fled from 
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political or other troubles in the old world, and that His Holiness, 
should he see fit to go to the United States, would no doubt meet 
with a kind welcome and be left to pursue, unquestioned and un- 
molested, his great work as Head of the Catholic Church.” 

It remains to describe how the American mission to Rome came 
to an official end in 1867.° This may best be done in the words 
of the United States Minister, Rufus King. His correspondence 
throws the real and the alleged reasons for this action into sharp 
relief : 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT ROME 


February 11, 1867. 

Sir: In the New York Times, of January 25, received this 
day, I observe the following item of intelligence among the 
proceedings of Congress :— 

“Protestant church at Rome.—On motion of Mr. Dodge 
the President was requested to communicate information in 
reference to the removal of the Protestant church meeting at 
the American Embassy in Rome.” 

Other papers of the same date contain statements to the 
effect that the American chapel had been removed, by direc- 
tion of the papal authorities, outside the walls of Rome; and 
that the American Minister, assenting to the arrangement, 
had hired a villa, where the services were henceforth to be 
held. I beg to say that there is no truth in either statement. 
The American Protestant church in Rome remains where it 
was located at the commencement of the season, and will not, 
I think, be interfered with, for the present, at any rate. 

As the matter seems to have excited much interest in the 
United States, I will endeavor, by next mail, to prepare and 
transmit a full history of the case, for the information of the 
department and the satisfaction of the people. 

I am, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Rurus KING. 
Hon. William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT ROME 


February 18, 1867. 
Sir: In the brief despatch which I had the honor to address 
to the Secretary of State, under date of February 11th, re- 
ferring to the action taken by the House of Representatives on 


Cf. Atlantic Monthly, October, 1929. 
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the rumored closing or removal of “the Protestant church 
meeting at the American Embassy in Rome,” I contented my- 
self with a simple denial of the alleged fact, reserving for a 
future communication a fuller history of the case. I now 
submit a detailed statement of the matter, for the informa- 
tion of the department and of the public. 

In Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, sixth edition, 
Page 304, the existing rule as to freedom of religious wor- 
ship is thus laid down: “A minister residing in a foreign 
country is entitled to the privilege of religious worship in 
his own private chapel, according to the peculiar forms of 
his national faith, although it may not be generally tolerated 
by the laws of the state where he resides.” The laws of Rome 
do not tolerate any other form of public religious worship than 
such as conform to the teachings of the Roman Catholic 
church; but the right of any foreign minister at the Papal 
court to hold religious services under his own roof, and in 
accordance with the forms of his national or individual faith, 
has never been questioned or interfered with. Thus the Rus- 
sian, the Prussian, the American, and other representatives 
of foreign power in Rome, have always exercised and still en- 
joy unmolested freedom of religious worship in the several 
chapels connected with their respective legations. The chapels, 
of course, are open to all compatriots of the different minis- 
ters desirous of joining in their religious services. 

So long as the number of Americans visiting Rome was 
comparatively limited, it was not difficult for the minister, in 
securing apartments for himself and family, to make suitable 
provision as well for a chapel. But of late years with the 
very great increase of travel, this has been no easy matter. 
It has not infrequently occurred that the congregation wor- 
shipping under the minister’s roof has reached the number 
of 250 or 300, and more than once has been much larger than 
could be accommodated in the apartments provided. These, 
of course, once set apart and suitably furnished for religious 
worship, could be used for no other purpose, and hence it 
has followed that the largest and best rooms in the minister’s 
residence were practically inaccessible to him except on Sun- 
days and holy days. 

In 1859, I think, while Mr. Stockton was minister resident 
here, Grace church in Rome was regularly organized and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the presiding bishop of the 
American Episcopal church. It is under the auspices of this 
organization that religious worship has since been conducted, 
in connection with the American legation in Rome. In the 
spring of 1865, the Rev. Dr. T. B. Lyman, formerly of Pitts- 
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burgh, Pennsylvania, was regularly elected by the wardens 
and vestry of Grace church as their rector. He accepted the 
charge, entered upon his trust in the fall of the same year, and 
has since continued to discharge its duties to the general ac- 
ceptation of all who united in the services. 

During the winter of 1865 and 1866 the residence of the 
American minister was in Salviati palace, and there the con- 
gregation of Grace church, as well as all American Protestants 
desirous of uniting with them, met regularly for purposes of 
religious worship. At times the number attending was in 
excess of the accommodation provided, comparatively ample 
though it was, and attracted a good deal of attention. The 
holding of Protestant worship under Duke Salviati’s roof, 
and the crowd thereby gathered, were not agreeable to the 
proprietor, and he declined to renew the lease of the minis- 
ter’s apartments for another year, except upon the express 
condition that there should be no chapel connected therewith. 
Repeated efforts to obtain other quarters suitable for the 
minister’s residence, and free from the restriction attached to 
the Salviati palace, proved unavailing. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Dr. Lyman and the vestry of Grace church 
decided to hire an apartment themselves, separate from the 
legation, where they could hold religious services; confident 
in the belief that they would not be interefered with by the 
local authorities. Rooms were accordingly procured, fitted 
and furnished, in the Vicolo d’Alibert, a central and convenient 
locality, and there, since early in November, our American 
fellow-citizens have assembled for public worship, and still 
continue to assemble without let or hindrance. 

The English who annually flock to Rome in large numbers 
have been accustomed these forty years past to hold religious 
services, in accordance with the forms of their national church, 
in a large building just outside the Porta del Popolo. They 
have never been interfered with by the authorities. During 
the last five or six years the Scotch Presbyterians, perhaps 
thirty or forty in number, have met for purposes of religious 
worship in a private house within the walls of Rome. A few 
months since a second Scotch Presbyterian congregation was 
formed, the line of separation between the two being the 
same that divides the Established from the Free Kirk of 
Scotland. This division, and the presence and participation 
of the Duke of Argyle, who chanced to be here, attracted 
the notice and led to the interference of the local authori- 
ties. It was intimated to the ministers of the two Scotch 
congregations that their services were contrary to law, and 
must be held outside the walls. They have transferred them, 
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accordingly, to the building immediately opposite to the one so 
long occupied by the English Protestants. There, I presume, 
they will be allowed to meet and worship unquestioned and 
unmolested. 

It was supposed by many that the closing of the American 
chapel, being apart from the residence of the minister, would 
necessarily follow that of the Scotch places of worship. To 
prevent, if possible, a step which I knew would create a great 
deal of excitement at home, and subject our countrymen here 
to much annoyance and inconvenience, and at the same time, 
to give ourselves at least the color of right to assemble where 
we did for religious worship, I directed the arms of the Ameri- 
can legation to be placed over the building in which the Ameri- 
can chapel is located. This seems to have satisfied the 
requirements or scruples of the authorities, and thus far no 
one has interfered with us; nor do I believe that we shall be 
disturbed during the present season. 

Thus stands the case at present; but it is not easy to see 
what future provision is made for the American church in 
Rome. The authorities may, possibly, hereafter insist upon 
the rule that it shall be held under the minister’s roof. On 
the other hand, the minister will always find increasing diff- 
culty in securing apartments that will accommodate his family 
and himself, and at the same time include suitable provision 
for a chapel. Very good rooms can be obtained in the same 
building in which the English church is located, and I have 
the assurance of the Cardinal Secretary of State himself that 
no interference would be attempted with Americans choosing 
to assemble there for religious worship, even though separate 
and apart from the legation, but the locality is objected to on 
the ground that it is outside (though just outside) the walls. 
One solution, indeed, of the difficulty has been suggested, 
but I am by no means sanguine that it will find favor in the 
eyes of Congress. This is to purchase or hire for a term of 
years a building for legation purposes, including ample ac- 
commodation for a chapel. Under such an arrangement there 
would be no further question as to the right of American 
Protestants to assemble for public worship within the walls 
of Rome, while an official residence might be provided suitable 
to the position of the American representative at the Papal 
court, and not unworthy the character, dignity, and influence 
of the American government and people. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Rurus KING. 
Hon. William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
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LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT ROME 
March 1, 1867. 

Sir: Recent mails from the United States have brought 
the rather unlooked for intelligence that the American mission 
at Rome was about to be closed by Congress ; mainly, it would 
appear, in consequence of the rumored removal of the Ameri- 
can chapel from the minister’s residence, within the walls of 
Rome, to a villa outside. In my despatch (No. 83) of Feb- 
ruary 18th, I transmitted for the information of the de- 
partment a detailed account of the proceedings had here, in 
connection with this subject of Protestant worship in Rome; 
and I have nothing at present to add on that score. There 
are, however, some considerations which I feel it my duty to 
submit, and which seem to me conclusive against the policy 
of expedience of withdrawing the American representative 
at the Papal court in the present juncture of affairs. I feel the 
less hesitation in doing this, since I have asked to be trans- 
ferred from Rome, and do not, therefore, speak from in- 
terested motives. 

There probably has never been a time when the number of 
American travellers sojourning in Rome, and of American 
artists resident here, was so great as it is now, and it may be 
doubted whether there is a capital in Europe, with the single 
exception of Paris, where the proportion of Americans, resi- 
dent and transient, especially during the fall and winter 
months, is so large as in this imperial city. The presence of 
an American minister is important to them, since there are 
numerous occasions and various ways in which he can be of 
very great service. 

1 am not, I think, mistaken in the belief that the Papal 
court is more than ever disposed to cultivate friendly and in- 
timate relations with the United States. I might, in proof of 
this, instance not only studied and unvarying courtesy and 
kindness which I myself have always met with, personally 
and officially, at the hands of the Papal authorities, but the 
treatment experienced by all of my countrymen who have 
chanced to visit Rome during the past few years. Perhaps 
a still more striking evidence of this friendly disposition is 
to be found in the action of the Papal authorities at the time 
of the arrest of John H. Surratt.’! It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the honorable Secretary of State, that when, in obedi- 
ence to his instructions of October 16th, 1866, I inquired of 
Cardinal Antonelli (November 2) whether upon proper in- 
dictment, or the usual preliminary proof, Surratt would be 


“A Papal Zouave soldier and alleged Lincoln assassination conspirator. 
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delivered up at the request of the State Department, the 
answer was promptly in the affirmative ; and that without wait- 
ing for any formal demand on my part, as well as in the ab- 
sence of an extradition treaty between the governments for 
the surrender of the fugitives from justice, orders were given 
for the immediate arrest of Surratt, and his being placed in 
close confinement. This was done with the single purpose 
of showing the ready disposition of the Papal authorities to 
comply with the anticipated request of the American gov- 
ernment. At the very same time the Italian government, ap- 
plied to by our minister at Florence, the honorable George P. 
Marsh, declined to give any assurance for the surrender of 
Surratt should he be arrested within their jurisdiction, ex- 
cept upon conditions, which, as Mr. Marsh wrote to me, he 
greatly doubted whether our government would accept. The 
Papal government, on the contrary, attached no conditions 
whatsoever to their promised surrender of the fugitive upon 
my expected demand. The sudden withdrawal of our repre- 
sentative now, when, as many believe, the hours of the Papal 
government are numbered, seems scarcely a generous return 
for this friendly conduct on their part towards the American 
government and people. 

The present aspect of European affairs is especially threat- 
ening. In the East the old quarrel between the crescent and the 
cross has recently revived, and is daily gaining larger pro- 
portions. France, while proclaiming peace, is calling under 
her eagle a million and a half of men. The King of Prussia, 
in the speech just delivered to his new Parliament, assumes 
the character, though not yet wearing the title, of Emperor 
of Germany. Austria, by fresh concessions to Hungary, is pre- 
paring as in the days of Maria Theresa, to rally that gallant 
people to the defence of her territory and throne. Italy is 
in a ferment and the revolution threatens Rome. It is hardly 
possible that six months elapse without a violent, perhaps, a 
general convulsion. Is this the time to withdraw from Rome 
the American minister? Is it magnanimous in us to abandon 
the sovereign Pontiff in this hour of his waning fortunes? 
Shall we be the first among civilized and Christian nations 
to strike this blow at the Holy See? Are we to leave hundreds 
of our fellow citizens to the possible chance of encountering 
the revolution face to face, and without a representative to 
vindicate their rights and protect their interests, and it may be 
their property and persons? 

It has been intimated in some quarters that the closing of 
the American legation here, though ostensibly caused by the 
rumored suppression of Protestant worship in Rome, was 
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really designed as an indirect recognition of the right and title 
of Victor Emmanuel to the whole of Italy. But I am un- 
willing to believe that Congress would attempt to accom- 
plish by indirection what it hesitates to do directly. The 
United States has no need to resort to subterfuge. If the time 
has come for formally recognizing the Kingdom of Italy, as 
one and indivisible, with Victor Emmanuel for its sovereign 
and Rome for its capital and centre, there can be no necessity 
of founding upon a false pretext an act which we have the 
right, if we deem it politic and proper, to perform openly 
and in the eyes of all the world. If we are to withdraw our 
recognition of the temporal power of the Pope and to recall 
the American representative at the Papal court, at the moment 
when it stands most in need of. our friendly sympathy, I 
trust, as indeed I do not doubt, that it will be done upon 
grounds and in a manner that will reflect no discredit upon 
our own country and leave no just cause of complaint to the 
governments of Europe. 

I am reminded by the date of this despatch that the term 
of the present Congress will expire within four days. Long, 
therefore, before it can reach Washington, the question as to 
the suppression or continuance of the Roman mission will 
have been definitely settled. It is not, therefore, with any 
expectation of influencing the result that I have ventured 
to submit the foregoing considerations, but solely to place on 
record some of the reasons why in my humble judgment this 
is not the time for recalling the American representative from 
the Papal court, and withdrawing to that extent our recog- 
nition of the Holy Father’s temporal authority. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

RuFus KInc. 
Hon. William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT ROME 
March 26, 1867. 

Sir: In my despatch No. 83, of February 18th, I men- 
tioned the circumstances under which the Scotch Presby- 
terians had been requested to close their places of worship 
within the walls of Rome, and transfer their religious serv- 
ices to a designated locality outside. 

I learned, two or three days since, that Mr. Odo Russell, 
diplomatic agent of the British government at the Papal court, 
who had reported the case to the authorities at home, had in 
reply received instructions to thank the Papal government 
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for not having entirely deprived the Scotch Presbyterians of 


the right to meet for purposes of religious worship, and that 
it still permitted them so to assemble in a building adjacent to 
the one occupied for the past forty years by the English Prot- 
estants. The British government appeared to think that the 
Scotch, by knowingly violating the Roman law on the subject, 
had justly incurred the penalty prescribed, and that the Papal 
authorities in the course which they pursued had acted with 
commendable forbearance. Mr. Russell duly communicated to 
Cardinal Antonelli these thanks of the British government, 
and inferred from what transpired in the course of the sub- 
sequent conversation that his Eminence expected that the 
American Protestants also, if continuing to hold their reli- 
gious services apart from the residence of the minister, would 
make use of the building already appropriated for English 
Protestant worship, in the immediate vicinity of the Porta 
del Popolo. For the present, nevertheless, the American 
chapel is in the Vicolo d’Alibert, and no change seems likely 
to be made during the current season. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, 

Rurus KING. 

Hon. William H. Seward, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT ROME 
May 7, 1867. 

Sir: Several weeks have elapsed since the receipt of des- 
patch No. 55 from the State Department, apprising me that 
Congress had declined to make any further appropriation for 
the support of the American legation at Rome, from and after 
the close of the present fiscal year. 

In the daily expectation that I would receive instructions 
as to the course to be pursued under the circumstances, I have 
refrained from calling on Cardinal Antonelli, for I was some- 
what at a loss how to explain to his Eminence the sudden and 
unlooked-for withdrawal of the American minister from the 
Papal court; or on what terms to take my leave of the Holy 
Father himself and his accomplished secretary of state. I am 
still without the desired instructions and earnestly request 
that if not already despatched, they may be transmitted to me 
at the earliest convenient opportunity. 

The intelligence of the closing of the American mission 
has of course become public, and has elicited very strong ex- 
pressions of regret from the American artists resident in 
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Rome and transient American visitors here, as well as from 
my colleagues of the diplomatic corps and various function- 
aries of the Papal court. I am given to understand that the 
Pope himself feels hurt by this hasty and apparently ground- 
less action of Congress, and thinks it an unkind and ungener- 
ous return for the good will he has always manifested towards 
the American government and people. 

On Friday last, Mr. J. C. Hooker, acting secretary of lega- 
tion, having occasion to call on Monsignor Pacca, at the Vati- 
can, on some matters of business, availed himself of the 
opportunity to pay his respects to Cardinal Antonelli. His 
Eminence at once introduced the subject of American Prot- 
estant worship at Rome. The season, he remarked, was nearly 
over and the time at hand for closing the American chapel. 
Should it be reopened in the autumn, it could only be under the 
roof of the American minister or else in the building assigned 
many years ago for Protestant worship, immediately out- 
side the Porta del Popolo. The Scotch, the Cardinal added, 
had been holding their religious services in a building oppo- 
site the one just mentioned, but complaints had been made 
in regard to it, and he should inform Mr. Odo Russell that 
the Scotch must remove to the building occupied by the other 
Protestants. Baron Arnim, the Prussian minister, the Car- 
dinal said, had applied to him to know if other religious serv- 
ices than their own would be permitted in the chapel con- 
nected with the Prussian legation, and the reply was that they 
might hold as many and what services they pleased ; the Papal 
government did not enter into that question; it was enough 
for them to know that the services were under Prussian pro- 
tection. In other words, the rule laid down and intended 
to be enforced by the Papal government in regard to Prot- 
estant worship in Rome is briefly this: that no questions 
are asked and no interference attempted as to such worship, 
provided that it be celebrated under the roof of a minister 
duly accredited to the Papal court. If there be no minister 
or no chapel connected with the mission, the American Prot- 
estants desirous of holding religious services according to the 
forms prescribed by their own church must do so in the build- 
ing heretofore set apart for Protestant worship, outside the 
gates of Rome. This building, it seems proper to add, has 
been thus occupied by the English since 1823; adjoins the 
Porta del Popolo, and faces the entrance to the Villa Bor- 
ghese; is large, convenient, easy of access, and can accom- 
modate a numerous congregation, and is within five or ten 
minutes’ walk of the principal hotels, lodging houses, and 
quarters of the city most frequented by American visitors. I 
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have given the substance of the Cardinal’s conversation, that 
there might be no misunderstanding as to the views of the 
Papal government relative to the toleration of Protestant wor- 
ship within their jurisdiction. The rule is simple and ob- 
vious. It results therefrom that it is not His Holiness the 
Pope, but the American Congress who by closing the mission 
here, have driven American Protestant worship outside the 
gates of Rome. So long as the United States had a repre- 
sentative at the Papal court, and a chapel connected with the 
United States legation, no interference whatever was thought 
of or attempted with American Protestant worship in this 
Catholic city. It owes its suppression in Rome to the suppres- 
sion of the American legation, to Congress and not to the 
Pope. It is this fact which renders it all the more difficult for 
me to announce to His Holiness that the United States with- 
draws its representative at the Papal court and breaks off all 
diplomatic intercourse with the Papal government on the al- 
leged but erroneous grounds that the Pope refuses to permit 
Protestant worship within the walls of Rome. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, your 
obedient servant, 

RurFus KInc. 

Hon. William H. Seward, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 


It is significant that in Seward’s reply to the American Minister, 
Rufus King, there is no attempt to justify the action of Congress. 


cation is a model of brevity: 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 11, 1876. 
Sir: I have to inform you that in the “act making appro- 
priations for the consular and diplomatic expenses of the 
government, for the year, ending 30th June, 1868, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 28th, 1867, it is pro- 
vided that “no money hereby or otherwise appropriated shall 
be paid for the support of an American legation at Rome, and 
from and after the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven.” 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WitiraM H. Sewarp. 
Rufus King, Esq., etc. 


From the whole history of our diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See nothing is more obvious than the very careful distinc- 
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tion, drawn by American Consuls, Ministers and Secretaries of 
State, between the Pope as sovereign of one of the oldest indepen- 
dent States of Europe, with whom it was entirely appropriate for 
this country to maintain diplomatic intercourse, and the Pope as 
“head of a great religion.” The communications of such Secretaries 
of State as James Buchanan, Lewis Cass, Daniel Webster, William 
L. Marcy and William H. Seward, merit more profound study for 
their careful formulation of policy during the years they held 
office. There is to be found in the judgments of these statesmen a 
clarity of vision and thorough understanding of those supposedly 
difficult religious questions which are again causing more or less 
acrimonious discussion today. They have given us a chapter in 
American history invaluable in the relations of Church and State, 
a chapter upon which the Vatican and the United States diplo- 
matic service may look back with pride. As citizens of the United 
States and as Catholics we may admire the courtesy, good feeling 
and mutual respect which marked every communication which 
passed between Washington and Rome. The incident which led 
to the closing of the American Legation might have been pre- 
vented by better methods of communication. The United States 
Minister himself bears the highest possible testimony to the en- 
lightened, fair-minded attitude of the Holy Father and the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State. Students of history, regardless of creed, 
can only rejoice that the sovereignty which was exercised with 
such sobriety, moderation and good will has been restored to the 
Holy Father and that Vatican City has resumed its rightful place 
in the commonwealth of nations. 








CONEWAGO 


OUR FIRST SHRINE TO THE SACRED HEART 
H. C. Watts 


This brief relation of what is perhaps the earliest Catholic 
foundation in Pennsylvania is indebted to the researches of Father 
Mark J. Smith, S.J., who, himself a native son of Conewago, has 
pursued over a number of years a minute investigation of the 
Catholic history of his birthplace. 

Secondly, the narrative is under a great obligation to the late 
Father Edward I. Devitt, S.J., of Georgetown, for his extremely 
helpful and critical examination of the documents and references 
upon which this relation is based. 


I 


Conewago, one of the first centers of Catholic activity in 
Pennsylvania and the cradle, so to speak, of an episcopal See, 
today means just an imposing church on a hill that dominates the 
countryside, and the pastoral residence and parish school attached. 
It is a name that is familiar to the Catholic historian and 
antiquarian; yet the cartographer will find its location on no map, 
nor will the traveller easily discover it under the bald designation 
of a post office rural route. 

Conewago, the church and attached old Jesuit mission, is 
situated near the Little Conewago Creek, a branch of the Big 
Conewago, which flows through Adams and York counties, and 
empties into the Susquehanna River. The nearest railroad station 
is that at Hanover, which may be reached by a ride of some 
hundred and ten miles almost due west from Philadelphia, over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ; or by a trip of about fifty-five miles from 
Baltimore, over the Western Maryland Railroad. A run of three 
and a half miles from Hanover on a recently constructed electric 
line, in the direction of the historic field of Gettysburg, which lies 
twelve miles further west, will bring the visitor to the very door 
of the pastoral residence. The residence adjoins the more than 
a century old stone church, which stands on an eminence about 
half a mile from the narrow banks of the Little Conewago stream. 
The church is a dominating landmark, that was erected during the 
Suppression of the Society of Jesus. 

For a considerable distance the Little Conewago forms the 
western boundary of Conewago township, and the land stretching 
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east and west of this stream and practically coinciding with Cone- 
wago and Mount Pleasant townships, though not hemmed in by 
mountains is known as the Conewago Valley. Along the eastern 
section of this district there is a spur known as the Pigeon Hills 
which rise abruptly, though not to a sufficient height to warrant 
their being called mountains. The abruptness of these hills, and 
the rocky condition of the land, render it totally unfit for cultiva- 
tion. Covered with heavy timber, the verdure and foliage due to 
this fact create in the eye of the distant observer the impression 
that these hills are part of a mountain range. It is mainly due to 
this impression that the district in question is called a valley; 
though it is no more than a broad open tract, indented with in- 
numerable small hills, and wide meadows admirably suited for 
farming and general cultivation. 

How this region came to be named Conewago is largely a matter 
of conjecture. For in the original Indian language, from which 
the name is taken, the word means “the rapids.”’ But as the cur- 
rent in both the Big and Little Conewago is slow and unbroken by 
any falls other than the cascades formed by artificial dams, it is 
impossible that the name could be taken from the stream. More 
probably it was given by some migratory bands of Indians who, 
in their hunting expeditions wandered down from the older settle- 
ment of the same name (though of a different spelling), namely 
Chaughnawaga, in Canada. And it is more than possible that the 
Chaughnawaga Indians, from whom the name of Conewago seems 
to have been derived, were a Catholic tribe, converted to the 
Catholic Faith by the Jesuit Fathers in Canada. But if their 
having given a name to Conewago is certain, it is not so certain 
that the Indians were Catholics when they made their migratory 
hunting expeditions to the Conewago Valley. The tribal head- 
quarters were undoubtedly within easy reach of Catholic influence. 
For on August 4, 1775, General George Washington wrote from 
Cambridge: “On the first instant, a Chief of the Caughnawaga 
Tribe, who lives six miles from Montreal, came in here, accom- 
panied by a Colonel Bagley of Cohoes. His account of the temper 
and dispositions of the Indians is very favourable...” (“Am. 
Archives,” 4-3. 30.) 

Whatever may have been the origin of the name, and however 
broad the district and seeming valley to which the name was 
applied, Conewago has come to mean just the church land that was 
taken up, cleared and cultivated by the Jesuits and held by them 
for a period of more than two centuries. 
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The tract of land where the Jesuits first settled was taken 
up by a surveyor, one Robert Owens, on October 8, 1733, and was 
designated in the original grant by letters patent from the “Right 
Honourable Charles, Lord Baron of Baltimore and Avalon,” as 
“Bear Garden’—an area five hundred acres in extent. The 
same tract is still called “Garden Farm.” 

It is probable that the Indians who originally occupied the 
district, destined later on to form the Conewago parish, never 
established any permanent villages in the immediate vicinity. It 
is more likely that it was a common hunting and fishing ground, 
over which roving parties wandered during summer seasons along 
the Indian trail to Chesapeake Bay. 

Nor can anything more than a guess be hazarded either at the 
names, or the manner of the coming of the earliest white settlers 
to this neighborhood. That they were there; that they had quietly 
taken possession of the land, carefully tilled the soil and grown 
attached to the home of their choice, is clear enough from the 
vigorous resistance offered to the representatives of the law, who 
came amongst them from the two claimants to the land in ques- 
tion; namely, from the Penns at Philadelphia, and from the Car- 
rolls in Maryland. At this time it was doubtful whether the de- 
mesne of Conewago was situated in Maryland or in Pennsylvania, 
which accounts for the resistance of the Conewago settlers to the 
representatives of both sides. Not until the English surveyors 
Mason and Dixon had drawn the boundary separating the North 
from the South, was the definite State location of Conewago es- 
tablished. 

The fact is, for which abundant records exist, that the ““Manor 
of Marke,” claimed by Philadelphia, and “Carroll’s Delight,” 
thought with good reason to belong to Maryland, largely over- 
lapped and coincided; and in the heart of this over-lapping tract 
was “Digges’s Choice.” This tract “Digges’s Choice” took in all 
the beautiful valley of the Conewago on the Little Conewago and 
Plum Creeks, an area of about ten thousand acres, and the grant 
to it was given by the Proprietor of Maryland on October 14, 
1727. In the efforts made to survey and define the boundaries 
of the grant Digges met with constant and serious opposition, and 
in February, 1752, Dudley Digges, a son of John Digges, to whom 
the original grant had been made, met a violent death at the 
hands of Martin Kitzmiller as the result of a dispute over cer- 
tain property boundaries. 

From the dates just mentioned two facts may be established. 
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The first is that the Conewago settlement was begun before 1727. 
For five years earlier, that is, in 1722, the Manor of Spriggets- 
bury, an area (including Conewago) of 75,000 acres west of the 
Susquehanna, had been surveyed for the Proprietaries of Penn- 
sylvania, with the intention of preventing the Maryland authorities 
from encroaching upon it. Secondly, the death of Dudley Digges 
shows the time of the abandonment of the old graveyard. For he 
was, if not the very first, at least one of the first to be buried 
in the present cemetery. 

The earlier Catholic graveyard, which was situated alongside 
the first residence wherein the Jesuits celebrated Mass, lodged 
etc. on their missionary travels about 1721, continued to be used 
down to 1752, when the present cemetery, which surrounds the 
church at Conewago, was plotted off and blessed. Time has totally 
obliterated the records once cut upon the tombstones, and with the 
perishing of these inscriptions is lost the hope, from this source, 
of discovering with certainty the names of those who first ad- 
ministered the sacraments and attended to the spiritual needs of 
the pioneer white settlers at Conewago. 

But it is not too much to claim for this little settlement by 
the Conewago Creek that it was the center from which the Cath- 
olic Faith was propagated through Adams, York, Lancaster, Cum- 
berland and Franklin counties; that it was the earliest Catholic 
settlement in Pennsylvania; and that Mass was celebrated there 
before the first church was erected in Philadelphia. At Conewago 
was planted the seed of the Faith, which has grown into the mighty 
tree of the Church in the Keystone State, with six flourishing 
episcopal Sees as its branches. 


II. THe CoMING OF THE JESUITS 


On the morning of June 16, 1580, twenty-four years after the 
death of St. Ignatius Loyola, a gay looking soldier swaggered 
ashore from the Calais boat at the English port of Dover. In 
this disguise Father Robert Parsons, of the Society of Jesus, 
made history by being the first Jesuit to land in England since 
the foundation of the Society. On June 24 following, he was 
joined by Father Edmund Campion, and through these two intrepid 
Martyrs eventually came into being the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus. The remarkable growth of the Jesuits in Eng- 
land forms no part of this chronicle; but it is very significant 
that a little more than fifty years after Father Parsons first landed 
as a Jesuit in England, his Jesuit brethren should find themselves 
in a position to extend the Society to the American Colonies. 
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On November 22, 1633, Father Andrew White, S.J., who him- 
self had known Father Parsons personally, and was then in his 
fifty-fourth year, accompanied by Father John Altham, S.J., 
slipped unostentatiously on board the Ark, then lying off Cowes in 
the Isle of Wight, and set out for Lord Baltimore’s colony in 
Maryland. The secrecy of the Jesuit Fathers’ embarkation was to 
avoid any interference, and possible arrest, at the hands of offi- 
cials of the English Government. After an arduous voyage Father 
White and his companions reached Point Comfort in Virginia on 
February 27, 1634, and on the feast of the Annunciation, March 
25, 1634, Father White celebrated the first Mass ever offered in 
Maryland. There followed the Jesuit settlement in Maryland, and 
from Maryland was projected the Jesuit Mission at Conewago. 
Thus is Conewago in the direct line of inheritance of the blood of 
the Martyrs, and particularly of the Jesuit Martyrs, that flowed 
in England during the persecution of the Catholic Church. 

There is a tradition that Mass was celebrated at Conewago even 
before the Robert Owens settlement, that is, previous to 1733. 
The tradition is possibly true, though there is some difficulty in 
producing corroborative evidence. 

What, however, admits of no doubt is that about the year 1720, 
the Provincial of the English Jesuits assigned one Father Joseph 
Greaton to the mission in the American Colonies. In the archives 
of the English Province there is preserved a small octavo volume 
of some three hundred or more pages, described on the cover as 
“The Province Note and Record Book,” which gives the list of 
stations in England served by the English Jesuits during the years 
1727-1734. Under the sub-head Maryl(an)d is found the name 
of “Jos: Greaton”—an abundant proof from the English Jesuit 
Archives that this Father was on active service in America cer- 
tainly in 1727, since the list does not refer to an earlier date. The 
name of Father Greaton also appears earlier in a Catalogue pre- 
served in the archives of the Society in Rome, from which source 
it has been transmitted to the records of the Maryland Province, 
where the original transcript made in Rome is preserved. 

Father Greaton was an Englishman and a convert. He was 
born in 1679, and joined the Society in 1708 when he was twenty- 
nine, and was ordained at the English College of Saint Alban 
at Valladolid, which Father Parsons founded in 1588. Although 
there is some uncertainty as to the exact year Father Greaton sailed 
from England for Maryland, there is no doubt whatsoever, as 
the archives of the Gesu at Rome show, that he was in Maryland 
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in 1720, and, further, that he held the office of Procurator of the 
Missions. 

The pressure of the English anti-Catholic penal laws, and par- 
ticularly the anti-popery laws of William III, in Maryland, will 
account, in part, for the decision of the Jesuits to find an expan- 
sion of their work in Pennsylvania. Father Neale, S.J., in one of 
his reports to the English Provincial, writes that in Pennsylvania, 
“we have at present all liberty imaginable in the exercise of our 
business, and are not only esteemed but reverenced, as I may say, 
by the better sort of people.” In such an atmosphere of religious 
toleration it is not surprising to know that the first Catholic parish 
in Pennsylvania had been formed by Father Joseph Greaton, S.]J., 
in 1721. 

Father Greaton was, as has been noted, the Procurator of the 
Missions in Pennsylvania. In 1734 he had founded the first Cath- 
olic parish in Philadelphia, and later was Superior of Pennsyl- 
vania. His connection with Conewago is, in part, traditional. 
For the Conewago tradition is that Father Greaton, dressed as 
a Quaker, passed through the Conewago settlement on his way 
to found the church of St. Joseph in Philadelphia. There is, 
however, nothing to suggest that Father Greaton attempted to dis- 
guise himself by dressing as a Quaker, though this has been hinted 
at. None of the Catholic clergy, whether in Maryland or else- 
where, adopted a clerical costume, which possibly was worn no 
where in the world except in the Catholic countries. Jesuits, 
as well as other clergymen, were customarily dressed as gentle- 
men of means, that is, they did not, for example, dress as 
members of the laboring classes. That Father Greaton looked 
like a Quaker would have been neither unusual nor an attempt 
at disguise. It would have meant merely that he was dressed 
like a secular gentleman. 

It seems likely, then, that Father Greaton was the first of the 
Jesuits to visit Conewago, and it is certain that he visited the 
settlement from time to time. There exists to this day a stone 
house in a room of which Father Greaton is said to have celebrated 
Mass on his visits to Conewago. As procurator there can be no 
doubt that his duties required his presence at the settlement from 
time to time; and in addition, an argument as to the title of the 
Conewago lands brought to light the statement that all the land 
purchased “has been included in one patent to Mr. Greaton.” 
Father Greaton’s intimate connection with Conewago thus appears 
to be firmly established. 
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The landed property of Conewago and the missions dependent 
upon it was acquired for the Society by purchase or donation, and 
held in the name of some member or members of the Order, being 
transmitted by will. Bishop Carroll wrote in 1802 that “the heads 
of the missions made a point of reserving real and personal prop- 
erty for the maintenance of the pastors as the only assured means 
of their subsistence,” so that the support of the pastors was not 
a burden on the Catholics they served. Father Henry Neale, S.J., 
reported to the English Provincial that Father Greaton had de- 
clared that twenty pounds a year would be a sufficient allowance 
for a German priest, provided he could count on receiving a suffi- 
cient temporal aid from the German Catholics of his cure. As 
late as 1765 the Conewago mission was receiving a yearly rental 
of twenty pounds from its lands, which was supplemented by a 
further annual payment for its priest of twenty pounds from the 
English Provincial in London. A special fund, set apart by an 
English convert layman in London, provided a monetary suste- 
nance for the work of the Jesuits in Pennsylvania; but it is very 
doubtful whether Conewago ever received aid from this par- 
ticular fund. Father Thomas T. Hughes, S.J., in his “History 
of the Society of Jesus in North America,” makes it clear that 
both Englishmen and Marylanders placed their funds or lands at 
the simple disposal of the English Provincial which, he says, was 
the usual form of assignment when goods were disposed of in 
favor of the Order. 

The holding of the real estate of the Society by individuals, and 
not by the Jesuits as a corporation, was necessary on account of 
the provincial laws of Pennsylvania, which denied naturalization to 
any foreigner, unless he were a Protestant, and only Protestants 
were allowed to hold land for the erection of churches. Hence 
the Fathers held their church lands as farms; and when it became 
necessary to invite German Jesuits to minister to the German 
Catholics, the actual title to the lands was vested in Fathers Greaton 
and Neale, both of whom were British subjects. 

So that, for example, while Father Wappeler was the pastor of 
Conewago, Father Neale was the legal owner of the property; the 
incumbent of the parish being, according to the law, merely the 
manager of the farm. How this legal position was maintained 
is shown in the following document, in connection with Father 
De Barth’s long management of the Conewago farm: 


“Agreement—Rev. Francis Neale to Rev. Lewis De Barth. 
“The Rev. Mr. Lewis De Barth having been my Agent in 
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the management of the property which I hold as legal pro- 
prietor in the State of Penn. these 28 yrs: during the 
which time he has performed his duty with industry, fidelity 
to the great advantage of said property, and to my entire 
satisfaction: and having thro’ his disinterested zeal made 
no provision for his own support in his old age, but applied 
everything that came into his hands for the advancement of 
religion and the good of the property. I hereby declare it 
to be my intention to continue him in the same employment 
as my Agent, as he has hitherto been, as long as his age and 
health will permit him to perform the duties of it; and after 
he is no longer capable of managing said property, I hereby 
obligate myself, my Heirs and Assigns, to permit him to live 
on my farm of Conewago till his death; he shall, in that case, 
have the liberty of choosing for his accommodation any room 
he may prefer in the mansion house of said farm, and shall 
be furnished from the farm with everything necessary for his 
clothing, diet, and lodging, in the same manner in which any 
other Priests on the same farm are furnished. And if he 
should at any time prefer to live on any other property be- 
longing to me in the State of Penn., he shall have full liberty 
to do so, and enjoy the same privileges, as if he had lived on 
the farm of Conewago. Witness my hand this 14th day of 
Nov., 1828. 
FRANCIS NEALE, 
Recorded before Geo. Ziegler, 
Gettysburg, Aug. 20, 1828. 
Witness present : 
ADAM MARSHALL 
James McSuHerry.” 

In the many documents and reports dealing with Conewago, it 
is interesting to note that the spelling of the name varies, Cono- 
wago, Conawago, Conywago, are some of the variants used. The 
name of the mission, as a whole, was called the St. Francis Regis 
Mission by the Jesuit proprietors. 

The principal work of Father Greaton was the establishment 
of the Catholic Church in Philadelphia, and as Procurator of the 
Missions and Superior of Pennsylvania he appears to have done 
no more than pay flying visits to Conewago. Certainly his posi- 
tion there was never that of a resident pastor. Possibly the estate 
was no more than a station, with Mass celebrated occasionally in 
a private house, the stone house of which mention has already 
been made. 

Apparently there was a serious difficulty in the way of the 
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Maryland Fathers acting as permanent pastors at Conewago. For 
the Catholics living in the region about Conewago were Germans, 
and neither Father Greaton nor his associates were qualified to 
minister entirely to a German-speaking congregation. So it be- 
came necessary to seek from Europe the aid of German Fathers 
for Conewago. This will account for the report which Father 
Henry Neale, who had been sent on the American mission in 1739, 
wrote to the English Provincial that “the German gentlemen are 
not yet arrived.” The “German gentlemen” were Fathers Wappe- 
ler and Schneider, of the German Province, who had been “lent” 
to help in the work amongst the German-speaking Catholics of 
Pennsylvania, Father Wappeler being assigned to Conewago. 


III. Conewaco’s Earty SETTLERS 


Catholic settlers in Conewago, at the time of the arrival of the 
Jesuits, were very few indeed. Mostly of Dutch and German 
birth by descent, the Conewago settlers were overwhelmingly 
adherents of one or other of the Protestants sects. Even those 
who professed the faith of the Church of England, who in a 
measure enjoyed some small portion of the legal privilege which 
attached to their Church in England, were not conspicuously strong 
in the Conewago Valley. 

The sincerity of the religious piety of these Protestants in 
Southern Pennsylvania is amply proved by their attitude in the 
very infrequent mixed marriages. Although it was extremely rare 
that the Protestant party in these mixed marriages was converted, 
unfaithfulness to the promise of bringing up the offspring in the 
Catholic Faith was almost unknown. 

By far the most firmly established of the Protestant sects was 
that of the Lutherans, whose churches are still to be found in 
every town and village. Six years before the founding of the 
Pennsylvania College in 1832, the Lutheran Seminary at Gettys- 
burg had been established by the members of this sect. 

At a very early period two other Protestant sects acquired a 
foothold in the territory that was covered by the original Cone- 
wago Catholic settlement. These were the Mennonites and the 
Moravians. The first of these, a sect started in Switzerland by 
an apostate priest named Menno Simons, who became an Ana- 
baptist Elder in 1536, made their first establishment in America at 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1683. 

Among the other sectaries of the Conewago Valley, holding to- 
gether in small family groups, were Dunkards, Shakers, and the 
Quakers. Raising no temples to the glory of God, and disowning 
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any kind of ordained ministry, the adherents of these sects gathered 
in the homes of one and another for prayer and preaching, the 
Quakers for their meetings, the Dunkards for their Love-Feast, 
and the Shakers for their “Sacred Dance.” At the present day 
the only other remaining Protestant denomination of importance in 
the entire Conewago region is that of the Methodists. But it is 
doubtful if, at the time when the Jesuit Fathers built their first 
humble chapel at Conewago in 1741, about six years after John 
Wesley first landed in Georgia, members of the newly-organized 
Methodist sect had found a foothold in the valley. It seems cer- 
tain that the prevailing religious convictions of the settlers in the 
Conewago Valley, at the time of the coming of the Jesuits, were 
one or other of the Dutch and German Protestant sects. 

The original Catholic settlers at Conewago were almost entirely 
of German birth. There were some few Catholics from Maryland, 
who had taken up land under grants of Carroll and Digges. But 
of Catholics from Ireland there were possibly none at all. The 
Irish immigration to Pennsylvania at that time was composed 
mainly of Ulster Presbyterians. In 1752, when Conewago was 
ministered to by its first resident pastor, the entire Catholic popu- 
lation in the province was under 1400, of which number 923 were 
Germans, and as late as 1784 Conewago and its misisons numbered 
only 500 Catholics. Kuhns in his “German and Swiss Settle- 
ments of Pennsylvania” says: “Of the few German Catholics, 
most afterwards became Protestants, and today it is rare to find a 
Catholic of Pennsylvania-German ancestry.” This is a sweeping 
assertion, that cannot be applied to the people who settled Cone- 
wago. They have kept the Faith. The annual Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions, to which people thronged from all parts of the Conewago 
Valley to pay honor to the Blessed Sacrament, would show to this 
writer many a Catholic of Pennsylvania-German ancestry. 

The descendants of the early settlers clung to their national 
customs and language with characteristic tenacity, and for more 
than a century and a quarter the pastors were either Germans or 
German-speaking Fathers. As, for instance, Father Adam Britt, 
who was pastor from 1812 to 1822, and never learned English 
although he had been in America since 1806. Sermons and in- 
structions continued to be given in German until about the time 
of the Civil War. And the gradual displacement of German by 
English, as the medium for the vernacular part of public worship, 
was attended by no little resentment on the part of the older gen- 
eration. 
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Under the pastorate of Father Cattani, who was a native-born 
Bavarian despite his Italian-sounding name, the question of Ger- 
man versus English sermons was put up to the congregation itself. 
The preaching of a sermon in German was announced for a speci- 
fied Sunday after Mass, and all those who favored the sermon in 
German were invited to remain behind at the conclusion of the 
ceremony. Three-fourths of the congregation withdrew when the 
Mass was finished, and the Father exclaimed: “You see that you 
are in a minority, only one-fourth, henceforth the rule will be one 
German sermon each month and on holy days.” 

How overwhelming the German element was at the Conewago 
Mission in its earlier days, may be gathered from a letter written 
from Conewago on November 21, 1819, by Father Peter Kenny, 
S.J., the Visitor. Father Kenny writes: “Here are three resident 
missionaries, two Jesuits and a friar, a German, a Belgian, and a 
Hungarian, not three words of correct English between the three. 
The first, the superior, Father Britt, about eighty, in thirteen years 
has not learned one word of English!” Father Britt himself ap- 
pears to have realized his own deficiency in the matter of ability 
to speak English. There is a record that he wrote to Bishop Car- 
roll, asking for an assistant who could preach and hear Con- 
fessions in English. 

A collection of sermons, written in different hands and dated 
from the early days of the mission, was long preserved at the Cone- 
wago Residence. They bore the names of the places where they 
were delivered, the date, but not the names of either the composer 
or appropriator. Evidently some of the sermons did duty on 
many occasions. There was one sermon, dated 1762, which was 
preached in that year at Pomfret and Cornwallis Neck in Charles 
County, and at Mr. Elder’s and at Frederick, Frederick County, 
Maryland. Another sermon, marked Lancaster, 1782, with a note 
in German attached, was also preached in 1787 at Conewago, Mac- 
alister, and York. These sermons ranged in date from 1762 to 
1814, and the places indicated show the wide range of missionary 
itineracy in those days. 


IV. THe CuHurcH AT CONEWAGO 


Near the spot on which now stands the Church of the Sacred 
Heart at Conewago, and more than half a century before its 
erection, the Jesuits had, at frequent intervals, up to the year 
1741, celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in a large stone 
dwelling house, which exists to this day in perfect condition. By 
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the side of this house is the first known Catholic burial ground, 
which continued to be used until 1752. 

Father William Wappeler, a German Jesuit, was the first mem- 
ber of the Society definitely assigned to work amongst the Cath- 
olic population within reach of the Saint Francis Regis Mission at 
Conewago. His appointment dates from the year 1741. 

The penal laws of England were in force in Maryland, including 
the Conventicle Act of 1664 (Charles II) which made it illegal 
for any body of persons to assemble for religious worship save 
according to the Act of Uniformity of 1661. In other words, it 
was forbidden by law to assemble for public worship other than 
that of the Church of England. So that under the laws, then 
being enforced in Maryland, it was forbidden to celebrate Mass 
except in private houses, which in law were considered to be the 
private residences of the priests. So it was that in Maryland there 
were, in many a secluded place, humble residences where the 
priests lived, with their private chapels attached. At this time, 
too, and indeed until the Mason and Dixon Line was projected, 
there was some doubt whether Conewago was actually in Maryland 
or in Pennsylvania. 

To avoid coming into conflict with the penal law and the offi- 
cials who administered it, Father Wappeler built a small church 
of logs, a “Mass house,” to which dwelling rooms were attached. 
Apparently just a small farm house of three living rooms and a 
private chapel, of such a simple and rough construction that today 
it would scarcely be dignified with the name of a chapel. This 
chapel Father Wappeler dedicated to St. Mary of the Assumption, 
and it was the first Catholic church at Conewago. The incumbency 
of Father Wappeler lasted from 1741 to 1748, though he does not 
appear to have resided continuously at Conewago. Occasionally 
he lived at Lancaster, where he had acquired land by purchase. 
His missionary journeys kept him from home frequently, and 
sometimes for long intervals. The Conewago farm house appears 
also to have been used as a stopping place for transient priests. 
It certainly was, outside of Philadelphia, an important centre of 
missionary labor in Pennsylvania, to which all those who came on 
the mission reported to receive instructions and to be supplied with 
credentials. And, says the Rev. H. G. Ganss in his “History of 
St. Patrick’s Church at Carlisle, Pa.” “only as the accredited agents 
of Conewago did they receive the homage and respect of the 
Catholics.” 

Father Benedict Neale probably visited Conewago from Deer 
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Creek, Maryland, in the years 1748-1753, between the departure of 
Father Wappeler and the coming of Father Manners. 

The first resident pastor at Conewago was Father Mathias Man- 
ners, S.J., whose real name was Sittensberger. He was appointed 
in 1753, and almost his first task was to enlarge the Residence by 
adding an extra room and to increase the size of the small log 
chapel. Father Manners died June 15, 1775, and is buried at 
Bohemia, Maryland. 

During the pastorate of Father Manners the Society of Jesus 
was suppressed by Pope Clement XIV by the Brief Dominus ac 
Redemptor of August 16, 1773. Since the time of James II the 
English Colonies and islands had been placed under the authority 
of the Vicar-Apostolic of England, and it fell to Dr. Richard Chal- 
loner, titular Bishop of Debra and Vicar-Apostolic of the London 
District, to serve upon the Jesuits resident in America the docu- 
ments calling for their signature as obeying thenceforth the offi- 
cial suppression of their Society. These documents were dis- 
patched by Bishop Challoner on October 6, 1773. But such were 
the circumstances that Bishop Challoner was obliged to leave the 
Maryland clergy at their posts, and the Jesuit superior, Father 
John Lewis, although no longer canonically a Jesuit, continued to 
act as Vicar-General for Bishop Challoner in Maryland. Until 
March, 1804, when the Society of Jesus was canonically re-estab- 
lished in the United States by papal decree, it becomes necessary to 
speak of the Fathers conducting the Conewago missions as “ex- 
Jesuits,” since their Society was under canonical suppression. 

Father James Frambach was next in order of the Conewago 
pastors to Father Manners. He arrived in America on June 9, 
1758, with Father James Pellentz and two English Fathers of the 
Society. It is recorded that during the superiorship of Father 
Frambach he spent a year and a half at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
and then went to Frederick, Maryland, from which place his mis- 
sionary travels.extended through Western Maryland and into Vir- 
ginia as far as Winchester. 

Father Pellentz succeeded Father Frambach as superior at Cone- 
wago, and it is during his term of office that mention is first made 
of any out-lying missions as being regularly attended from Cone- 
wago. The original log chapel at Conewago was, as we have seen, 
dedicated to St. Mary of the Assumption. But in 1785 Father 
Pellentz pulled down the humble “Mass house” of roughhewn 
logs, and on the spot began the erection of the handsome and 
stately church of stone that still dominates the countryside at 
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Conewago. The church took two years in the building and was 
opened in 1787. It was a gigantic task that Father Pellentz took 
in hand. Money was not plentiful, indeed the recorded parish 
income was only twenty pounds a year, to which the English Pro- 
vincial had been accustomed to add a similar sum, certainly as long 
as the American Jesuits remained under English ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Nor were the Catholics numerous, since they num- 
bered no more than 500 in 1784. Yet Father Pellentz not only 
built this fine stone church, but he dedicated it to the Sacred Heart, 
the first church ever to be dedicated under this title on the North 
American Continent. 

The Sacred Heart church dedicated in 1787 remained as built 
by Father Pellentz until 1850 when, during the superiorship of 
Father Enders, S.J., the original structure was enlarged by the 
addition of transepts at each side and the construction of an apsidal 
east end, which gave depth to the sanctuary. Father Enders se- 
cured the services of a competent artist, Mr. Franz Stecher, who 
had at one time tested his vocation in the Society, to decorate the 
interior of the church. Mr. Stecher’s compositions are still in a 
fair state of preservation, and have been pronounced by experts 
to be work of the highest order. The artist’s theme was to express 
in eight compositions the intense personal love of Christ, and 
fitly to embellish our first church of the Sacred Heart. Much 
of the painting the artist did whilst lying at full length on his back, 
or holding a mirror in his left hand while painting above his head 
on the ceiling. Early in the morning the artist would begin his 
work, and continue for five or even six hours before breaking his 
fast. For days at a time he would abstain even from coffee, so that 
his head might be clear and his hand steady as he carried out what 
was to him a sacred task. 

The first picture represents the conclusion of the Council of the 
Blessed Trinity, wherein the Eternal Word yields up to His 
Heavenly Father the crown of glory, and accepts in its stead 
the Cross and Crown of Thorns. Then follow, in order, the Na- 
tivity of Our Saviour; the Institution of the Blessed Sacrament 
(this picture has been covered and hidden from sight since 1887, 
having been badly damaged by damp) ; the Crucifixion ; the Ascen- 
sion; the Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament by the whole Celes- 
tial Court; and, last of all, the figure of Christ expressing His 
Sacred Heart bursting forth in flames of ardent love. Unfortu- 
nately this last, perhaps the most exquisitely finished of all Mr. 
Stecher’s paintings, was utterly destroyed many years later when 
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the plaster became broken and unsafe, and had to be removed en- 
tirely. The picture of the Institution of the Blessed Sacrament, 
though not entirely destroyed, was so injured by dampness pene- 
trating through the stone wall of the church that restoration was 
impossible. It has not been removed, but it was covered partly by 
a false partition run up inside the sanctuary, and partly by a gilt 
framed picture representing the Appearance of the Sacred Heart 
to Saint Margaret Mary. But a portion of the original picture 
may still be seen behind this covering. 

With the enlargements of the church, and Mr. Stecher’s paint- 
ings completed, and the church cleared of all debt, on the Feast of 
the Assumption this Church of the Sacred Heart was solemnly 
consecrated by Bishop Kenrick in 1851, five years before Pope 
Pius IX, in 1856, extended the celebration of the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart to the Universal Church. 

Twenty years later, in 1871, when Father Enders was again 
superior for his second term at Conewago, he added the spire to 
the church. For the Centennial of the church, which was cele- 
brated in 1887, Father Patrick Forhan, who was then pastor, had 
the church entirely renovated. During the pastorate of Father 
Thomas W. Hayes (1889-1892), a new bell was installed in the 
belfry. The old bell is now in place at the Jesuit novitiate at Saint 
Andrew-on-Hudson. The old bell bore on one side, in the middle, 
the sacred monogram IHS, and around the shoulder the inscrip- 
tion, “Andreas Vanden Gheyn Me Fudit.” Below the IHS was 
the inscription ‘““Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam.” On the other side in 
the centre was the crowned monogram of the Blessed Virgin, 
above it the inscription “Lovanii Anno 1816,” and below the in- 
scription “Dei Paraeque Virginis Mariae.” 

The list of superiors at Conewago, as gathered from the records 
of the Society of Jesus, is as follows: 


1721 Joseph Greaton, S.J., intermittent visits. 
1741-1748 William Wappeler, S.J., used Conewago as a mis- 
sionary headquarters. 
1753 Mathias Manners, S.J., (alias Sittensberger) first 
resident pastor. 
During the Suppression of the Society: 
James Frambach (S.J.) 
Mathias Manners (second term). 
1763-1800 James Pellentz (S.J.). 
Sylvester Boarman (S.J.). 
Charles Sewell (S.J.). 
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From 1800 to 1812 the Mission of Conewago was served by 
secular priests, on account of the limited number of Fathers 
of the as yet suppressed Society of Jesus. The records of the 
Society state, of these years, that “. . . residentiae Conewagensis 
... propter penuriam Nostrorum ab aliis sacerdotibus occupantur.” 

The secular priests who served Conewago during this inter- 
mission were: 


Rev. Francis X. Brosius. 
-1804 Rev. Stanislaus Cerfoumont. 
1804-1812 Rev. Louis de Barth. 


In 1804 the Society of Jesus was re-established in America by 
papal decree, and in May, 1805, Bishop Carroll re-admitted six 
members to the Society. The list of superiors at Conewago now 
continues in an unbroken line, until the Jesuits handed over the 
church to the Bishop of Harrisburg: 





1812-1822 Adam Britt, S.J. 

1822-1843 Matthew Lekeu, S.J. 

1843-1846 Nicholas Steinbacher, S.J. 
1846-1847 Michael Tuffer, S.J. 

1847-1858 Joseph Enders, S.J. (first term). 
1858-1865 John B. Cattani, S.J. 

1865-1866 Simon Dompiere, S.J. 

1866-1867 Alphonse Charlier, S.J. 
1867-1868 Burchard Villiger, S.J. 
1868-1870 Ignatius Bellwalder, S.J. 
1870-1883 Joseph Enders, S.J. (second term). 
1883-1887 Patrick Forhan, S.J. 

1887-1889 John B. Mullaly, S.J. 

1889-1892 Thomas W. Hayes, S.J. 
1892-1898 Timothy O’Leary, S.J. 
1898-1899 Daniel A. Haugh, S.J. 
1899-1901 William R. Cowardin, S.J. 


In 1901 the Jesuit Fathers, having evangelized the Conewago 





Valley, and founded nine outlying missions with their churches; 
after having labored amongst the Catholics of that region for 180 
years, withdrew their members to other spheres of work, and 
the church at Conewago was handed over to the Bishop of Harris- 
burg who, but for so secular a matter as the locating of a railroad 
station, might possibly have been known as the Bishop of Cone- 
wago. 
V. Jesuit AcTIviTIES aT CONEWAGO 


During the earlier years of the Mission of Saint Francis Regis, 
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Conewago was more of a stopping-off place for the Jesuits than 
an actual Residence with a number of evangelical works spreading 
out on all sides in its immediate neighborhood. Nevertheless, 
during the 180 years that the Fathers worked from Conewago 
as a centre, the Mission held a far more important place in the 
activities of the Society than is held by an ordinary parochial 
centre. That some of its highest ambitions were not realized is 
due, in part, to the fact that a proposed Pennsylvania railroad line 
and depot was diverted, as originally planned, from Conewago to 
Harrisburg. Which is one reason, amongst others, why the latter 
was selected as the seat of an episcopal See instead of Conewago, 
which at first seems to have been contemplated. 

First, and perhaps foremost, of the anticipated dignities of 
Conewago is associated with the Sacred Heart church itself. When 
Father Enders, S.J., enlarged and beautified the church in 1850, 
in anticipation of its consecration in the following year by Bishop 
Kenrick, he placed the pulpit on the Epistle side of the sanctuary, 
in which position it remained until the Centennial in 1887. This 
position for the pulpit was certainly most unusual for an ordinary 
parish church; since the placing of the pulpit on the Epistle side 
makes it possible for the preacher to face the bishop when he is 
occupying the episcopal throne at pontifical functions. Father 
Enders must therefore have had more than a mere surmise that 
Conewago church might possibly become the episcopal church of a 
diocesan bishop. But when the diocese was erected in 1868, Har- 
risburg was chosen both for the name and seat of the diocese. 
Yet Conewago was not to be deprived entirely of pontifical func- 
tions ; for on September 26, 1830, Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia, 
in Conewago church, ordained to the priesthood the Rev. James 
Bradley, and conferred the sub-diaconate on four young men, one 
of whom, the Rev. F. X. Gartland, ultimately became Bishop of Sa- 
vannah. 

Conewago also nearly became the Scholasticate for the Ameri- 
can Jesuit Province. A note published in Woodstock Letters for 
June, 1890, contains the record: “He (Mr. Lancaster, S.J., Pro- 
curator of the Province) suggested Conewago as the place, and 
for a time the suggestion prevailed, and the foundations for the 
Scholasticate were partly dug on a site not more than three hun- 
dred yards from the Conewago chapel. Whether for better or 
worse, the idea was abandoned, though the railroad offered to 
build a station at any point desired, near the intended site of the 
Scholasticate.”” Conewago was used as a Villa for the juniors 
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from Frederick, Maryland, both before and after 1860. And it 
is certain that Conewago was at one time proposed as the site for 
the Collegium Maximum for the Society of Jesus. The boundaries 
for the foundations of the building were actually staked off, 
though nothing in the way of excavations was attempted. The 
abandonment of this plan, according to a Father of the Society, 
was due to the disturbance caused by the Civil War. Nevertheless, 
between 1824 and 1855 some of the younger Jesuits made their 
studies at Conewago. 

From 1812, when Father Adam Britt, S.J., was appointed Su- 
perior, down to 1901, when the Society of Jesus withdrew from 
the Mission, Conewago maintained its position as a Residence of 
the Fathers. The number of resident Jesuits varied. Sometimes 
only the Superior and one other Father were in residence ; at others 
the Superior had three and sometimes four Fathers as his assist- 
ants. At times the resident Community was increased by the ad- 
dition of two or perhaps three coadjutor Brothers, while occa- 
sionally aspirants to the priesthood in the Society were making 
their studies there. In the 180 years of Jesuit occupancy, sixty- 
nine Fathers served at various times at Conewago and twenty-five 
coadjutor Brothers, of whom the last surviving coadjutor, Brother 
Dockery, is still active at Fordham, New York (1931). 

Chief amongst the devotions practised at Conewago was devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, in whose honor Father Pellentz dedi- 
cated the new stone church. Definite organization of the devo- 
tion does not appear to have taken place until 1870, when Father 
Ignatius Bellwalder founded the Sodality of the Most Sacred 
Heart. In 1878 the name of the organization was changed to the 
Confraternity of the Sacred Heart, becoming in 1886 the League 
of the Sacred Heart. 

The Confraternity of the Most Holy Rosary was founded at 
Conewago in 1880, but it is doubtful if it continued to exist after 
1887. The Bona Mors Association flourished at Conewago from 
about 1871 down to the time of the Jesuit withdrawal in 1901. 
From 1870 until 1883 there existed at Conewago the Sodality of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament. All mention of the devotion in the 
records of the Society at Conewago cease after 1883. There was 
an ejaculatory prayer, very commonly used among the older gen- 
eration at Conewago, the origin of which it is well nigh impossible 
to trace. This prayer consisted of the aspiration: “May the Divine 
Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary be ever known, 
loved, honored and imitated in all places throughout the world.” 
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VI. EpucCATIONAL AND SocIAL WorkKS 


True to the spirit of their Institute, as soon as the Jesuit Fathers 
were well settled in the Mission of Saint Francis Regis at Cone- 
wago they began the foundation of a system of Christian educa- 
tion. The work was really started by Father Adam Britt, one of 
the pre-Suppression Jesuits. Father Britt brought out one of 
the earliest Catechisms ever published in the United States. This 
work, which was published at Philadelphia in 1810, was printed in 
German, and was provided for the German-speaking Catholics 
who were scattered throughout the territory of the Mission. Father 
Britt compiled his Catechism from an original work of the great 
Jesuit theologian and Doctor of the Church, St. Peter Canisius. 

In 1822 Father Matthew Lekeu was appointed Superior at Cone- 
wago, and it is he who, in 1835, built the two substantial school 
houses, both of which served for more than half a century— 
the second building was demolished about 1902. These buildings 
were the scene of the early labors of Father Virgil H. Barber’s 
Latin school, but they were also used for catechetical classes when 
the people, at short notice from Father Lekeu in the intervals of 
his unending missionary travels, would send their children for in- 
struction. 

The next pastor, Father Nicholas Steinbacher, had the able 
assistance of two Fathers as well as two coadjutors, and in 1844 
a flourishing parochial school was in full operation under the 
care of the two Brothers. In addition to the weekly curriculum, 
the Brothers conducted catechetical classes in the school houses 
on Sundays. 

In 1847 Father Joseph Enders became pastor, and he extended 
the educational work of Conewago by inducing the Sisters of St. 
Joseph at McSherrystown to set up a parochial school in the 
basement of the orphanage which the Sisters conducted. A year 
after this school was started a separate structure, dedicated to 
the Sacred Heart, was erected to serve as a parochial school. 
Later the boys and girls were educated in separate buildings. 

The great work of Father Manns, who came as assistant to 
Father Enders in 1862, was the organization of schools in the 
outlying missions that had been founded from Conewago. His 
habit was to appear at one or other of these schools, half an hour 
after class had begun, and sitting at the principal’s desk, he 
would summon individual boys and girls before him, and put 
each one through a rigorous examination on the Catechism; and 
woe betide the luckless child who, from fear or indolence or 
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even from lapse of memory, stood silent before the good Father’s 
questioning. Once a month, instead of hearing Catechism, Father 
Manns entered the confessional in a small side room, and every 
child had to go to Confession. 

About the year 1886 an Educational Board was appointed by 
Bishop Shanahan of Harrisburg, to deal with the school affairs 
of his diocese, of which the Conewago Valley was a part. It was 
the official duty of the Board to proceed to a detailed investi- 
gation of the parochial schools, and then draw up a series of 
suggestions leading to the improvement and unification of elemen- 
tary teaching throughout the diocese. The move was unques- 
tionably a prudent and a wise one, a proof of the Bishop’s en- 
lightened zeal in a vitally important part of his obligations, and 
the new Board was soon started on an efficient career. Three suc- 
cessive Jesuit pastors at Conewago were members of this Board, 
and it was not until the fourth year of its existence that a move 
was brought about, which has now come to be scored with well 
deserved condemnation. 

In the summer of 1890 the Conewago pastor, Father Thomas W. 
Hayes, S.J., announced from the pulpit that it had been decided 
to convert the parochial schools of the Valley under Jesuit con- 
trol into “Free Schools,” thereby relieving the congregation of the 
undue burden of double taxation. “In one of these schools,” 
Father Hayes went on to say, “namely that at Irishtown, there 
has always been a certain aid granted by the State, in the shape 
of a limited appropriation, and there is no reason why the same 
should not be obtained for the others. Permission for this change 
has been granted by the Bishop, and besides we have the published 
opinion of one of the leading prelates of the United States, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, to guide us.” 

The congregation received this announcement with consternation ; 
indignant in revolt against any State control over the Catholic 
schools, even though the teaching of the Catechism would con- 
tinue outside the hours of the ordinary curriculum. That finan- 
cial difficulties were the motive for the projected change was out 
of the question. For if there were no surplus funds, at least the 
schools had been kept going by the devotion and self-denial of the 
people. 

But whatever the reasons, the conversion of the parochial schools 
into free schools was announced as an accomplished fact, and 
Father Manns, who had built the schools, could do no more than 
remain silent in the face of his own superior’s acceptance of the 
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change in the status of the Catholic schools. But the change was 
not allowed to become as detrimental as it well might have been. 
The nuns at McSherrystown, as well as the teaching staffs at 
others of the parochial schools, set themselves to pass the State 
examinations, and so received State appointments in those very 
schools. But for all that, the schools and their teachers were con- 
stantly under the pressure of non-Catholic officials. 

The system did not last long, however, and its story belongs to 
a wider horizon than that of the Conewago Valley. It is suffi- 
cient to relate that, under the charge of a later pastor the control 
which the State exercised over the Conewago schools was gradu- 
ally, and with no little difficulty, shaken off, and in 1893 Father 
Timothy O’Leary, S.J., had restored his schools to their former 
parochial status. 

Of all the apostolic and educational labors performed by the 
Jesuits at Conewago, perhaps the most important and certainly 
not the least fruitful were the attempts at providing a secondary 
education for such pupils as could attend the classes. 

And although this sphere of activity is undoubtedly the chief 
work of the Society of Jesus, circumstances at Conewago were 
such that in the period 1800 to 1890, no fewer than eight succes- 
sive Latin schools were started, enjoying an existence of from 
four to five years. The difficulties were enormous. The Fathers, 
always few in number over any given time, were immersed in 
widely extending apostolic labors, entailing much missionary travel- 
ling and frequently with prolonged absences from the Residence. 
Money was not plentiful, and almost invariably the pupils could 
attend classes only after a season spent in strenuous farm 
labor. Higher education meant sacrifice, not only on the part of 
the Jesuit instructors, but also on the part of the students who 
walked long distances after heavy work to receive instruction. Nor 
were the material rewards of the Jesuit teachers anything like a 
source of income, for most of the parents could pay no more than 
a mere trifle for these educational privileges for their sons. 

The first of the Latin schools of which any written record exists 
was that started by the Rev. F. X. Brosius, a secular priest who 
was temporary pastor at Conewago. What success attended this 
school is not known, but it is certain that in 1807 two young Cone- 
wago men, Adam and Joseph Marshall, who were cousins, entered 
the Jesuit novitiate, Adam Marshall eventually being ordained 
priest. Eight years later there was another Jesuit vocation from 
Conewago, Thomas Adams, who died at Georgetown two years 
after entering the Society. 
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In 1835 the Latin school was re-started by Father Virgil H. 
Barber, S.J., with a small class of Conewago lads. The course of 
studies included, amongst other subjects, Latin and Chemistry. 
Circumstances were such that Father Barber’s school lasted only 
three years. Yet it gave three vocations to the Society, one to 
the secular priesthood, and one to the profession of law. 

From 1844 to 1848 the Conewago Latin school was conducted 
by three Jesuit coadjutors, Brothers Timothy Brosnan, Edmund 
Quinlan, and Patrick Carroll. In 1856 the school was re-opened 
with two Jesuit Brothers on the teaching staff, continuing until 
1861. 

The highest point of efficiency of the Conewago Latin school 
was reached under Father F. X. De Neckere, S.J., who revived 
the school twice during the two periods of his residence at Cone- 
wago. The school was again revived from 1881 to 1884 by Father 
Peter Flanagan, S.J., and Father Hugh Quin, S.J., and again con- 
tinued by Father John Mullaly, S.J., from 1887 to 1889, the in- 
structions being given by Mr. D. C. Smith, father of the Rev. 
Mark J. Smith, S.J., of New York City. From 1890 to 1892 the 
school was once more re-started by Father Thomas W. Hayes, 
S.J., with Mr. Ignatius Langley as instructor. Of the pupils who 
studied under this distinguished layman two became Jesuits and 
a third is a secular priest in the Diocese of Mobile. With the 
death of Mr. Langley passed the endeavor to maintain the Latin 
school at Conewago. 

Yet although the intermissions constitute a longer period than 
the years in which the school was in operation, the very fact that 
the school existed at all was a great achievement. Part of the 
time covered was that in which the country was distracted by the 
Civil War. Priests would return home from exhausting mission- 
ary travels, to spend their rest in organizing the studies for second- 
ary education, and to carry out a curriculum that coincided to the 
letter with the catalogue of Loyola College at Baltimore; impart- 
ing, by the dim light of a farm lantern, a classical education to a 
class of farm lads, who had heroically trudged in to Conewago 
to exchange the strenuous toil of their bodies for the no less exact- 
ing labor of intellectual effort. It appears to be no more than a 
commonplace to relate that (fruits of such devotion in teachers and 
pupils) there was scarcely a student of the Conewago Latin school 
but became in after life a distinguished citizen, a churchman, or a 
trusted practitioner in one or other of the learned professions. 
One of the most interesting secular activities of the Jesuits at 
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Conewago was the insurance society, known as the St. Joseph’s 
Roman Catholic Beneficial Association. This society was organ- 
ized by Father John B. Emig, S.J., in March, 1882. Only prac- 
ticing Catholics were eligible for membership, and neglect of his 
religious duties rendered a member liable to expulsion and for- 
feiture of all claims for benefits. The society assured to its mem- 
bers the payment of a sum of money to the survivors of the in- 
sured member. There was also a benefit payable on the death of 
a member’s wife, and a weekly sum payable during sickness or 
accident. The final act of charity paid by the society to its mem- 
bers was the celebration of a solemn Mass at his burial, and the 
conduct of the funeral by the Spiritual Director of the association. 

Last of all there was the lending library, which Father De 
Neckere found in 1872. The nucleus of the library was the col- 
lection of books left at Conewago by Father Fromm, who was 
on the mission about the years 1790-1800. The alley-way between 
the church and the Residence was roofed over, and in this build- 
ing Father De Neckere installed his library. By rigid economies 
and the occasional donations of enthusiastic parishioners the Father 
managed to keep abreast of the literary needs of the day. An 
entrance fee of twenty-five cents was charged, and after that a 
flat rate of one dollar a year sufficed to secure for an entire family 
all the privileges and benefits of the library. The library was re- 
moved to the old school house in 1887, and from this time its de- 
cline may be dated. About 1891 it came practically to an end. 
Not, however, ingloriously, for the remnant that found a home 
in the school house appears to have been seized upon by the boys 
attending the school, and in their raids the books seem to have dis- 
appeared. 

VII. Vocations From CoNEWAGO 


The early years of the settling of the Jesuits at Conewago 
were years of strenuous and untiring missionary activity. Days 
given up to hard riding, travelling along rough and insecure cart 
tracks, to say Mass at outlying stations, to hear Confessions, and 
then on to some fresh scene of apostolic labor. The first priests 
certainly were away on their missionary travels much more fre- 
quently than they were resident at the Conewago mission. Even 
as late as the pastorate of Father James Pellentz at the close of 
the eighteenth century, this worthy priest was accustomed to set 
out on his missionary rounds carrying all the requisites for the 
celebration of Mass, altar stone, missal, vestments, chalice, etc., 
wrapped in a bundle and strapped on his back. 
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Yet vocations for the Religious state began to come quite early. 
The first native-born recruit to the Society of Jesus was Adam 
Marshall, who was born at Conewago in November, 1785. He 
entered the Society in October, 1807, and died whilst at sea on the 
Mediterranean on September 20, 1825. His cousin, Joseph Mar- 
shall, also born at Conewago in 1788, became a Jesuit Brother in 
December, 1807, took the final vows in 1821, and died at George- 
town in February, 1858. Thomas Adams, who was born at Cone- 
wago in June, 1798, entered the Society in 1815, and died at 
Georgetown whilst still a Scholastic in 1817. Thomas Lilly, born 
in November, 1806, and Samuel M. Lilly, born in June, 1818, 
both at Conewago, entered the Society, eventually becoming priests. 
The first of these two Fathers died at Philadelphia in March, 1863; 
Father Samuel M. Lilly died at Baltimore in November, 1854. 
Other Jesuit Fathers, born either at Conewago or in one of the 
neighboring parishes are Francis X. Brady, Joseph H. Hann, 
Michael A. Noel, Benedict J. Smith, Florence J. Sullivan, and 
Mark J. Smith, now Father Minister of Campion House in New 
York City (1931). Four of the young Conewago Jesuits never 
lived to complete their course ; these were Thomas Adams, Michael 
J. Fleming, Alfred J. Gough, Joseph Strubinger. All four were 
Scholastics at the time of their death, the oldest being no more 
than twenty-six years of age. Michael J. Fleming was admitted 
to the vows on his death bed. F. Marshall Smith and Thomas N. 
Smith are Scholastics at Woodstock. 

Besides the Fathers and Scholastics just mentioned, the Cone- 
wago parish gave six coadjutors to the Society of Jesus. The 
names of the six are: Virgil Golden, Edward Horwedel, Francis 
X. Horwedel, George Kuhn, Joseph Marshall, Paul A. Smith. 
There were thirteen further vocations to the Society of Jesus from 
Conewago who, in the testing of the noviceship, were found to be 
unsuited for the Religious state. Some returned to secular life, 
four of them became secular priests, and one only ended up in 
an unsatisfactory manner. One alone, amongst the entire thirty- 
four vocations from Conewago failed to measure up to the high 
standard set before them by their Jesuit pastors. 

The Society of Jesus has not, however, claimed all the Religious 
vocations. Father Philip J. Colgan, O.S.A., of Villanova, Pa., 
Dom Jerome Lawrence, O.S.B., and Dom James Spalding, O.S.B., 
are Conewago boys. 

Almost as many secular priests as Religious came from the 
Conewago Mission. The most illustrious of them being the Right 
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Rev. John Timon, D.D., who, born at Conewago, on February 12, 
1797, died as Bishop of Buffalo on April 6, 1867. There are re- 
corded twenty-two secular priests who were born and educated in 
Conewago township, to which number may be added seven semi- 
narians who have received Sacred Orders since the departure of 
the Jesuits. 

Thus has Conewago given fifty-seven of her sons to the service 
of the Church: 1 bishop, 20 Jesuits, 1 Augustinian, 2 Benedictines, 
32 secular priests. 

Unfortunately no record is available of the girls and young 
women from Conewago who entered the Religious state as nuns 
or Sisters. But it is said by a Jesuit Father, himself a son of 
Conewago, that the Religious vocations of women from Cone- 
wago greatly outnumber the combined total of men for the Re- 
ligious state and the secular priesthood. 


VIII. Tue Passinc oF THE JESUITS 


This relation has, so far, dealt with a record of Jesuit activity 
at Conewago covering a period of some 180 years; that is, from 
the first arrival of Father Joseph Greaton, S.J., in 1721 to the 
pastorate of Father William R. Cowardin in 1901, when the work 
of the Jesuits came to a close. From an advanced outpost of 
Catholicism at Conewago in 1721, when the English penal laws 
against Catholics were in force in the American Colonies, the 
Fathers continued their apostolic labors until 1901, when Cone- 
wago boasted not only its fine parish church, but was also the 
fruitful parent of nine separate Missions, of which all had be- 
come separate parishes, as well as several Mission Stations. 

Catholic education, rather than the management of parishes 
is the chief work of the Society of Jesus, and the time had come 
at Conewago when the higher authorities of the Society con- 
sidered that the Fathers could be transferred to other fields of 
labor. Accordingly the Society of Jesus withdrew its members 
from Conewago, and handed the spiritual work over to the Bishop 
of Harrisburg. The Society retained the farm properties, which 
they had acquired by purchase, and gave to the diocese the Sacred 
Heart Church and the adjoining Residence, henceforth the pres- 
bytery. 

But although Conewago in 1901 became a secular parish, its 
connection with the Society of Jesus can never be entirely effaced, 
for it holds in its burial ground the sacred dust of those Jesuit 
Fathers who worked and died at Conewago. The names and the 
dates of death of the Jesuits at Conewago are: 
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John William Beschter, S.J. January 6, 1842, (died at Para- 


dise ) 
Adam Britt, S.J. July 12, 1822 
John B. Cattani, S.J. August 31, 1865 
Francis X. De Neckere, S.J. January 8, 1879, (died at Lit- 
tlestown ) 
Michael Dougherty, S.J. August 27, 1863 
John B. Emig, S.J. December 10, 1889 
Thomas Finegan, S.J. January 23, 1887 
Luke Geissler, (S.J.) August 15, 1786 
Brother Senanus Mangan, S.J. December 26, 1898 
James Pellentz, (S.J.) March 13, 1800 
George Villiger, S.J. September 20, 1882 


The names in parenthesis (S.J.) are those of the Jesuit Fathers 
who continued in the Society during the period of Suppression 
1773-1806. 

Rey. Stanislaus Cerfoumont, who was pastor at Conewago 
during the temporary withdrawal of the Jesuits, 1806-1811, owing 
to the fewness of their numbers, died on August 2, 1804, and is 
buried at Conewago. 

From 1721 to 1812 the lists of Jesuits working at Conewago 
are meagre, due, in part, to the difficult conditions of Colonial 
days, followed by the Suppression of the Society, and in part to 
the brief intermission when there were not sufficient Jesuits avail- 
able to man the Conewago Mission. But with the arrival of 
Father Adam Britt, S.J., a native of Germany who entered the 
Society in 1764, a period of intense activity set in. From that 
time until the Jesuit withdrawal in 1901 there were seventeen 
consecutive superiors at the Conewago Residence, and the total 
number of Jesuits who worked at and from Conewago in this 
period is sixty-nine, exclusive of twenty-five Brothers who were 
stationed there at various times. 

The first secular pastor appointed to Conewago after the with- 
drawal of the Jesuits in 1901 was the Rev. H. A. Loague, who had 
formerly been a Jesuit, but left the Society after ordination and 
became a secular priest. He was appointed in 1901 and in 1902 
was succeeded by the Rev. Eugene Haftlemeyer, who was pastor 
until his death in 1909. In that year Rev. Germanus Kohl, who 
had at one time been a Brother in the Society of Jesus, was nomi- 
nated pastor of Conewago. He held the pastorate until his death on 
March 31, 1914, and is buried in the graveyard. Father Kohl’s 
successor at Conewago was the Rev. Charles Koch, who was ap- 
pointed in 1914. Dr. Koch died in August, 1925, and is buried 
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in the graveyard. He was succeeded by the Rev. John F. O’Don- 
nell. 


IX. Missions FouNDED FROM CONEWAGO 
CaRLISLE, 1779-1802; 1834-1838 


One of the earliest of the Missions started from Conewago was 
that at Carlisle. The Borough of Carlisle, Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, is about thirty-two miles northwest of Conewago. 
Title to property in this town was secured by Father Sewall, 
February 5, 1779. The property consisted of a house and lot in 
an obscure part of the town. Here, three years after the Declara- 
tion of Independence were laid the first foundations of Catholicism 
in the region west of the Susquehanna. It was uncongenial soil 
for the planting of the Faith, for many of the early settlers were 
Irish Presbyterians. 

On one of his periodic visits in 1779, Father Sewall purchased 
from Robert Guthrie the younger, for thirty pounds, the modest 
property which was to be devoted to the service of religion. The 
money was furnished by Father Pellentz who, in 1785, wrote to 
the Very Rev. John Carroll: “I paid Mr. Geissler ninety-six 
pounds for a house in Carlisle, to keep service in.” Father Luke 
Geissler built the first log chapel. He was a German, and there 
was crying need for a priest of that nationality. After the cap- 
ture of the Hessians at Trenton, numbers of these poor men, 
amongst whom were some Catholics, were sent as prisoners to 
Carlisle, where they were employed in the erection of the stone 
military barracks. Father Geissler died at Conewago, August 15, 
1786. 

In order to be independent of the people, the Jesuits asked 
nothing of them for their services, support, or personal expenses : 
whatever was needed was furnished from their own funds. Even 
the land and buildings required for church purposes were pur- 
chased from the revenues derived from their own farms. As the 
former Jesuit missionaries were dying out towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, and priests from abroad came into the 
country for whom some provision had to be made, an arrange- 
ment was entered into with some of them who were employed 
at the old Jesuit missions, by which they were to receive their sup- 
port and a moderate salary. 

This was the case at Conewago, from which Carlisle was served 
for several years by priests who had never belonged to the So- 
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ciety, Revs. F. X. Brosius, Demetrius A. Gallitzin, Stanislaus Cer- 
foumont, John N. Mutz, Louis De Barth, and others. Conewago 
provided for all their expenses. But the Rev. F. X. Brosius, the 
successor of Father Pellentz, attempted to relieve the parent house 
of some of its burden by making Carlisle an independent and self- 
supporting parish. In furtherance of this plan he sold some 
of the property at Carlisle, and converted the funds from the sale 
into interest-bearing bonds, to be applied for the priests’ future 
support. Rev. N. Zocchi, signing himself “pastor of Carlisle,” 
acknowledges on December 1, 1807, the receipt of $120 from Mr. 
De Barth, “for the purpose of providing a part of the salary for 
the attending pastor of the Catholic congregation at Carlisle.” 
This priest, a Roman by birth, had charge of Carlisle for a time. 

In 1804 Father De Barth, who had been living at Lancaster, 
came to reside at Conewago as Superior. Under his supervision, 
in 1806 a brick church was built at Carlisle, modest in size and 
appearance, but a vast improvement on the old log chapel. It was 
not until 1821 that Carlisle had a resident pastor, the Rev. George 
D. Hogan, a cousin (but not a supporter) of the Hogan who had 
gained such an undesirable reputation in the troubles of St. Mary’s 
church in Philadelphia. As Father De Barth was then Adminis- 
trator of the diocese and procurator at Conewago, it is probable 
that Father Hogan was appointed to Carlisle by him. He re- 
mained scarcely a year, and was succeeded July 20, 1822, by the 
Rev. Patrick Dwen, who was pastor for fifteen years. It was 
during this time that Carlisle and York were definitely separated 
from the parent house at Conewago. At first Father Dwen resided 
at Carlisle; but in 1830 he transferred his residence to York, al- 
ternating between the two places every fortnight. 

From 1834 to 1838 Father Lekeu attended Carlisle, not as pas- 
tor, but to hear Confessions and to administer the sacraments to 
the Germans of this former outpost of Conewago. 


LITTLESTOWN, 1791-1884 


Littlestown, one of the oldest of the outlying missions of Cone- 
wago, is a place of some 900 inhabitants about six miles south 
of Conewago. The settlement was started about 1735 by a colony 
of German Lutherans, and was later increased by the immigra- 
tion of Catholics from Maryland. Mass was celebrated for some 
time at this place in private houses, but in 1791 property was bought 
and a chapel constructed by remodelling an old dwelling house. 
In 1840 an entirely new brick church was built. Father Pellentz 
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organized a body of trustees and fitted up the old building in the 
first instance; and Father Michael Dougherty had the parish in- 
corporated by the Pennsylvania Legislature on April 19, 1840, 
under the title, ‘““The Congregation of Saint Aloysius.” The 
new church was dedicated to St. Aloysius. 

In 1867 Father F. X. De Neckere established a parish circu- 
lating library in a brick school house which he built beside the 
church, and opening the school with lay teachers, he thus with- 
drew the Catholic children of the parish from the influence of the 
Lutherans, who managed and taught in the local free schools. 

In 1884 Littlestown was handed over to the Bishop of Harris- 
burg. In 1892 Father Crotty, who was then pastor, removed the 
old church and built a larger one on the site. For more than a 
century Littlestown had been served by Jesuits from Conewago, 
and it was indeed a tearful congregation that witnessed their de- 
parture in 1884. Even down to 1901 many of the older people 
of Littlestown journeyed to Conewago, specially to receive the 
spiritual ministrations of the Jesuits. 


THE MountTAIN Cuvurcu, 1816-1858 


On October 10, 1816, the corner stone of St. Ignatius Church, 
at what is now Orrtanna, was laid. This church is situated in 
Buchanan Valley, about ten miles west of Gettysburg, and some 
twenty-two miles from Conewago. Mass was said there once a 
month as long as the Conewago Jesuits attended this place, which 
was up to the year 1858. Then together with Gettysburg and 
Millerstown it was handed over to the Bishop of Philadelphia, 
who formed these three places into one charge, the pastor residing 
at Gettysburg. 

Father F. X. De Neckere, who attended this church during the 
last years in which it was under Jesuit control, provided a library 
and established the Rosary Society there. The land on which the 
church was built had been originally a free gift, but later the 
donor failed in business and his property, including the land on 
which the church was built, was advertised for sale at public 
auction. It was then that Father Louis De Barth (1819) 
purchased the tract for the Jesuits at Georgetown and Conewago. 
In 1853 all the land, except two acres on which the church and 
graveyard were located, was divided up into lots and sold. The 
lots were sold with discretion, for it was hoped that in this way 
a centre of Catholicism might be started in the heart of the 
Buchanan Valley. 
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The Rev. Will W. Whalen, pastor at Orrtanna, secured by 
legislative act the right to place a large sign on the Lincoln High- 
way with the direction: “The Old Jesuit Mission.” 


GETTysBuRG, 1831-1858 


The first mention of Gettysburg in the Catalogues of the Mary- 
land Jesuit Province is for the year 1831. Before that date, 
however, Mass had been said there in private houses by both 
Father De Barth and Father Lekeu. Until the building of their 
own church the people of this mission traveled twelve miles to the 
Conewago chapel to attend Mass. 

The exact date of the first erection of a Catholic church in 
Gettysburg is a matter of doubt. It must have been before 1831, 
however, for on May 18th of that year the church was struck by 
lightning, and accounts of the incident, published in the local 
papers, are still preserved. By October 2, 1831, the damage done 
by lightning had been repaired, and on that day the church was 
formally dedicated to St. Francis Xavier by Bishop Kenrick of 
Philadelphia. Father Matthew Lekeu and Father Michael 
Dougherty had between them organized the congregation, and now 
alternately said Mass there once a month up to the year 1843. 
From the latter year onward, until the place was finally relinquished 
in 1858, Mass was said at Gettysburg every two weeks. 

Father James B. Cotting, then attending Gettysburg, decided in 
1851 that a new and larger church would have to be provided, and 
for this purpose he bought property in the name of the superiors 
at St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. The new church was com- 
pleted by Father John B. Cattani and dedicated July 31, 1853, by 
Bishop Neumann of Philadelphia. Before the new church was 
ready for dedication a disaster, more serious than the lightning 
incident, occurred—for when the contractor was tearing down the 
old church one of the walls unexpectedly collapsed, and two 
colored workmen were killed. 

The last Jesuit to attend Gettysburg was Father Francis X. 
De Neckere, and he left there a lasting memorial of his energy 
and zeal by firmly establishing the devotion of the Holy Rosary, 
and providing a well-stocked parish circulating library. In 1854 
Gettysburg was given over to the diocese of Philadelphia. 


ParRADISE, 1830-1891 
About a mile from Abbottstown, York County, Pa., there stands 
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a large stone church, dedicated to St. Mary of the Immaculate 
Heart, and served today by a diocesan priest. Originally the 
place was attended from Conewago, some twelve miles distant. 
The exact date of the erection of the present church is uncertain; 
it was probably built in 1843 or 1844. The corner stone of the 
Paradise church was laid on June 18, 1843. 

Before that time Mass was said at what was known as 
“Brandt’s” or the Pigeon Hills chapel, by Father De Barth. Long 
before this time, however, Mass had been said as early as 1761, 
though possibly not oftener than two or three times a year, in the 
house of a Mr. Wise. 

In 1831 Father John William Beschter established his residence 
at Brandt’s chapel, and remained at this mission, dying there 
January 4, 1842. He was buried at Conewago. During the last 
year of his life Father Beschter was assisted by Father Philip 
Sacchi, and in 1843 Father Sacchi opened a school at Paradise, 
which was conducted by Brother Timothy Brosnan. In 1844 the 
Residence was abandoned and the school closed. From this time 
until shortly before the handing over of the parish to the Bishop 
of Harrisburg in 1891, Paradise was attended from Conewago, 
the same priest saying Mass on alternate Sundays at Paradise and 
Littlestown. Father John B. Archambault, who died in New York 
City, on December 3, 1910, was the last Jesuit appointed to serve 
as pastor. 

During the sixty-one years that Paradise was served from 
Conewago no fewer than fourteen Jesuit Fathers attended there. 
Father De Neckere’s service at Paradise lasted through fifteen 
unbroken years, and it is to him that Paradise owes the privilege of 
having given three of her sons to the Society of Jesus and one to 
the secular priesthood. It is to Paradise that Baltimore owes the 
Novena of Grace, the devotion promoted by Father Francis X. 
Brady, S.J. For it was to Father De Neckere that Father Brady 
owed his education, his vocation, and his lifelong devotion to 
the Apostle of the Indies. 


York, 1776-1819; 1834-1838; 1853 


York, Pennsylvania, with a population today of more than 
55,000; with two large churches and two missions in East York; 
with the combined energies of six priests and eleven nuns expended 
on its spiritual and educational needs, was of so little consequence 
from 1776 to 1808, that the monthly visit of a priest from Cone- 
wago sufficed for the needs of the few scattered Catholics. In 
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1808 a property was purchased, and Mass celebrated in the dwelling 
house. Two years later the dwelling house chapel was demolished, 
and a brick church dedicated to St. Patrick was erected in its 
place. 

In 1819 a secular priest, Rev. Lorence Huber, became the first 
resident pastor at York, and after that date Jesuits from Cone- 
wago, though no longer actually in charge, frequently officiated 
there. From 1834 to 1838 Father Lekeu visited York regularly 
to hear the Confessions of the Germans, and thereafter at irregular 
intervals German-speaking Fathers from Conewago visited York 
for the same purpose. 

During the year 1852-1853 Father John B. Cattani was again 
officially designated for this duty; so that from 1776 to 1853 York 
had practically the almost continuous services of the Jesuits from 
Conewago. 

The arrangement of having a resident pastor for the English- 
speaking portion of the congregation, and a visiting priest for the 
German-speaking portion became unsatisfactory. In June 1852 
the Germans purchased a lot in the town, and erected a church 
dedicated to St. Mary. On October 25th of that year the first 
Mass was celebrated in the new church, which now became an 
independent congregation. Father James B. Cotting celebrated 
Mass in the new church twice a month until 1853, when the newly- 
ordained Rev. J. Wachter was appointed the first resident pastor 
at St. Mary’s. York ceased definitely to be a mission of Conewago 
on July 4, 1853. 


Hanover, 1822-1828; 1867-1889 


From 1822 to 1828 Mass was celebrated occasionally at Hanover 
by Father Lekeu and Father De Barth in an old building standing 
on Jesuit property. From 1828 to 1867 the people at Hanover 
walked the three and a half miles to attend worship at Conewago 
chapel. It was in 1867 that a regular parish was formed and a 
suitable and permanent Catholic place of worship was established. 

In 1867 Father Peter Manns was put in charge of the few 
Catholics at Hanover, where he bought an old Lutheran church, 
which he utilized for a church and school. The town was noted 
for the violence of its Protestantism, which no doubt was the cause 
of indifference amongst some of the Catholics. But Father Manns 
was out to combat both Protestantism and indifference. By 1873 
he had managed to build a house for the Sisters who were taking 
charge of the parochial school, and when, in 1878, he handed over 
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the congregation to Father John B. Emig, both church and school 
were in a highly flourishing condition. 

In 1880 Father Emig completed and dedicated to St. Joseph a 
new and handsome church, and in 1889 transferred this now 
numerous and fervent congregation, with all its valuable property 
free of debt, to the Bishop of Harrisburg. By the unflagging 
industry of the sons of St. Ignatius it has come to pass that Han- 
over, once violently and notoriously Protestant, is today one of the 
most sought-for appointments within the gift of the Bishop of 
Harrisburg. 


McSHe_errystown, 1890-1899 


In 1890 Father Thomas W. Hayes, then pastor at Conewago, 
found it necessary to make some provision for the over-crowded 
condition of the church, and he decided that the wisest move 
would be to erect McSherrytown into an independent parish. He 
built beside the convent and directly connected with it a frame 
church, which he dedicated to the Most Holy Trinity. The first 
pastor was Father James Pye Neale, who after one year was 
succeeded by Father D. Leo Brand, remaining there until shortly 
before his death, which occurred at Georgetown on July 17, 1897. 
During the next two years Father William R. Cowardin attended 
Holy Trinity, and to him fell the duty of transferring McSherrys- 
town to its first secular pastor, Rev. Pius P. Hemler of the Harris- 
burg diocese. 

The smallness of the church and the inconvenience of its loca- 
tion adjoining the convent and academy, decided Father Hemler to 
erect another church. This he did, building a brick church in a 
more accessible spot, dedicating it to St. Mary. 

The first convent and school was erected in the town in 1834 
by the Sisters of Charity from Emmitsburg. The buildings were 
destroyed by fire in 1840, and the Sisters departed. The convent 
was rebuilt by the trustees and sold to the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, who conducted a school there until 1851, when they too de- 
parted. The convent remained unoccupied until 1854, when the 
Sisters of St. Joseph purchased the house and land. From 1834 
on the spiritual needs of the three Communities of Sisters who 
occupied the convent were met by the services of the Conewago 


Jesuits. 
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New Oxrorp, 1852-1891 


New Oxford is a small town about five miles northwest of 
Conewago, along the main road to Paradise. The Jesuits taught 
catechism here in private houses long before a church was built. 
In 1851 one Jacob Martin donated a lot in the heart of the town 
for a church, and here Father De Neckere built the small church 
of St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception, where services were 
held on week days and certain holy days. In 1879 New Oxford 
and Paradise were united in one charge with a weekly Mass, 
alternating an early one at one church and a late one at the other. 

In 1862 a Catholic school was begun, with the classes held in 
the church. In recent years the church has been enlarged and an 
independent school house erected, where the teaching is under- 
taken by Sisters of Charity. The Jesuits withdrew in 1891, since 
which time the parish has been served by a secular priest as resi- 
dent pastor. 


Besides the nine outlying Missions of Conewago just mentioned, 
the Conewago Fathers attended many other places, of which some 
never grew into regular parishes. Some of these places owe their 
churches to the zeal of secular pastors, though the conditions that 
made the need of a church felt owe their inception to early Jesuit 
activity. 

Such a place, for example, is Bonneauville, a village that is 
situate midway between Conewago and Gettysburg. A number 
of Catholic families lived there, among them the parents of 
Brother Virgil L. Golden, S.J., of Georgetown University. These 
Catholics attended the church at Conewago. In 1859 the Rev. 
Basil B. Shorb founded the church of St. Joseph at Bonneauville, 
donating the money for land and buildings out of his private in- 
heritance. From 1859 until his death in 1871, Father Shorb lived 
at Bonneauville, and ministered to the spiritual wants of the people. 
The congregation has since grown somewhat in importance, though 
its numbers have increased but little since the days when they 
attended the church at Conewago. 

The town of Chambersburg, more than thirty-five miles distant 
from Conewago, had a log church before the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, which was probably built by Father Pellentz 
or one of his assistants. In 1812 Father De Barth replaced the 
log chapel by a stone church dedicated under the title of Corpus 
Christi. During the years 1835 and 1836 Father Matthew Lekeu 
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was assigned to minister to the needs of the Germans of this 
congregation. 

At Millersville also, from 1856 to 1858, Father De Neckere 
ministered to the spiritual needs of the Catholics there, going from 
Conewago. There are other places, also, where the Conewago 
Jesuits extended their wide-flung missionary travels. But accurate 
and reliable records are so scant, that the story of these mission 
stations must await the discovery of whatever historical documents 
may some day be forthcoming. 


APPENDICES 
I 
Post OFFICE ADDRESSES FOR CONEWAGO 


From 1851, and probably earlier, to 1855: 
Conewago P. O. New Oxford, Adams Co., Pa. 
From 1855 to 1861: 
Hanover P. O., York Co., Pa. 
From 1861 to 1892: 
McSherrystown P. O., Adams Co., Pa. 
From 1892 to March 1914: 
Edgegrove P. O., Adams Co., Pa. 
From March 1, 1914: 
R. F. D. 5, Hanover, Pa. 


II 
PARISH REGISTERS OF CONEWAGO 


The Baptismal Registers of the church begin December 27, 
1791 ; there are three loose sheets and no priest’s name is signed. 
The first bound volume begins February 11, 1792. The First 
Synod of Baltimore, held in the preceding November, had pre- 
scribed the keeping of parochial registers, and Father Pellentz, who 
was present at the Synod, promptly complied with the regulation. 

In 1793 and 1794 the signature patrinus Stanislaus Cerfoumont 
and patrinus F. X. Brosius appear, and this term patrinus con- 
tinues in use until October 16, 1795, when sponsors is introduced. 
November 1, 1804 has the entry: “L. Barth patrinus tpse 
baptizans.” 

The baptismal registers of Conewago were edited and published 
by Mr. J. T. Reily. But they have long been out of print, and the 
only known copies at the present time are the two copies in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. 
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CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE (1801-1866) * 


By Sister M. Eutaria Teresa Morratt, A.M. 


The history of the Catholic Church in the United States is best 
understood in the lives of its leaders, cleric and lay. The present 
state of our knowledge of the archival sources here and abroad 
for our history is so inadequate that our efforts are well spent in 
gathering together in biographical sketches all the scattered frag- 
ments of Catholic thought and action in our country. To another 
generation of writers, to whom access to these documentary ma- 
terials will come more readily and more generously, must be left 
to a large extent those broader and deeper expositions of doctrine 
and discipline as exemplified in the lives of Catholics which can 
more accurately be called historical. 

There is danger, of course, of overstressing this biographical 
approach to American Catholic history; but in many cases a de- 
tailed account of the life of an outstanding leader throws consider- 
able light upon the past and awakens new horizons for study and 
research. The subject of this essay: Charles Constantine Pise, is 
undoubtedly one of these leaders, both in the missionary and 
literary fields. 

Apart from a few brief and wholly inadequate accounts of 
Pise’s life, nothing has as yet been attempted of this more general 
nature. While not pretending to be exhaustive, this essay brings 
together for the first time the chief events in the life of a priest 
whose whole career as litterateur, missionary, and patriot is one of 
the remarkable pages in Catholic American history, and thus lays 
the foundation for a larger work, the contents of which are for the 
most part in the archives of Rome and Baltimore. 

It has been deemed best for the sake of precision and accuracy 
to follow strictly the line of chronology in Dr. Pise’s life, with 
such collateral explanations as heighten the picture of his varied 
activities and successes, the scenes of which take us from old 
colonial Annapolis, to the early days of Georgetown College; to 
Mount St. Mary’s College at Emmitsburg; to the Senate of the 
United States, and to the busy, thriving city of Brooklyn, where 
Dr. Pise died shortly after the close of the Civil War (May 26, 


1866). 


*Submitted to the Faculty of the School of Philosophy of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree 
of Master of Arts. The author is a member of the Faculty of Marylhurst 


College, Oswego, Oregon. 
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I 


The history of the Catholic contribution to American prose and 
poetry from the close of the colonial period to our own times has 
not yet been written. For convenience’s sake that history may be 
divided into three distinct epochs. The first or early period runs 
from the publication of John Carroll’s “Address to the Roman 
Catholics of the United States of America,” printed in Pise’s birth- 
place, Annapolis, in 1784, to the publication of Pise’s “History of 
the Catholic Church,” at Baltimore, in 1827. This early period 
has been partially catalogued with critical notes by Rev. Joseph 
M. Finotti in his “Bibliographia Catholica Americana”: a list of 
works written by Catholic authors and published in the United 
States up to 1820.1. Apart from Finotti’s sprightly volume, 
what is probably the only survey of pioneer Catholic literature in 
the United States is an essay by John Gilmary Shea in the Metro- 
politan of Baltimore in 1854.2. Shea, who was no mean critic 
of Catholic literary achievements has placed Dr. Pise among the 
foremost representatives of the middle period of Catholic Ameri- 
can letters, which runs from 1827 to the close of the Civil War. 

Since Shea’s day, several attempts have been made to compose 
a general handbook of Catholic American prose and poetry, but 
these have failed owing to the disorganized state of the materials 
on the subject as well as on account of the hopelessly scattered 
fragmentary and uncritical state of our knowledge of these ma- 
terials.? 

To this middle period of American letters (1827-1866) belongs 
a group of writers of which our nation may well be proud. Head- 
ing the list is Mathew Carey (1760-1839), America’s first great 
publicist, and following in his footsteps is Robert Walsh (1784- 
1859), a fellow alumnus with Pise at Georgetown College, who 


*Pp. 318. Boston, 1872. This is volume one of a larger project which 
Father Finotti was unable to complete before his death (1879). Unfor- 
tunately, the materials for the second volume, gathered through years of 
careful study, have been lost. Cf. “Biographical Sketch of Joseph Finotti,” 
Ms. Georgetown College Archives. 

*“Catholic Literature in the United States,” II, 303-360. 

°Cf. “Catholic Contributors to American Prose,” by Rev. James J. Daly, 
S.J., in “Catholic Builders of the Nation,” IV, 117 Boston, 1925. “In prepar- 
ing this article,’ writes Father Daly, “I have missed such a handbook 
grievously.” A sketch recently published by Thomas F. Meehan, “The 
Centenary of American Catholic Fiction,” in the “Historical Records and 
Studies,” (1929) XIX, 52-72, has not only broken new ground in this ab- 
sorbing subject but has also brought out into more salient and attractive 
colors the important place Dr. Pise has in the prose and poetry of the past 
century. 
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founded our first American quarterly magazine.* Among other 
notable writers of this period are Bishop John England (1786- 
1842), whose place in American apologetical prose is second to 
none ; and other members of the American hierarchy, John Hughes 
(1797-1864); Francis Patrick Kenrick (1797-1863); Martin 
John Spalding (1810-1872), and Benedict J. Fenwick, S.J. (1782- 
1846). 

In the ranks of the American priesthood the number of those 
who deserve mention in such a survey is small. That this is no 
reproach to Catholic scholarship during this period when Dr. Pise 
stands out so prominently, can best be explained in the light of 
the untold demands made upon the clergy at a time when the 
Church’s progress here was crowded with material wants. The 
development of the Catholic life in the United States previous to 
the Civil War was of necessity almost exclusively of a foundation 
nature. The Church’s energies were practically absorbed in caring 
for the vast accretions to the fold through natural increase and 
through immigration. In numbers alone the Church’s growth 
from 1820 to 1870 was from 100,000 to almost 5,000,000.5 It is 
only with the publication of the Catholic World in 1865 that the 
latest period of Catholic letters begins, though even at this time 
there were scarcely four Catholic writers who commanded more 
than intramural attention. 

In the middle period, however, there are certain phases of Cath- 
olic literary activities which have not been surpassed since the 
Civil War, and in the field of pure literature during these years 
there is no doubt that Charles Constantine Pise occupies a more 
than ordinary prominence. Pise’s life as priest, patriot, poet, pro- 
fessor, and pastor spans this middle period in such a dominant 
way that a detailed study of his writings reveals to a striking ex- 
tent the inner forces working for Catholic progress at the time. 

Dr. Pise’s place in this progress is made all the more secure by 
the fact that he was not only Catholic America’s best known liter- 
ary critic, but more especially because he was a reformer in Cath- 
olic literary circles. “He realized,” writes Thomas F. Meehan, 
“the growing need of something more attractive for popular read- 
ing, and started in at once to supply the lacking material, a task 


“Cf. “Mathew Carey,” by F. J. Maier, in Records of the American Catho- 
lic Historical Society, XXXIX (June, 1928), 72-154. Walsh’s quarterly was 
the American Review of History and Politics founded at Philadelphia in 
1811. 

*The statistics are given in Shaughnessy, “Has the Immigrant Kept the 
Faith?” New York, 1925. 
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for which his accomplishments, versatility, and industry well fitted 
him.”® No attempt has been made up to the present time to bring 
together into one essay the scattered historical fragments of his 
life or to evaluate from a modern critical standpoint his many 
literary productions.’ 


II 


To appreciate Dr. Pise’s contribution to American Literature the 
safest background is that of the years when he first entered the 
field: namely, in what may be called the Catholic Emancipation 
years: 1827-1830. 

Previous to the year 1829, when Pise published his first novel, 
“Father Rowland,” Catholic literature in the United States was 
almost exclusively devoted to works of piety, mainly translations 
of foreign books, as can be seen in Finotti’s list. The early period 
(1784-1829) was, comparatively speaking, an era of religious 
peace in the age-long controversy between the Church and mili- 
tant Protestantism; it is with the recrudescence of anti-Catholic 
bitterness, due to the fierce debates over Catholic Emancipation, 
that a change comes in productions by Catholics in this country; 
and a definitive date of departure may be seen in the publication 
(1826) at Georgetown, D. C., of the infamous Blanco White’s 
“Practical and Material Evidences against Catholicism,” issued 
with the formal approval of thirty-two leading Protestant minis- 
ters, headed by Bishop James Kemp. There is little doubt that 
Pise was inspired by this vicious attack to complete his first im- 
portant work, the “History of the Catholic Church,” which ap- 
peared the following year. 

From this time to the collapse of the Know Nothing move- 
ment in the Civil War period, the Nativistic political and religious 
groups enhanced their growing power by a steady stream of books, 
pamphlets and newspapers of a fanatically bigoted type, filled with 
charges of the most absurd and erratic kind, and all destined to 
“prevent the growth of Popery” in the American Republic. The 
gross misrepresentations made against priests and bishops who 
were denounced as immoral; the branding of Catholics as for- 
eigners, unfitted by their spiritual allegiance to the Pope to be 
loyal citizens, or to take part in public office; the spirit of intoler- 
ance and antagonism to all things Catholic, manifesting itself 


*“Historical Recards and Studies,” XIX, 52. 

7An excellent, though brief, sketch of Pise will be found in Columbia for 
November, 1927, from the pen of Joseph Gurn. This article contains cer- 
tain documents never before printed. 
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again through the activity of the Federalist Party, whose adherents 
were striving to preserve the political ascendency of Protestantism 
in the States, and were apparently dismayed by the increase in the 
number of Catholics in the Republic: all this was but a veil of 
patriotic devotion behind which was concealed a spirit of bigotry 
and injustice that grew in intensity with the years. Nothing was 
left undone to swell the force of this intolerance. The Protestant 
press was busy producing and distributing glaringly vulgar pam- 
phlets and books, whose advertisements, titles and content, were 
designed to attract the attention of evil-minded and unthinking 
people. Among the more successful books of this nature at the 
time were: “Father Clement,” “Louise, the Canadian Nun,” “The 
Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk,” and ‘‘Rebecca Reed, or Six 
Months in a Convent.” 

Catholics were few in comparison to the number of their ene- 
mies, and the character of their training was in general of such a 
kind that they were ill-prepared to cope with the attacks made 
upon them by Protestant ministers and sectarian newspapers. The 
leaders of the Church, moreover, were opposed to public disputa- 
tions in matters religious, and they urged their people to suffer 
these persecutions with patience and forbearance. Realizing, how- 
ever, the need of a Catholic Press through which the repeated 
charges against the Church might be answered, John England 
founded, in 1822, at Charleston, the first Catholic newspaper in 
the country: the United States Catholic Miscellany. In 1825, the 
Truth Teller was founded in New York. In 1829, Bishop Fen- 
wick began in Boston the publication of the Jesuit, or Catholic 
Sentinel. Opposing these Catholic newspapers, the Herald of 
Zion, the Christian Advocate, the Protestant, and others were un- 
tiring in their determination to bring anti-Catholic prejudice in 
America to a crisis. It is in the darksome and unsavory light of 
this constant, unyielding anti-Catholic prejudice that Dr. Pise’s 
literary efforts for a peaceful understanding can best be judged. 

Great moral courage was required by a Catholic writer to meet 
with Christian patience and dignity the abuses heaped upon his 
Church at the time, and the writings of our chief apologists, 
England, Pise, Power, Varela, and others, are remarkably free 
from any lowering of the traditional standard of Christian charity 
and forbearance. Never is there an adoption of the unworthy 
methods employed by their adversaries; and the instructions and 
corrective explanations on matters of Faith contained in their 
writings are a lasting proof of the wisdom and learning of these 
authors. 
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It is true, nevertheless, that these worthy and valuable defenses, 
in spite of their virility and convincing power, were read by a very 
small proportion of the people. This circumstance was due to the 
fact that the Catholic papers had a comparatively small circula- 
tion, and that the articles which appeared in their pages were of a 
learned and literary style which did not attract popular notice. 

How best to cope with a situation whose steadily increasing 
seriousness was apparent to all, became a matter of grave con- 
cern to Church leaders, for, so strong and bitter and widespread 
was the antagonism against the Faith that her liberty of action in 
this country was threatened. In order to overcome a popular 
prejudice, a popular appeal must be made. In the face of these 
difficulties, then, the Church stood in need of champions: fearless, 
ardent, defenders who might, as occasion demanded, vindicate her 
actions, explain her doctrines, and instruct those desirous of learn- 
ing the truth of her historic past. Her defenders must be fair- 
minded, cool-headed, learned ; at the same time they must possess 
personal characteristics, literary powers, and oratorical abilities 
that would assure them an audience and a reading public. If the 
people were to be instructed, their prejudices destroyed, their eyes 
opened to the truth, and their viewpoint corrected, this trans- 
formation must be brought about by skilfully trained and judi- 
cious minds, minds which understood the temper of the day and 
the temperament of the people, and were at the same time 
possessed of the ability to command attention, and to argue without 
rancor or bitterness. 

Among these champions Charles Constantine Pise has been 
raised by a grateful posterity to an exalted place. His life and 
works are well worth our attention. 

Charles Constantine Pise was born at Annapolis, the little capi- 
tal city of Maryland, on November 22, 1801. Founded in 1650, 
Annapolis was named in honor of Anne Arundel, the wife of the 
first Lord Baltimore, and in 1694, after a half-century of bitter 
legislation against the Catholics who founded Maryland, the Puri- 
tan element changed the seat of government from St. Mary’s City 
to Annapolis, which has since remained the capital of the colony 
and the State. Few Catholics resided in the town before the 
American Revolution, but Annapolis was a center of Catholic life, 
since Charles Carroll of Annapolis, the father of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, had his town house there, now occupied by the 
Redemptorists. Dr. Pise’s father, Louis Pise, was a native of 
Italy, but beyond that fact there is nothing in the histories of the 
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town to enlighten us regarding his status. His mother, Margaret 
Gamble, was a native of Philadelphia, so that it is presumed Mr. 
Pise was in the coastwise shipping trade which brought him occa- 
sionally to the Quaker City where he met his future bride.® 

From his Italian father the boy no doubt inherited the ardent 
poetic strain which characterized him so prominently throughout 
his life, and lent the force of charm to an intense, practical pa- 
triotism toward the land which was native to him and to his mother ; 
the patriotism which became with him a passion, and found vent in 
eloquent outbursts of oratory and song. 

No record of his early education can be found. At the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, he entered Georgetown College, during the 
presidency of Father John Grassi, S.J., (1812-1817). After Com- 
mencement Day in 1815, Pise entered the Novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus, then at Georgetown, in company with several other boys 
who later became prominent in the Society, Joseph Schneller, 
James Ryder, and George Fenwick.!° Three years later (1818) 
we find him a member of the College faculty, as a teacher of 
Grammar, and at the Commencement of 1819, he read some “ap- 
propriate verses” which won Archbishop Marechal’s praise. With 
the close of the scholastic year (1819-1820), Father Anthony 
Kohlmann, S.J., retired from the presidency of the College, and 
returned to Rome. It is not certain whether Pise’s withdrawal 
from the Society was due to a change of mind in his vocation to 
the religious life, or to the influence of Father Kohlmann, but in 
1820 we find the young student on his way to Rome, where Father 
Kohlmann was appointed that year to the professorship of moral 
theology in the Jesuit University. 

There is in the Georgetown Archives a little journal written 
by Pise on his way to Rome, in which we learn that he arrived in 
Rome on June 6, 1820, after a voyage of three months from Alex- 
andria, then a port of considerable shipping activity. Pise did 


®Neither Riley in his “History of Annapolis,” Annapolis, 1887, or Taylor 
in his “History of Annapolis,” Baltimore, 1872, shed any light upon the 
social conditions of the city at that time. 

®*A search through the published “Registers” (Marriages, Baptisms, and 
Funerals) for the churches in Philadelphia fails to reveal her parentage. 
The “Register of Baptismal Records” at Annapolis gives the following rec- 
ord of Charles’ birth and baptism: Le vingt deux du mois de Novembre de 
Van mil huit cent un, est né Charles Constantine, fils legitime de Louis Pise 
et Marguerite Gamble, et fut baptisé le vingt de Decembre méme année cy 
dessus et fut tenu par Marsollan Genéres et par Marguerite Mury, qui ont 
signé avec nous a Annapolis le 20 Decembre 1801. 

“Shea, J. G., “History of Georgetown University,” Washington, D. C., 
1891, 46. 
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not remain long in Rome, having been called home on account of 
the death of his father, probably late in 1820 or early in 1821, and 
we find him continuing his studies at Mount St. Mary’s College 
and Seminary at Emmitsburg during the scholastic year 1821-22, 
where he directed the class in Latin Classics. At Emmitsburg 
he came into direct contact with a group of pupils and classmates, 
many of whom were to win high prominence in the Church on 
account of their learning and sanctity, the future Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, who entered the “Mountain,” in September, 1821; Arch- 
bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati; Father Michael De Burgo Egan, 
Bishops Wealan, Byrne, and Gartland, and the celebrated Jesuit, 
Edward Sourin.'! One of his pupils wrote in later years about 
Pise as follows: 


“The Reverend Dr. Pise, professor of Rhetoric and poetry, 
was the handsomest man in the College, and was supposed 
to be the handsomest man in the United States. His hair 
was combed back in tresses, his countenance was delicately 
chiseled, his figure was perfect, and his step was elastic, 
every movement evinced grace. He had schooled himself to 
that degree that he did not appear to be conscious of it. He 
was too intelligent for that. His bearing was affable and cor- 
dial to everyone connected with the College, from the presi- 
dent down to the humblest individual that challenged the pro- 
tection of the institution. He was learned and accomplished, 
and held the sincere affection of every person who met him 
even by occasional contact.’’!* 


The details of his student days at the Mountain, while meagre, 
give us sufficient insight into his intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment to support the statement that the masters, pupils, studies, 
college life, and surroundings of the venerable seat of learning 
had a profoundly positive educational effect upon young Pise’s 
future work in the field of literature. The future Archbishop 
Purcell relates (August 7, 1823) that “Pise and myself placed an 
[ American] flag on the highest tree on Carnick’s Knob Estuary,” 
and we know that the friendship between the two men, begun at 
the College, lasted throughout their lives. The future Cardinal 
McCloskey wrote in later life that the influence, after God, which 
had led him to the Sanctuary, was that of Charles Pise: 


“He used to take me to walk with him in the bands, and 
"Farley, “Life of Cardinal McCloskey,” New York, 1918, 22-25. Cardinal 


McCloskey was Pise’s pupil from 1821 to 1825. 
“McSweeney, “Story of the Mountain,” Emmitsburg, 1911, I, 141. 
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often spoke to me of the great benefit it would be to the 
Church in America if the young men born or brought up in 
this country would devote themselves in larger numbers to 
the service of the Altar. This was a constant theme of his 
in our conversations ; and whilst he never spoke to me directly 
about my entering the sacred ministry, his words were sink- 
ing deeply into my mind and producing their effects.”!% 
Among the memories of these Seminary days at Emmitsburg 
is the production of a play written by Pise, entitled “Montezuma, 
or the Conquest of Mexico,” which was performed before a large 
audience in the College, and it is related that the musketry fire on 
the stage was so realistic that some of those present tried to prevent 
the play from going on. 
It was to Pise’s instructorship that the future Archbishop of 
New York, John Hughes, was entrusted. 


IV 


Father Charles Constantine Pise was ordained to the priesthood 
by Archbishop Marechal, on March 19, 1825. He was then twenty- 
four years old, handsome, brilliant in speech, with that old South- 
ern courtliness of manner, so prized in pre-Civil War days, and 
thoroughly grounded in the spiritual and intellectual knowledge 
necessary for a successful ministry. After his ordination, Father 
Pise continued to reside at the College as professor of rhetoric, 
and in 1827 was appointed by Archbishop Marechal as assistant 
at the Cathedral in Baltimore.’ Here he remained until 1832, and 
it was during these years that his genius for literature began to 
display itself. 

During his seminary days at Emmitsburg, where, in addition to 
his preparation for the priesthood, he was engaged as professor 
of rhetoric and was probably also one of the prefects of disci- 
pline, the young theologian had worked out in broad lines a study 
of ecclesiastical history. Assiduously collecting facts and notes 
from eminent authorities on the subject, he continued his historical 
labors after ordination, and upon the urgent advice of friends, 
decided to marshal his notes into a complete history of the Church. 
He determined, he tells us, “to surmount with courage every diffi- 


“Farley, op. cit., 37. 

“Riordan, “Cathedral Records,” Baltimore, 1906, 54. His ministry during 
these years is not known with certainty. There is a record of marriages 
performed by him at St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, in 1826, (Records 
A. C. H. S. XIII, [1902] 170), and the “Story of the Mountain” (I, 256), re- 
lates his successful quelling of a strike in June, 1830, among the workmen 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, near Emmitsburg. 
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culty, and continue the undertaking with the design of publish- 
ing it, provided it should meet the encouragement of superiors.” 
The volumes, five in number, were issued on June 5, 1827, by P. 
Blenkensop, of Baltimore, under the title: “History of the Church, 
from its Establishment to the Present Century.” The work was 
dedicated to the Most Reverend Ambrose Marechal, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. In the Preface the author expresses his object in pre- 
senting the work, and begs clemency for the defects which he him- 
self perceived in this, his first literary attempt. Referring to the 
encouragement he had received from friends, he adds: 


“For, though aware that it could not be a perfect history, 
still they believed that, as the plan is much more extensive 
than that of any other in the English language, it might be 
of use; they knew that it was not in my power to enter pro- 
foundly into the subject; to consult all the original works; 
to verify all the references which I have collected from various 
authors ; but still I had before me the principal writers, such 
as Baronius, Spondanis, Fleury, Berti, etc., etc., from whom 
I endeavored to extract what I considered to be most in- 
teresting and authentic. Many facts, no doubt, I have omitted, 
perhaps some important ones; others I may not have repre- 
sented in their most proper colors; the style in many par- 
ticulars may be defective; several typographical inaccuracies 
may have escaped. Upon the indulgence of the reader I rely; it 
is my first, and a very considerable attempt. I trust, how- 
ever, notwithstanding its defects, that it will not be un- 
worthy the patronage or disappoint the expectations of my 
friends.” 


The treatment of the subject-matter falls into four periods. 
The first, which the author designates as “the primitive period,” 
is considered as the source of virtue and science, and as the basis 
of religion and piety; here we find an interesting collection of 
traditions interwoven with the historical account of the past. A 
lengthy appendix follows the first chapter, and is replete with 
information concerning practices and customs of the early Chris- 
tians, and designed to show that many of these practices still exist 
among Catholics of the modern period. There are explanations 
of the various offices of the early Church and of the sacred vest- 
ments then in use. References are quoted to show that the re- 
ception of the Blessed Eucharist is of remotest origin; a detailed 
account of excommunication under its different forms is given; 
and the observance of Sunday is traced back to Apostolic times. 
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The second period comprises the Middle Ages. In his treat- 
ment of this part of the work the author declares: 


“IT will not attempt to dispel the gloom which has been 
thrown by many popular writers over this period; nor will I 
deny that the torch of human science was very dim in some 
parts, and almost totally extinguished in others; but it must 
be remembered that during these obscure ages, the Church 
of Christ was not less under the protection of the Holy 
Ghost than in its brightest and serenest days. The Church, 
like the sun, may occasionally be enveloped in clouds; but 
she will emerge from them at last with a renovated lustre.” 


Following this period, Pise deals with the time of “Revolutions,” 
and their accompanying relaxtion of discipline and morals. While 
trying to depict this stage of the Church’s history with an un- 
biased mind, open to all the developments and to all the phases 
of development at the time, he is careful to insist that “the doc- 
trine and morality of the Church were always delivered pure and 
invariably the same” ; that the great body of pastors insisted upon 
Christian holiness; and that the lives of many, even of the laity 
“presented examples of the austerest virtue.” The latest period 
which was to have embraced the years following the Reformation, 
was never completed for the press. 


“This, therefore,” says the author, in concluding the Preface 
of the first volume, “is the object of the present, as it should 
be of every, Church History to shew the unceasing protection 
of the Almighty over the great body of His people; the sanc- 
tity as well as the indefectibility of His Church; her beauty 
and splendour, even during the darkest and most gloomy 
periods. Nothing is better calculated to strengthen our Faith 
and enkindle our fervour than to contemplate the invariable 
providence of the Almighty over His Church, against which 
the powers of darkness may contend, but the gates of hell 
shall never prevail.” 


The “‘History” was not a successful venture. There were few 
Catholic periodicals to promote its sale by careful reviews, and 
it is quite probable that the insufficient sale of the work chilled 
Father Pise’s enthusiasm in this field. 

Two years later, in 1829, Father Pise entered another phase 
of Catholic literature and thereby gained for himself the honor 
of being the founder of Catholic fiction in this country. This was 
his “Father Rowland, a North American Tale,” which appeared 
in the autumn of that year. In producing this work, Father Pise 
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won the distinction of being the first American Catholic novelist. 
The book purposed to present in an attractive form a convincing 
defence of the Church’s teachings, in reply to the calumnies con- 
tained in an abusive publication edited the previous year, under 
the title “Father Clement.” 

The key-note of the treatment of the matter which forms the 
content of this volume may be found in the quotation from Hor- 
ace, which appears on the title page: 


“Who would another fairly represent 
Must study well his character and manners.” 


The name of the author did not appear on the title page, but by 
the style of presentation, charm of diction, and lucidity of ex- 
planation, immediate popularity followed the publication, as is 
evidenced by the fact that two years later, a second enlarged edi- 
tion was printed by the publishers. 

Speculations as to the authorship of “Father Rowland” were 
interestingly diverse. The Metropolitan, in 1830, paid the un- 
known author an admiring tribute in its review of the book. We 
quote in part from this article: 


“From its character and the various parts of which it is 
composed, we are induced to believe that it is the work of 
more than one pen. Combining at once much theological re- 
search, a thorough knowledge of the world, an acquaintance 
with men, and an ability of description almost amounting to 
poesy, we cannot, it is thought, be much mistaken, by attribut- 
ing it to a divine, a professional gentleman, and a lady.” 


The author was, however, soon identified, following the appear- 
ance of various magazine articles, each a reflection of the same 
virile grace that had characterized the book, and admittedly the 
work of Reverend Charles Constantine Pise. 

Father Pise was eminently fitted for the task of defender of the 
Faith, to which the subsequent thirty-seven years of his life were 
unremittingly dedicated. To the charming, refined, courteous 
characteristics of the gentleman, were added in his personality an 
exceptional equipment of intellectual ability, a painstaking exacti- 
tude in the connoting of facts, remarkable power of presentation, 
coupled with a brilliancy of style which before long won for him 
a reputation as one of the foremost writers of the day. 

Inseparably united with his sturdy fearless devotion to his 
Church, was his strong, unswerving, loyal love for his country, a 
love and loyalty which were themselves, perhaps among his most 
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potent arguments to prove the falsity of the charge of “un- 
Americanism,” which was at the time, one of the favorite thrusts 
a hostile press was aiming at the Church and its members. He 
gloried in his native right to American citizenry, while demanding 
for those who had legally acquired the same privileges, the full 
enjoyment of them in accordance with the law. 


“Tt was, indeed,” he said, “the greatest of privileges in the 
time of St. Paul, to be numbered among Roman citizens; 
and I believe I can with justice remark, that it is an equal 
privilege at the present day to be a citizen of this republic. 
And as the tribune earned his citizenship with a great sum of 
money, so there are those who have earned the rights and 
privileges of citizenship in this proud country, by the sweat 
of their brows and the labor of their hands, many who are 
ready and willing to fight the battles, if necessary, of that 
land of which they have become citizens, and to die in so 
glorious a cause. But I, in the language of St. Paul, have 
been ‘born so’! And yet, is it not astonishing that citizens, 
whether they have earned the right of citizenship with a 
‘great sum’ according to the expression of the Acts of the 
Apostles, or whether they have been ‘born so,’ find it neces- 
sary to stand forth in vindication of that religious Creed which 
they conscientiously profess, and thus to claim for themselves 
the right which citizenship confers upon all, the right of wor- 
shipping God according to the dictates of their consciences? 
But such is the spirit of the times, and such are the prejudices 
of the present generation, even in this republic, that it be- 
comes my duty, as it was the duty in Pagan times, in the 
dawn of Christianity, of Augustine, of Athenagoras, of Ter- 
tullian, to expound the doctrines of Christianity, and to vindi- 
cate the claims of Catholicity to the attributes of truth.” 


In the Preface of the second edition (1830), Father Pise re- 
marks with satisfaction that “the object intended by publishing 
the book has been accomplished.” For, through its brief state- 
ments of the real doctrines of the Church and its portrayal of 
how these doctrines had been misrepresented, the book had already 
succeeded in removing the prejudices of many. It was evidently 
not the purpose of the author to enter into the proofs on each 
point, wishing to convince the reader that when the tenets of the 
Church are viewed through the proper medium, they must be ad- 
mired and respected ; and wisely considering that the best way to 


*Pise, “Lectures on the Invocation of the Saints,” New York, 1845. 
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convince is to give to the inquirer a clear, concise, and simple 
exposition. 

The popular style of the production, the method of presenting 
instruction by means of conversation, the use of local color and 
customs to enhance interest and to secure attention, and the variety 
of characters which form the personnel of the “Tale,” combined 
to bring about the purpose intended by the author. A glance at 
the contents of each of the eleven chapters will give an idea of the 
subjects covered. In the first three which treat in general the 
misconceptions of those outside the Church, who “by education 
have been misled,” and the claims of the Catholic Church to recog- 
nition by virtue of her distinctive marks, the author advances in 
subsequent chapters to urge the necessity of imbuing children in 
their earliest years with correct notions on religion. He deprecates 
the injustice of books, “even the most popular,” in which the tenets 
and spirit of the Church are misrepresented and decried as idle, 
erroneous, and even idolatrous. He proves the groundlessness of 
the principle that the Bible should be interpreted by all without 
restraint or appeal, shows the character of Luther and of Henry 
VIII, and explains and vindicates the doctrines of Transubstan- 
tiation and Confession, the teaching of the Church with reference 
to the Saints, and that respecting relics and images. The doc- 
trine of Purgatory, the efficacy of prayers for the dead, the na- 
ture and propriety of monastic vows, and the significance of the 
ceremonies of Mass and Vespers, form the varied content of the 
latter part of this unique little book. Father Rowland himself, 
in whom many at the time saw an image of Archbishop Carroll, 
and who, in the character of a personal friend of a refined South- 
ern family, sets forth at the request of these earnest inquirers 
after truth explanations of religious practices and devotions, is 
presented as a “typical” Jesuit priest, and certainly appears as a 
direct antithesis to the popular conception of the members of the 
Society which a hostile American press had conjured up for its 
readers. Although eminently logical and keen-minded, Rowland 
is at the same time as simple and guileless as the Jesuits were sup- 
posed by their enemies to be crafty and subtle. The characters 
as well as the descriptions and the phraseology are according to 
our present day literary standards somewhat overdrawn and arti- 
ficial; but the book is quite in conformity with the prevailing 
literary canons and was acceptable to the readers of the period. 

In the same year (1829) appeared “The Indian Cottage, a 
Unitarian Story,” written in defense of the doctrine of the Divin- 
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ity of Christ.1® In the pages of the Expositor (April, 1842) where 
the book was presented serially and in a revised form, we find 
this note: 


“This work by the author of ‘Father Rowland’ was written 
in vindication of a dogma which has not only been ques- 
tioned, but systematically attacked by a denomination who 
style themselves Christians. This, too, is the most vital dogma 
of Christianity, for if the founder of the new Covenant was 
a mere man, the system which he established is not as sub- 
lime as that of the old. The reality is not more substantial 
than the figure ; the prophecies have not been fulfilled ; Christ 
is no greater than the prophets, less than Moses. This will 
be made manifest, it is thought, to anyone who will peruse 
this little work with attention and without prejudice.” 


In the revised edition the book appears under the title: “The 
Indian Hall,” the author having become aware of the existence of 
a “Tale” written before he was born, bearing the same title as he 
had first chosen. 

It is significant that at this time (1831) Bishop Kenrick of Cin- 
cinnati, in reorganizing his college and seminary, extended a for- 
mal invitation to Father Pise to accept a post as teacher there.’? 

In 1832, Father Pise collaborated with the famous Cuban patriot- 
priest, Father Felix Varela in launching the Protestant Abridger 
and Expositor, which they published as co-editors for a year in 
New York City as a counter-attack to the Protestant, then the 
leading anti-Catholic periodical in the United States.® 

V 

In 1832 Father Pise paid his second visit to Rome, where, after 
undergoing a public examination, he was honored with the degree 
Doctor of Divinity, won praise from Pope Gregory XVI for his 
“History of the Church,” and was made a Knight of the Holy 
Roman Empire in recognition of his literary work in the United 
States. A copy of the diploma issued upon the occasion of this 
last named honor, signed by Serafino Ruggieri, notary public, in 


Richardson, Charles F., “American Literature 1607-1885,’ New York, 
1899 ii, 285 ff. contains an account of the development of American fiction, 
and the influence of Unitarianism and Transcendentalism upon the litera- 
ture of the period. 

“O’Daniel, “Life of Bishop Kenrick,’ Washington, D. C., 1920, 397. 

Cf. Rodriguez “Vida del Presbitero Don Felix Varela.” New York, 
1878, 256-257. Unfortunately, no copy of the Abridger and Expositor 
could be found. See Blakeslee, “Felix Varela, 1788-1853,’ in Records, 
Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., xxxi (1925), 15-46. 
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Rome, testifies to the fact that the Doctor received his titles on 
January twenty-seventh, 1832: 


Illmo Dno Carolo Constantino Pise 
Americano S. Theologiae doctori, 
Equiti auratae militiae, et Sacri 
Palatii, Aulaeque Lateranensis 
Comitt Palatino nuncupato. 


On the same occasion he was the recipient of various other 
titles from European sources, but the honor conferred by the Holy 
See, Knight of the Sacred Palace and Count Palatine, was granted 
in his case for the first time to an American priest.'® 

Upon his return to the United States, Dr. Pise was appointed 
assistant to Father Matthews of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, 
D. C. Here his oratorical powers and winning personality secured 
for him a host of friends and the ready recognition of his varied 
abilities. 

It was during this year that an honor, unique for the Catholic 
clergy, was granted him. During the second session of the twenty- 
second Congress, which convened on December 3, 1832, the in- 
itial business before the House and the Senate was the election 
of Chaplains, and Henry Clay suggested for the Senate the name 
of Dr. Pise. In that day of intense anti-Catholic feeling and 
bigotry when press and pulpit were alike at highest pitch of con- 
troversial interchange, such a move on Clay’s part was a strange 
one. The thought of a Catholic priest holding such a position 
of honor in the Senate of the United States called forth strenuous 
efforts to prevent this “disaster” to the Republic. Nevertheless, to 
the credit of the judicious fairmindedness of the higher branch 
of Congress, on the eleventh of December, Doctor Pise received 
the following official communication : 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE. 


Sir: Agreeably to the order of the day, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the election of a Chaplain to Congress on their part 
for the present session, and on counting the ballots, it ap- 
peared that you were duly elected. 

I am respectfully, Your obed’t. servt., 

WALTER LowrRIE. 
Rev. CuHartes C, Piss, 
Chaplain to Congress. 


”The Georgetown Archives contain a list of the theses Pise defended 
publicly for the doctorate. 
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A copy of the prayer that Dr. Pise composed for the opening 
session of Congress is preserved in the Georgetown Archives, and 
is as follows: 


Permit, us, O Lord, to approach this day to the altar of 
prayer, with a deep and hallowed sense of our unworthi- 
ness and of Thy Majesty. Who are we who presume to ad- 
dress Thee, to send up to Thy throne our supplications and 
vows. We are but dust, formed from the slime of the earth, 
and destined to moulder away, and be confounded with our 
ignoble original. Our nature is perverse, the whole organi- 
zation of our minds’ faculties—will, memory, understanding 
has been vitiated; the tabernacle of our hearts has been pol- 
luted by the dark spirit of iniquity; the glorious prerogatives 
of our spiritual nature—all its noblest characteristics, all its 
most hallowed emotions, have been clouded, degraded, 
smothered, and we are left, with all our unworthiness, and 
depravity, exiles from Paradise, and forsaken by its good 
angels. O whither shall we turn in our despondency, to whom 
shall we have recourse in our helplessness, but to Thee, our 
Father, our Creator, our All! Have compassion on Thy 
children, let not the thunders of Thy vengeance fall upon us. 
but receive us back into Thy grace and Thy favor. To Thee 
we look for all things, for wisdom, prudence, purity, honor, 
piety, religion in our chief magistrate, our statesmen, our 
patriots; for union, industry, peace, happiness, prosperity, 
truth among our fellow-citizens ; respectability, glory, liberty, 
perpetuity, in our republic; and everlasting happiness for 
ourselves, our families, our friends, and all mankind, in the 
bosom of Abraham. 


Although enjoying the trustful admiration of that great states- 
man, Henry Clay, and the friendship of the President as well, the 
newly elected Chaplain encountered many abusive attacks from 
those who could not reconcile his Catholic Faith with American 
patriotism. Allegiance to a foreign ruler, and the Doctor’s sworn 
fealty to the Pope in connection with the honors lately bestowed 
upon him in Rome, were arguments given by the press against his 
appointment. An eloquently able answer came from Dr. Pise 
upon the occasion of an address delivered in the Maryland House 
of Delegates at Annapolis on July 4, 1833, in the course of which 
he definitely maintained his position as a Catholic citizen of the 
United States. In part, he said: 


“Ts it necessary before such an assembly for me to declare 
that I know of no temporal connection existing between my- 
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self and the Pope? I acknowledge no allegiance to his tem- 
poral power ; I am no subject to his dominions; I have sworn 
no fealty to his throne; but I am, as all American Catholics 
glory to be, independent to all foreign temporal authority, 
devoted to freedom, to unqualified toleration, to republican 
institutions. America is our country; her laws are our safe- 
guard ; her Constitution our Magna Charta; her tribunals our 
appeal; her chief Magistrate our national head; to all which 
we are subject and obedient, in accordance with the injunc- 
tion of our religion, which commands us to give honor where 
honor is due, to be subject to the powers that are, and to give 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's.” 


His only public appearance during his incumbency as Chaplain 
of the Senate was a charity sermon given at the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, Philadelphia, in September, 1833.°° 

VI 

The following year (1834), Dr. Pise accepted an invitation 
from Bishop Dubois to go to New York as an assistant-pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church in that city.2!_ While here his tireless pen 
was constant in its service to the cause of Religion, and he became 
an acknowledged controversialist, meeting his adversaries with a 
dignity, assurance, and eloquence, that were powerful weapons 
against the ignorant bigotry so rampant at that period. It is pre- 
sumed that Bishop Dubois’ purpose in securing an exeat for Dr. 
Pise from the Archdiocese of Baltimore was to use his talents in 
building up a faculty for the Nyack College. This building was 
unfortunately destroyed just as it was opened. 

During his chaplaincy of the Senate, Dr. Pise published in 
book-form some of his best verse under the title “The Pleasures 
of Religion and Other Poems.” These reveal him a poet of real 
worth. The collection was dedicated to Washington Irving, who 
was an intimate friend of the author, with the following inscrip- 
tion: 

DEDICATED TO WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 

Sir—In dedicating to you this volume of poems, the honor 
is all my own. Your associations with the most distinguished 
writers of the age, and the intrinsic merit of your own pro- 
ductions, rank you first among the literary personages of our 


"Records, A. C. H. S. xx, 372. 

“Smith, “History of the Catholic Church in New York,’ New York, 1908, 
i, 95, 102. “The Story of the Mountain,” (ii, 317) relates “Dr. Pise is at the 
Cathedral, New York, with a salary of six hundred dollars.” 
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country. May I then, trust that some small ray from the 
bright halo which encircles your renown may fall upon the 
obscure name of, dear Sir, Your humble servant, the author. 


This is a collection of miscellaneous subjects of varying theme 
and worth. Here and there are gems of real lyric beauty, though 
the longer portions, depicting the power of religion to charm and 
strengthen the human heart when all other pleasures have failed, 
are artificial in tone. “The Triumph of Religion,” showing how 
Religion has solved all the problems of Philosophy, and alone can 
satisfy the heart, is a simple declaration of faith in an inscrutable 
Providence. Oui, c’est un Dieu caché que le Dieu qwil faut croite, 
he quotes from Racine at its opening, and writes: 


“Each smallest object its Creator shows, 
Behold the tree and every shrub that grows; 
In all these things the Author stands confest, 
Eternal, wise, omnipotent and blest.” 


Among the other poems is one worthy of note on account of 
the spirit it embodies. This is “The Tourist,” a poem of thirty- 
three stanzas of reflections of a traveller in Italy. It is permeated 
with a patriotic love for America, and concludes with the follow- 
ing lines: 

“Much have I wandered since I left thy shore, 
And ere I meet thee I may wander more; 
But wheresoe’er my curious eye shall roam, 
And whatsoe’er of foreign worlds I learn, 
The warmer, closer, shall I cling to thee, 
Home of my childhood, Land of Liberty.” 


Besides these poems, Dr. Pise composed many Latin verses. 
Writing for HistorrcAaL REcorps AND StupiEs, the late Mon- 
signor Brann says: 


“No secular priest in this country since Dr. Pise has equalled 
him as a writer of smooth Latin verse or correct Latin prose ; 
or as a writer of polished English prose and poetry. The 
blood and the spirit of the race of Dante told in his style. 
He must have studied the Vita Nuova and imitated the beauti- 
ful simplicity of its diction.** 


Dr. Pise also made many translations from the Latin poets 


(1899), I, 357. Original manuscripts of several productions are among 
the Pise Papers at Georgetown University. Among these is: “My Native 
Place, Annapolis,” written after paying a visit to the city of his birth, May 
15, 1833. 
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during student days in Rome, and later presented them to the Ex- 
positor, with the following apology : 


“During the villigiatura at Rome, which with my com- 
panions in study, I was accustomed to spend at the Villa 
Maeao, I amused my leisure hours by translating into English 
some select pieces from Catulus. For many years these pro- 
ductions have been lying by; and perhaps, so little is their 
worth, it would be as well to leave them in their slumbers ; 
but with the hope of affording some fugitive amusement to 
the reader, among the grave and didactic compositions of this 
periodical, I venture to give them a place in its pages. The 
classical scholar, to whom the original is familiar, will not 
repudiate the feeble efforts of a boyish muse.”’** 


It was indeed a boyish, but undeniably a most promising muse, 
for at the time this work was done, the author was not more than 
nineteen years of age. 

John Gilmary Shea states in his article already referred to, 
“Catholic Literature in the United States,” that: 


“If among the collections of the outpourings of the Ameri- 
can muse, we look for a Catholic name, we look in vain. The 
Reverend Dr. Rufus Griswold, a kind of literary mid-wife, 
has long been the gate-keeper on the road to Parnassus, and 
having, like a certain English judge, come to the sapient con- 
clusion that Catholics are aliens, and that the law does not 
recognize their existence, he wisely ignores their existence 
too. Pise, however, is a poet; and if in his larger poems he 
has not succeeded in attaining a high rank, the same is true 
of almost every modern poet; yet surely in his fugitive pieces 
there are many lyrics, as worthy of a place in our anthology 
as any that can be found.” 


Another contributor to the same magazine has this to say of Dr. 
Pise : 

“Among the truest of American poets, this accomplished 
writer would have attained a high rank, had he not had the 
misfortune to be a Catholic and a priest. We do not mean 
simply that the efforts of his genius would have been better 
appreciated had he been a Protestant or even a simple lay- 
man, although that is certainly true, but that the encourage- 
ment and admiration he would have received, joined to the 
stimulus of emulation and the purely literary society into which 
he would naturally have been admitted, would have produced 


511 (1842), 26. 
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greater and more continued efforts. Singing for a larger audi- 
ence, the notes of the bard would have aspired more, and he 
would have strained the powers he seems to have used but 
sportively.... Pise belongs to the classic school of English 
poets, in which every line is rich with sense and sound, 
not to that more recent one, which makes you wade through 
an ocean of dull prose to reach one little islet of poetry, 
however exquisite when you have reached it. . . But Pise 
has higher powers than mere sweetness of verse and liveliness 
of fancy. Not often, but here and there, flashes out in his 
poetry a line of real strength and power that shows of what 
he is capable, while in the whole that is produced, is seen 
that roundness and completeness of idea which distinguishes 
chiefly the poet from the skillfull versifier.”’** 


So limited was the circulation of Catholic literary publications 
at the time, that comparatively few even among Catholics were 
aware of the existence of these poetic productions. Pise’s lovely 
hymn to St. Rose of Lima, beginning: 


“First flow’ret of the desert wild, 

Whose leaves the sweets of grace exhale, 
We greet thee, Lima’s sainted child, 
Rose of America, all hail!’ 


which found a place in the “Lyra Catholica,” is, however, still 
widely known and admired. And there is another, as eloquent an 
expression of patriotism as ever burst forth into song, and worthy 
of a foremost place among American classics. It was written 
during a visit Pise made in Washington when the Know Nothing 
Party was at its height and when Catholics were charged with 
disloyalty to the institutions of our country. The sight of the 
Stars and Sripes displayed on the National Capitol resulted in 
the lines that have grown familiar to all, even though the name 
of their author has been forgotten: 


AMERICAN FLAG 


They say I do not love thee, 

Flag of my native land 

Whose meteor folds above me, 
To the free breeze expand ; 

Thy broad stripes freely streaming 
And thy stars so brightly gleaming. 


* Metropolitan, II (1845), 553. 
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They say I would forsake thee, 
Should some dark crisis lower ; 
That, recreant, I should make thee 
Crouch to a foreign power; 
Seduced by license ample, 

On thee, best flag, to trample. 


They say that bolts of thunder, 
Cast by the forge of Rome, 
May rise and bring thee under, 
Flag of my native home. 

And with one blow dissever 
My heart from thee forever. 


False are the words they utter, 
Ungenerous their brand; 

And rash the oaths they mutter, 
Flag of my native land. 

Whilst still, in hope above me, 
Thou wavest, and I love thee! 


God is my love’s first duty, 
To whose eternal name 

Be praise for all thy beauty, 
Thy grandeur and thy fame. 
But ever have I reckoned 
Thine, native, flag, my second. 


Woe to the foe or stranger, 

Whose sacrilegious hand, 

Would touch thee, or endanger, 

Flag of my native land. 

Though some would fain discard thee, 
Mine should be raised to guard thee. 


Then wave, thou first of banners, 
And in thy gentle shade, 

Beliefs, opinions, manners, 
Promiscuously be laid. 

And there, all discord ended, 
Our hearts and souls be blended. 


Stream on, stream on, before us, 
Thou labarum of light, 

While in one generous chorus, 
Our vows to thee we plight ; 
Unfaithful to thee—never! 

My native flag forever! 
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The sentiments so happily expressed in the poem remind us of 
those which Bishop Hughes addressed to Mayor Harper of New 
York, in a letter dated May 17, 1844: 


“T can even now remember my reflections on first beholding 
the American flag. It never crossed my mind that the time 
might come when that flag, the emblem of freedom should be 
divided, by apportioning its stars to the citizens of native 
birth, and its stripes only as the portion of the foreigner. I 
was, of course, but young and inexperienced, and yet even 
recent events have not diminished my confidence in that en- 
sign of civil and religious liberty. It is possible that I was 
mistaken, but still I cling to that delusion, if it be one; and 
as I trusted that flag on a nation’s faith, I think it more likely 
that its stripes will disappear altogether; and that before 
it shall be employed as an instrument of bad faith toward 
the foreigner of every land, the white portions will blush 
with crimson, and then the glorious stars alone will remain.”?° 


Poetry provided for Dr. Pise a natural and spontaneous channel 
for the expression of the deepest feelings of his heart. No doubt, 
had leisure time been at his disposal, the literature of our country 
would have been enriched with many more beautiful lyrics; but, 
while by talent and inclination, he was first and foremost a poet, 
he did not devote himself to perfection in this field. His pen was 
dedicated to the defense of his Faith and the promulgation of her 
doctrines, a task which called more for the exercise of cold logic 
than for poetic flight. 


VII 


Dr. Pise’s life at St. Joseph’s Church was not pleasant, owing to 
difficulties caused by the trustees, and he was succeeded in 1837 
by Father John McCloskey, the future Cardinal. 

Pise remained attached to St. Joseph’s however and engaged 
in his literary work until 1840, when he was appointed assistant 
to Very Rev. Dr. John Power, V. G., pastor of St. Peter’s, Bar- 
clay Street. Here he remained for nine years, and it was at this 
time that he resurrected successfully the Expositor, with Father 
Varela and himself as editors. During these years the Expositor 
became a potent agent for the spread of Catholic literature. Its 
scholarly treatises and artistically compiled pages awakened ambi- 
tion in the breast of many a dawning literary genius. It paved 
the way which since then has been so smoothly travelled, widened, 


Researches, (1911), xxviii, 88. 
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and enriched; and if today we are justly proud of the progress 
which has been made in the field of Catholic literature in our 
country, some mead of recognition is due to one who pioneered 
the movement, who labored against the odds of opposition and 
lack of cooperation in the midst of hostile abuse and in the face of 
frequent discouragement from those even who should have 
recognized the nobility as well as the necessity of such a work. 

In 1842, Dr. Pise undertook a mission abroad for the purpose 
of collecting funds for the maintenance of the local orphan 
asylum.*® He carried with him notes of introduction to many 
prominent people, and the following letter of recommendation 
from the President of the United States: 


To the Envoys and other Ministers of the United States to 
the European States and Kingdoms: 

The Reverend Constantine C. Pise visits Europe on an 
embassy connected with the Church of which he is a dis- 
tinguished minister. I have known him for some years, and 
entertain for him the most kindly and respectful regard, and 
commend him to your kindest attentions and most respectful 
treatment. 

JouHNn TYLER, 
Washington City, July 26, 1842.7" 


Another letter, dated Philadelphia, July 31, 1842, says: 


“The Reverend gentleman is in virtue and learning among 
the first of our distinguished ecclesiastics. By his ‘History of 
the Church’ and some interesting and instructive works, he 
has gained the admiration and commanded the respect of 
Catholics and Protestants. The Catholic Church of New 
York feels deeply interested in the success of his mission.”** 


During this journey our author’s ready and gifted pen produced 
for the readers of the Expositor a series of lively and pleasing 
articles in the prevailing literary style, descriptive of the places he 
visited and of the people he met in the course of his visit. These 


“The Kenrick-Frenaye Correspondence,” Philadelphia, 1929, 42-43. con- 
tains a letter from Pise to Bishop Kenrick (July 28, 1842), which discloses 
a family matter that was giving him considerable annoyance at this time, 
and it is quite probable that he left the United States to avoid the embar- 
rassment this affair might have caused him. 

“Rey. Charles Constantine Pise,’ by Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D., in 
HisToricaL Recorps AND STup1Es, II (1900), 354ff. 

Letter of Daniel I. Desmond, Consul General of the Pontifical States 
to the United States, addressed to the official agents of His Holiness, 
Gregory XVI; this letter is among the Pise Papers, Georgetown University, 
Archives. 
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“Horae Vagabundae,” or “Hours of Travel,’ apart from the 
lucidity and delicacy of their descriptions and the vividness with 
which personal reflections are given, demand from the critical re- 
viewer something more than passing notice. Within the limits of 
these informal, chatty observations, one sees portrayed as in an 
etching the man himself who is writing. Clearly can we picture 
the stately, reserved, handsome figure of the priest, and the affable 
dignity which, we are told, was one of his charms of manner, as 
he mingled with, and found an honored place among the dis- 
tinguished passengers of the ship in which he sailed. He mentions, 
among his “delightful companions,” the “French ambassador, M. 
de Barcourt, formerly secretary to Talleyrand, Ralph Lockwood, 
Esquire, the Marquis de St. Paul, and his elegant father.” 

During his sojourn in Ireland, Dr. Pise gave freely and openly 
his views and impressions, relying, no doubt, upon their uncritical 
absorption by friends at home for whom they were intended to 
furnish entertainment and instruction. That his unguarded obser- 
vations in some instances were considered hostile attacks and 
unjust criticisms of the people in whose country he was an 
honored guest, is evident from the defense he deemed it necessary 
to make of his statements in the course of the series. 


“T commenced,” he states, “in Cork, an innocent sketch of 
men and things, as they appeared before me in a land which 
I love—a land little understood on this side of the Atlantic 
waters, and even by many of her own children, who having 
mingled with the scenes and affairs of this Republic, lose the 
feeling and impression which their country-men experience so 
freely and deeply in the bosom of the country they have never 
left. My object was to catch the picture as it spread before 
my passing eye, and present it as accurately as the time per- 
mitted, to the view of my readers. What I knew to be facts 
I stated as facts; and it is one of these, indifferent in itself, 
that has provoked against me the animadversion of a portion 
of what is called the Catholic Press. That fact I fear not to 
repeat, for it is notorious to all travellers. My proposition 
was limited to the city of Cork. Not one word have I written 
concerning Meath, or the other parts of Ireland, although, in 
self-vindication I will now add, that, having had the honor 
of participating widely and freely in the hospitalities of the 
parish-priests and curates in the Dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, and 
Ross, Waterford, Limerick, and the Archdiocese of Dublin, 
I do not remember more than two or three exceptions to my 
general proposition. In consequence of having recorded this, 
a public fact, Catholic editors have covered me with abuse, 
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charged me even with having ‘recklessly’ mis-stated and mis- 
represented; and my veracity has been impeached by con- 
fronting someone who inhabited Cork seven months ago, with 
me, who have just issued forth freshly and familiarly from 
the clerical circles of that delightful city.” 


The fact to which Pise refers and for the mention of which he 
was apparently so harshly criticized by the North American press, 
was a statement he made of a visit to the humble home of the great 
temperance advocate, Father Theobald Mathew, whose apostolic 
work among the people of Ireland was then bringing him so 
prominently before the public eye. Having described the “Apostle 
of Temperance,” surrounded by his poor and sick, men and wo- 
men, waiting to take the teetotal pledge, Dr. Pise says: “I must 
not fail to add that there are no teetotalers among the clergy. Nor, 
do they, as far as I have been able to learn, entertain very sanguine 
hopes with regard to the final result of this great movement, which 
all admit has done infinite good.” 

Regardless, however, of the criticism he had aroused, Dr. Pise 
having publicly vindicated himself for the satisfaction of his 
Catholic friends, continued his familiar sketches, tracing with un- 
failing enthusiasm his progress through Ireland, the beauty of 
whose lakes and rivers, and the hallowed charm of whose religious 
seclusions often inspired his poetic fancy, and resulted in some 
rare contributions of lyric beauty. 

He lectured at Cork shortly after his arrival in September, 1842, 
for the benefit of the poor schools of the city. The lecture was 
well attended and was honored by the presence of the bishop, the 
mayor, and many of the clergy. That the sermon was beautifully 
composed and eloquently delivered, there can be little doubt, for 
Doctor Pise had long been recognized as one of the leading orators 
of the day. Only a short excerpt from the lecture has been trans- 
cribed, but it is sufficient to indicate that the susceptibility of the 
audience to sincere praise of their loved country must have been 
reached and satisfied; and it is certain that the distinguished 
American cleric was remembered by them with pleasure, whether 
or not his words drew from their generosity any substantial con- 
tributions toward the cause for which he presented himself before 
them. What the financial outcome of this journey was the author 
does not state in the “Horae.”” That success was to be his, he 
seemed convinced, by the friendly spirit of cooperation with which 
he was received on all sides by the priests, their promises of help- 
ing his cause, and their courtesy in affording him opportunities of 
appearing before the public. 
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Dr. Pise was, however, continually annoyed by abusive editorial 
comments made in Irish and American newspapers. He once 
described the curiously conducted butter-market of Cork, which, he 
was told, was about to be removed from its present locality for 
business purposes. “This is,” he says, “however, but an on dit; 
perhaps the inhabitant of Cork, of seven months ago, will be nearly 
ready to deny it and will charge me with betraying the truth and 
attacking the ‘morality’ of the butter-merchants ! and then, mayhap, 
the whole editorial fraternity, with him of the Miscellany at the 
head (who has not read the ‘Horae,’ and yet raves about ‘golden 
spurs’ and President Tyler’s letter, and fancies in his delirium that 
he hears the clangor ‘of trumpets’), will, with one voice, decry me 
as a prejudiced and ungrateful reviler of Irish morality! And 
yet the clergy are not teetotallers—and the butter-market is a 
butter-market, on the heights or on the wharf!” 

Ireland, however, was to remain in the Doctor’s memory as a 
lasting inspiration to his sensitively poetic nature, and as a testi- 
mony to the soundness of the convictions he had always enter- 
tained in her regard. Again and again, after his return to the 
United States, he referred to the exquisite delicacy of sympathy 
and encouragement he had received at the hands of the clergy, and 
to the whole-souled, generous hospitality of the people. In an 
oration delivered before the Washington Temperance Guards, at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, February 22, 1843, he 
paid high tribute to the apostolic work being done in Ireland by 
Father Mathew, linking his name, in the cause of social uplift and 
the promotion of the common good, through the establishment of 
temperance, with that of the Father of our Country, whom he 
was eulogizing on the occasion. Each member of the Guards was 
presented by the orator with a picture of the chapel to be erected 
in the city of Cork by Father Mathew at the latter’s expense. 
Each picture was autographed by the celebrated temperance advo- 
cate, a fact which enhanced the value of the gift in the eyes of 
the recipients. 

Dr. Pise’s next publication, “Aletheia, or Letters on the Truth 
of Catholic Doctrine,” which the Dunigans published in 1843, was 
considered at the time as a triumph of typographical art. Father 
Felix Varela, co-editor with Pise of the Expositor, wrote: “It is 
the handsomest Catholic book ever printed in the United States, 
whether we take into consideration the beautiful paper, clear large 
type, and elegant engravings, or the neat manner in which it is 
bound.” And a writer in the United States Catholic Magazine of 
Baltimore gives equal praise to the excellence of the book: 
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The book which bears this title is unquestionably superior 
in point of typographical execution, to any Catholic publica- 
tion of the kind that has ever been issued from the American 
press. It is printed on very fine paper, in clear type, and is 
ornamented with a well executed portrait of the author, and 
a beautifully engraved title-page. But this is by no means the 
only merit of the production. The various tenets of the 
Catholic Religion are explained and established by arguments 
from the Scripture, and the testimony of the Fathers, and the 
style in which the proofs are urged is of that winning charac- 
ter which, as the author justly observes, is called for by the 
tastes of the day, and frequently has the effect of forcing upon 
the mind information which although reluctantly received, 
produces the most salutary impressions.*® 
“Aletheia” is a series of letters (eighteen in all) written to ex- 

plain the doctrines of the Church in such a way that all classes of 
society might understand them, and that “none would be disgusted 
with the reading.” This Pise contrived to bring about by avoiding 
superfluities in argument, and by striving to make his work 
attractive as well as convincing to the average reader. In the 
Preface he states: 


“The object is to invite by ingenuous attractions the atten- 
tion of the young and gay to the most important study that can 
occupy their minds. To open the gates, as it were, through 
these means, to the more sublime and almost boundless fields 
of religious inquiry and controversial investigation, which 
expands abroad.” 


His weapons, he declared were 


“not abuse, nor unfair representation, nor acrimony ; they are a 
candid exposition of certain doctrines, which are entirely mis- 
understood, and an appeal in their behalf, not to the passions, 
nor to the prejudices of the heart, but to the sacred tribunal 
of the Scriptures and Tradition.” 


He wished to convince the dispassionate enquirer that a strict and 
practical member of the Catholic Church may be a genuine friend 
of republican institutions, and must be true to his country and to 
his God. 

The letters are mainly concerned with such mooted questions 
as Bible interpretation, the invocation of the saints, the honoring 
of relics and statues, etc., etc. The subjects are prudently handled, 


*IT (1843), 383. 
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and there is the same striking lack of invective in the presentation, 
as is visible in his other works. 

Throughout his life Dr. Pise repeatedly manifested an apprecia- 
tion and admiration for the Society of Jesus and its sainted 
founder. The year he spent as a novice in the Society had given 
him an insight into Jesuit history, and in 1845, we find an 
expression of his regard in his “Saint Ignatius and His First 
Companions,” a book of 360 pages, dedicated to “The College of 
Georgetown, D. C., My venerable Alma Mater, the nurse of 
Letters, Science, and Virtue, ever animated by the spirit of 
Loyola.” 

In the Preface Dr. Pise writes that it is his object to exhibit the 
spirit which St. Ignatius in person diffused throughout the body of 
his Company, and thereby to confute, by evidence, the current 
anti-Catholic calumny that St. Ignatius was a fanatic and that his 
first disciples were intriguers and imposters. The chief source on 
which the author bases his work, is Orlandini, the compiler of the 
history of the Society down to the demise of St. Ignatius.*° The 
book is composed of ten chapters devoted to the religious life of 
St. Ignatius, Peter Faber, Francis Xavier, James _ Lainez, 
Alphonsus Salmeron, Nicholas Bobadilla, Simon Rodriguez, 
Claudius Jaius, John Cordurius, and Paschasius Broetius. The 
Introduction describes, somewhat unhistorically it must be ad- 
mitted, the double mission of the Society as that of opposing the 
combined assaults of Luther and his fellow-reformists and that of 
the formation of learned Catholic scholars. 

Each chapter is a eulogy of the particular character whose life 
it depicts; the treatment is perhaps somewhat too general to 
satisfy the historian of today, and its accuracy of statement may 
in parts be questioned, yet it satisfied a need at the time, ran 
through at least two editions before 1860, and is at the present 
time the only work of Dr. Pise still on sale. 

During the winter of 1845, Dr. Pise delivered a series of 
brilliant controversial lectures in St. Peter’s Church, New York, 
on the principle that such explanations, “fairly, calmly, and 
decorously” addressed to his countrymen, might obviate the mis- 
chief being done by publications which were spreading and 
increasing prejudice against the Church and rendering her 
doctrines and her priesthood odious in public estimation. His 
contention was that: 


Pp. 387. Ghent, 1614. 
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“The American Catholic requires for himself what he loves 
to accede to his neighbor. He does not propitiate the boon 
of toleration; he demands the right of worshipping at what- 
ever altar, and in whatever manner he may deem most 
acceptable to the God of all. He will never consent to behold 
that altar overthrown, or his religion destroyed, by fanaticism. 
All he desires is to see peace and good-will and charity ex- 
tending their benign influence among all denominations and 
in every part of our great and glorious republic.’’*! 


Urged by many whose opinions he highly valued, he published 
these lectures in a little sixty-seven page volume, under the title, 
“Lectures on the Invocation of Saints, Veneration of Sacred 
Images, and Purgatory,” dedicated to the Very Reverend Dr. 
Power, V.G., pastor of St. Peter’s Church. 

The author’s abiding belief in the integrity and fairmindedness 
of the American people appears, from a statement made in the 
Preface of this work, wonderfully steadfast, despite the bitter 
attacks he found it necessary to refute so often. “The American 
people,” he held, “are of an inquiring and honorable character, 
and when they discover the solid arguments by which the Catholic 
tenets are proved and sustained, they will not fail to do them 
justice, and to make this acknowledgment at least, that we have 
every right and every reason to adhere with reverential affection to 
the Religion of all past ages.” 

Dr. Pise’s next venture was in the field of historical fiction. 
The Dunigans had planned a “Home Library” of little Catholic 
novels, and Pise contributed the first volume under the title: 
“Zenosius, or the Pilgrim Convert,” in 1846. There is much in 
the little work which shows that it was an attempt to create a 
Catholic Bunyan, and the imitation, it must be confessed, is a 
poor one. 


“His Pilgrim-Convert is led from his native place to the 
eternal city, and in the course of his progress, which is directed 
by the angel of peace, he discovers more and more fully the 
evils of sectarianism and the blessings of Catholic Unity. 
His conversion to the true faith is sealed by the benediction 
of the Holy Father, and he returns to his home, full of joy 
and gratitude. The style of the writer in this production 
is characterized by his usual grace and elegance, and what 
seems to us a decided improvement, possesses a degree of 
vigor which renders it far more agreeable.’’*” 


"Catholic Expositor, III (1846), 46. 
"United States Catholic Magazine, 1V (1846), 58. 
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Another novel which had a partial success came from his pen 
in 1847, the “Catholic Bride,” in whose pages he taught by means 
of conversation the chief tenets of the Church on marriage.** 


Vill 


By this time (1846) Dr. Pise was known to the Church in the 
United States as one of its leading literary critics and writers, 
and many of the existing colleges and seminaries endeavored to 
secure his services as an instructor to their classes. He himself, 
however, had a strong attraction for the duties of the ministry, and 
when Bishop Hughes (who had succeeded Bishop Dubois in 
1842), decided to open another parish for the fast-growing 
Catholic population of Brooklyn, Dr. Pise was appointed its 
pastor in 1849. In the anniversary volume of the parish, “Golden 
Jubilee of St. Charles Borromeo’s Church, Brooklyn, New 
York,’’** we learn that the original church building had long been 
dedicated to Christian services by the Episcopalians of the city 
and that in its chancel, Bishop Levi Silliman Ives, of North 
Carolina, later a convert to the Catholic Faith, had ordained to 
the Episcopalian ministry Reverend Donald Xavier McLeod, who 
later became a Catholic and who is best known for a remarkable 
volume “Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary in North 
America.”*® The building was purchased by Bishop Hughes in 
1849, was dedicated to St. Charles Borromeo, and Dr. Pise was 
authorized to make collections for the renovation of the church.*® 

Here Dr. Pise spent the remaining seventeen years of his life. 
Evidently the many duties connected with his new charge did 
not interfere with his literary labors; for, in 1850 he published 
one of the most solid of all his works: “Christianity and the 
Church.” This volume of 304 pages is based upon Louis Lahure’s 
“Le Christianisme et les Philosophes.’’** By means of this basic 
work he was, as the Preface states, ‘enabled to spread before the 


Cf. Wendell, Barrett, “A Literary History of America’ (New York, 
1900), 522-530, for a critical estimate of nineteenth century American fiction. 
James R. Kayes, in his “Historical Fiction,” Chicago, 1920, 475-485, presents 
an outline, chronologically and historically related, of America’s historical 
fiction. A more complete work of this kind is that of Jonathan Nield, “A 
Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales,’ New York, 1929. In neither 
of these books do we find mention of Pise. 

“Published by Monsignor O’Brien, New York, 1920. 

=New York, 1866. 

*Letter (New York, Nov. 27, 1849) in Georgetown Archives. Among the 
contributors was Father Theobald Mathew. Cf. “Golden Jubilee Celebra- 
tion of Bishop Laughlin” (Brooklyn, 1891), 31-31. 

“Paris, 1846. 
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American reader in our own tongue the copious and well chosen 
excerpts from the most famous philosophers and writers in 
vindication of Christianity and the dogmas and morality of the 
Catholic Church.” The author disclaims original contribution in 
this work, saying frankly, “I take to myself little merit, having 
only imitated the industry of the bee in passing from flower to 
flower in the blooming gardens of literature and philosophy, 
which the art and genius of a hundred polished minds had laid 
out and cultivated years ago.” 

A glance at the table of contents will disclose the variety of 
the topics which find treatment in the book: the existence of God; 
Atheism, Deism, Theism; Creation; Philosophers and Great 
Writers regarding the Ancient Testament; Regarding the New; 
Baptism; Free Will; Idolatry; The Origin of Kings; Establish- 
ment of the Church; Interior and Exterior Worship; The 
Eucharist ; Fasting and Abstinence; Prayer; and Catholic Priest- 
hood, are some of the headings developed in these clear, learned 
treatises, which are fortified by frequent quotations from both 
ancient and modern writers. 

The style of the book is rather non-literary, the evident purpose 
being to instruct. The treatment is vivid and simple, but the 
author’s individuality is not so apparent as in many of his other 
works. The book is dedicated to the memory of Archbishop 
Marechal in the following lines: 


“My venerable friend! whom while on earth, 
In my life’s morn I loved, as loved, of yore, 
Augustine, Ambrose,—if this tome have worth, 
To thy blest memory I inscribe it, for 
Thou was’t my early patron; thou didst pour 
The sacred unction on my youthful head, 
Upon my brow thy hallowed hands did spread, 
And mark the eternal character thereon 
Of sacred ordination. Thou didst smile 
Like a dear father, on me—as a son— 
And thy most gentle care embraced me, while 
Heaven lent thee to the Church; thou now art gone 
To join the Carrolls in the realms above; 
But in my heart abides the memory of thy love.” 


Apparently, “Christianity and the Church” is the last published 
work of Dr. Pise. The growing demands of parochial duty at 
St. Charles Borromeo’s and the disturbance, felt in all circles 
during the years immediately preceding the Civil War, together 
with the upheaval caused by the War itself, no doubt robbed him 
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of the leisure so necessary for the apologetical work to which he 
had dedicated his talents. There are few details extant for the 
last decade of his life (1856-1866), with the exception of sermons 
preached and addresses given in various parts of the United 
States. 

His situation during the Civil War was not an enviable one, 
for he was a Southerner, possessed of an innate love of the South 
and its traditions ; and yet we learn from the few data that remain 
that he maintained throughout the War a staunch loyalty to the 
Union. There is the record of one sermon preached on April 
21, 1861, in which he told his congregation that “so long as they 
had a flag it was their duty to sustain it. He hoped from his 
heart that the gallant Seventh Regiment had arrived safe, and 
deplored with tears in his eyes the deplorable condition of affairs. 
He asked to be forgiven for the weakness he could not then 
repress. He could not help it, because, as they knew, he was a 
native of the South, and indeed of the very place (Maryland), 
then the scene of a bloody struggle between countrymen and 
brothers. In concluding, he asked all to pray that God would 
restore peace to their beloved country, and that those who had 
erred might be brought back again united under their beloved 
Stars and Stripes.’’*® 


IX 


Dr. Pise continued in the pastoral charge of St. Charles 
Borromeo’s Church until his death on May 26, 1866. His 
funeral was one of the most impressive Brooklyn had witnessed 
up to that time. The solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated in 
the presence of Archbishop McCloskey of New York, his former 
pupil at Emmitsburg, who preached the sermon, and in it paid a 
loving tribute to his amiable character and many-sided abilities ; 
Bishop Laughlin (Brooklyn), Bayley (Newark), and Lynch 
(Charleston ). 

The place of Charles Constantine Pise in American literature 
has never been fully determined. On the one hand there is 
practically a complete silence about his work in the handbooks of 
American letters, and on the other, many exuberant pages of 


“Bishop Laughlin as a Citizen,’ by Thomas F. Meehan, in HisToricat 
ReEcorps AND Stupies, II (1900), 193. Dr. Pise’s loyalty to the Union is 
indicated also by the fact that he had a large cross made from a piece of 
the oak timber of the old frigate Constitution, which he set up inside St. 
Charles Borromeo’s Church, Brooklyn. This was destroyed by fire in 1868, 
when the church was burned down. 
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praise in articles and reviews from Catholic pens over the delicacy 
and charm of his literary productions. Shea has probably given 
us a correct estimate : 


“In fact, he first endeavored to give the young Catholics 
of America reading which would be attractive and innocent. 
Like many good works, this at first found many assailants, 
and borne down by the fierce criticisms of Catholic reviewers, 
the publisher of these popular Catholic works was compelled 
to stop the publication. All, however, now admit the neces- 
sity of a literature of this kind, of which Dr. Pise must be 
considered the founder.”*® 


John O’Kane Murray in his “Popular History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States” also gives us a correct reflection on 
Dr. Pise’s worth: “He was an excellent scholar, and gifted 
writer, whose pen enriched many departments of literature.”*° 

When the day comes for a complete survey of Catholic partici- 
pation in American prose and poetry, Charles Constantine Pise 
will take his place permanently among the founders of Catholic 
letters in this country and among the nation’s honored poets. 
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EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By Joaguin Garcia ICAZBALCETA 


Translated by Walter J. O’Donnell, C.S.C., Ph.D. 


EpiTor’s NoTeE:—The Spanish title of the book here translated is as fol- 
ows: 

“La Instruccion Publica en La Ciudad de Mexico, Durante El Siglo 
XVI: Discurso leido por Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta en las juntas de 
la Academia Mexicana Correspondente de la Real de Espafia, celebrada 
los dias 6 de Junio, 20 del mismo, y 4 de Julio de 1882.” 

The English translation of this complete title is: 

“Education in the City of Mexico During the Sixteenth Century: A 
discourse read by Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta at the meetings of the 
Academia Mexicana Correspondiente de La Real de Espana, on June 4 
and 20, and July 4, 1882.” 

The work was published by the Mexican Government in 1893. Prior 
to its publication, the author carefully went over the entire manuscript, 
recording in it all his source material. Icazbalceta is regarded as a most 
pains-taking and accurate historian. He died in 1894. 


I 


Whatever be our opinion about Aztec civilization we can have 
no doubt that Aztec civilization exercised no influence on Mexican 
education nor on Mexican literature. A people altogether anal- 
phabetic, illiterate, and unable either to preserve or to transmit 
knowledge except through an oral tradition, that was aided partly 
by an imperfect system of hieroglyphics, can make very little 
progress in intellectual culture. 

Among the Aztecs, schools, in the strict sense of the word, were 
unknown. The colleges for young men and young women, which 
were, as a rule, annexed to the temples, were retreats or shelters, 
established and directed by the priests for their own gain. The 
young women looked after the cleanliness of the temples, and 
busied themselves with domestic duties. Though sound moral 
principles were impressed upon them, nothing was taught them 
that furthered the development of their intelligence. Unfortun- 
ately, there existed the Cuicoyan, a school for girl-singers and 
dancers, which was an official house of prostitution. 

The young men, however, were divided into two classes, ac- 
cording as they went to the Calmecac, or, to the Telpuchalli. The 
Calmecac was a kind of college for nobles who aided the priests. 
These young men received instruction in the complicated ritual 
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of the nation, learned the songs, in which was preserved the record 
of the principal national events or incidents, and studied hierogly- 
phic writing. In the Telpuchalli, which was almost wholly a 
military school, the young men and women of the middle class 
received a similar education, though not so extensive, a one. In 
these houses, except with a slight difference in the Telpuchalli, 
there reigned the rigid discipline of the Aztecs, whose fierce char- 
acter left its stamp on everything. 

Schools for orators, philosophers, and poets, of which the Tez- 
cocan historians make mention, existed, probably, only in the im- 
agination of those writers. The Canticles of the great king Nez- 
ahualcéyotl have come down to us entirely lacking the require- 
ments that sound criticism demands before it can declare them 
authentic, historical documents. If the Aztecs, during the years 
immediately preceding the Spanish Conquest, had attained so high 
a degree of culture, it is totally incomprehensible that not a single 
individual remained to preserve that intellectual culture, and to 
give, through the medium of writing which the Spaniards had 
brought to Mexico, an account of it. Though Indian annalists or 
chroniclers were not wanting among the Azetcs, we do not know 
of any philosophers, orators, or poets who came from these an- 
cient academies. If these schools actually existed, and, if they 
produced philosophers, orators, and poets, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that both the schools and the pupils disappeared at the death 
of the founders of these schools. 

How much astronomical knowledge the Aztecs possessed is as 
yet not thoroughly known; nor has it been possible to set the 
limits and bounds either to what they inherited from the ancient 
peoples, or to what they themselves discovered. At all events, 
the Aztecs seemingly paid careful attention to oratory, because, 
as a people, they were ceremonious and formal to the point of 
weariness. I do not admit, however, as wholly genuine, the long- 
winded speeches that have been preserved for us, especially by 
Fathers Olmos, Sahagun, and Mendieta. In general it is to be 
noted that the recently converted Indians were accustomed to 
give, as having been received from their forefathers, speeches of 
the kind that they had heard from the missionaries. Hence, it is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish, both in the paintings and in the 
accounts which we have, what is purely original; that is, what is 
purely Aztec. But, whatever may have been the intellectual at- 
tainments of the Aztecs, the fact is that these attainments were 
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limited to a very small number of individuals. There was no 
primary education. We find no mention of schools for the poor 
people, who vegetated in the most profound ignorance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was not anything to teach them. All that these 
people needed to know was how to work, and to shed their blood 
in the sacrifices. 

The first Spanish missionaries found upon their arrival in Mex- 
ico this great multitude of uneducated people whom it was neces- 
sary to convert and to civilize as quickly as possible. There were 
only twelve missionaries to care for millions of children and adults 
who with one voice were asking for light—a light that could not 
be denied them. With the missionaries the question was not merely 
one of giving the Indians mental culture, but of giving them spirit- 
ual culture. Mental culture, though of very great importance, may 
not occupy the first place in any scheme of education. That place 
of honor the culture of the soul holds—that culture which opens 
the eyes of the Indian and causes him to follow the path that leads 
to salvation. 

From the very first, the situation was indeed grave; actually it 
was very serious, because the missionaries did not know the lan- 
guage of the Indians. But for those who are animated by the love 
for souls, there are no insuperable difficulties. Those venerable 
men soon acquired a knowledge of the Aztec language, and gradu- 
ally learned the languages of the other Indians. They understood 
—it were better to say they divined—the particular character of 
the people, so that, at one and the same time, they converted, in- 
structed, and protected them. 

The first missionaries, as well as those who came after them, 
were not, it is certain, ordinary men; almost all of them were men 
of great learning. Many of them, such as Fathers Tecto, Gaona, 
Focher, Veracruz, and others, had had brilliant careers either as 
professors or prelates. They came from most illustrious families ; 
three of them, Gante, Witte, and Daciano, were of royal blood. 
All these men gave up the brilliant prospects which their pro- 
fessions held out to them in Spain; they entirely forgot about the 
high cost of their own education, and gladly gave themselves to 
the education of the poor helpless Indians. What honored pro- 
fessor today would accept a position in a primary school in an 
obscure village? 

The Franciscans everywhere built temples to the true God, 
and along with the temples they erected schools for the children. 
in the building of their convents, they followed a definite plan. 
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The church extended from east to west; on the north, and forming 
a square with the church, was the school with its dormitories and 
chapel. The large patio between the church and the school was 
used for classes in Christian Doctrine; the adult Indians before 
going to work, daily received instruction in the patios from the 
friars. In the patio also, instruction was given to the sons of 
the macehuales or plebian Indians. The school-building proper was 
reserved for the sons of the lords and nobles. That reservation, 
however, the friars did not carry out rigorously. 

At first, the friars experienced great difficulties in getting the 
children to attend the schools. These difficulties arose from the 
fact that the Indians were not yet capable of appreciating the new 
discipline. Consequently, they would not send their children to 
the monasteries. The friars invoked the aid of the civil authority 
to force the chieftains and nobles to send their children to school. 
This appeal to the civil authority was not in vain and the Fran- 
ciscans have the honor of establishing for the first time on this 
continent and in the world the system of compulsory education. 
Many of the nobles, not wishing to send their children to school, 
and not daring to disobey the law, compromised by sending, as 
though they were their own children, the sons of their servants 
and vassals. In the course of time, however, the nobles realized 
that these macehuales, who had received an education, had a de- 
cided advantage over their own sons. As a consequence, the 
nobles sent their sons to the monasteries, and even insisted that 
they be admitted. 

The children lived in dormitories erected near the schools. 
Some of the dormitories were large enough to accomodate from 
800 to 1000 pupils. The friars devoted their attention to the 
children who because of their age, were docile and quick to learn. 
In the children the friars found most useful helpers and it was not 
long before they employed them as teachers. The chieftains of 
each district brought the adult Indians to the patios, where they 
remained during the hours allotted for religious instruction. When 
the instructions had ended, the Indians were free to take up their 
daily occupations. The Indians during the time that they were 
being taught the Catechism were divided into groups, and over each 
group was placed one of the best instructed children, who taught 
the adults of his group the lesson learned from the missionary. 

It is only natural that religious instruction should be the first 
that was given. But, as the friars and pupils did not understand 
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one another’s language, the friars hit upon the odd idea of teach- 
ing the Indians the four principal prayers, the Pater Noster, the 
Ave Maria, the Credo, and the Salve in Latin. The motive be- 
hind this strange determination has not been discovered. The 
teaching was supplemented by signs; from it, one may conjecture, 
was derived little or no fruit. Anxious to hasten the instruction, 
and fully cognizant that whatever was learned through visual in- 
struction deeply impressed itself upon the mind, the friars planned 
at once to paint on canvas the chief mysteries of Catholic Faith. 
Fray Jacobo de Tastera, a Frenchman, though unacquainted with 
the Aztec language, was the first so it seems to employ visual 
instruction. He set before the Indians the painted canvas, and 
then an Indian, who was somewhat versed in Spanish, explained 
to the others the meaning of the pictures. The other friars fol- 
lowed the example of Fray Jacobo, and this system of education 
continued in use for a long time. 

The friars used also to hang on the walls of the schools religious 
pictures, and the missionary pointed with a yard-stick to the pic- 
ture illustrative of the doctrine that he was explaining. The 
Indians, long accustomed to hieroglyphic paintings, adopted them 
in the writing of Catechisms and prayer books for their own use. 
They varied, however, the ancient forms, and often inserted 
words written in European characters. As a result, there arose 
a species of mixed writing, curious examples of which are still 
preserved. In order not to forget anything at the time of making 
their Confessions, the Indians employed this same method in 
writing down their sins. 

The use of drawings and paintings was so well liked by the 
Indians that it was continued into the seventeenth century. In 
1575, Archbishop Moya de Contreras, whose Episcopal Bulls had 
not yet arrived from Spain, supplied the defect of Bulls with 
figurative paintings. Well on into the seventeenth century, Fray 
Juan Bautista, the distinguished Franciscan writer, had these 
drawings engraved so that they could be given to the Indians 
when they came for instruction in Christian Doctrine. 


II 
TEACHING THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGION 


Not much time elapsed, however, before the first religious mis- 
sionaries in Mexico knew the language sufficiently to make them- 
selves understood. After they had become proficient in the lan- 
guage, they translated into it the teachings of Christianity. As 
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a result of these translations, education entered upon a new and 
more fruitful course. 

The distinction which the friars made between the nobles and 
the macehuales did not have its origin in any unjust preference 
for the nobles; it was based on thoroughly sound arguments. The 
friars realized that the children of the poor had no need of any 
extensive learning, because they would never have to govern the 
Republic. They fully appreciated the necessity of teaching the 
Indian children as quickly as possible the fundamentals of religion 
so that the children might have more time in which to help their 
parents in the difficult task of earning their daily bread. The sons 
of the nobles were not needed at home. Hence, they could spend 
in school all the time that was necessary for the acquiring of 
knowledge that would fit them to discharge public offices. The 
arguments upon which was based the distinction between the nobles 
and the macehuales the friars used with more telling force when 
they formed the decision to give the adult Indians very brief 
courses of instruction. The Spaniards allowed the Indians scarcely 
sufficient time even for this short instruction, and forced them, 
from greed rather than from any other motive, to work in the 
fields and in the mines. Apart from the distinction between the 
nobles and the macehuales, the friars classified their pupils ac- 
cording to mental standards and attainments. They were un- 
willing to spend their limited time in giving higher education to 
those who, in the primary grades, had demonstrated their inabil- 
ity to advance farther. Among the girls, however, no distinction 
of the kind was made for there was need of none. The girls were 
taught in common; at first, in the patios; later, in the schools 
that were erected for them. 

The dominant instruction, as we have seen was religious. If 
we reflect that in religious instruction there is comprised all the 
knowledge of individual and social duties necessary for man’s 
present and future happiness, we shall not greatly regret the lack 
of further instruction. At all events, it was not long before the 
Indians received instruction in the other branches of learning. 
Upon the arrival of missionaries in 1524 there was probably not a 
single native who knew what writing was. The soldiers, even if 
they were able to teach the letters, assuredly did not take the trouble 
to do so. A few years passed before the missionaries could rem- 
edy this defect in education. In 1544, Bishop Zumarraga ex- 
pressed the wish that the “Doctrina” of Fray Pedro de Cordoba be 
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translated into the language of the Indians. The work was trans- 
lated, and great hope was entertained that the translation would 
bear generous fruit “because there are so many Indians who 
know how to read.” Surely, ten or twelve years are a short 
space of time in which a handful of very busy missionaries could 
accomplish so much. Of the rapid progress which the Indians 
made in writing, music, and even in Latin, contemporary authors 
are most reliable witnesses. 

It is not out of place here to speak of all that the illustrious 
Flemish lay-Brother, Fray Pedro de Gante, blood relative of the 
Emperor, Charles V, did in behalf of education. He was the 
founder, not, as is commonly supposed, of the College of San 
Juan de Letran, but of the famous college of San Francisco de 
Mexico. This college, which flourished for half a century was 
erected as was the custom, behind the Conventual church. It ex- 
tended toward the north and was contiguous to the historic Chapel 
of San José de Belém de Naturales—the best church in Mexico, 
not excepting the ancient Cathedral. 

In this college Gante assembled as many as a thousand children 
to whom he gave both secular and religious education. After 
classes in Latin, music, and chant had been added to the curriculm, 
the college became of great service to the friars. From it they 
obtained musicians and singers for all the churches. 

Not content with working only for the children, Pedro de Gante 
gathered together the adults, for whom he established a school of 
trades, and fine arts. He provided the churches with religious 
paintings, statuary, embroidered vestments, crosses, candle-sticks, 
and with man other objects that are necessary for Divine worship. 
Frequently, the designs on the vestments were made in that ex- 
quisite feather-work in which the Indians were so expert. He 
was also able to supply workmen for the construction of churches ; 
in his school, he had painters, sculptors, carvers, stone-cutters, 
carpenters, embroiderers, tailors, shoe-makers, and other trades- 
men, of whom he was not only the supervisor but the teacher. The 
Herculean labors of this lay-Brother arouse in us the profoundest 
admiration. Without resources other than his indomitable energy, 
which was born of flaming charity, he built, and, for many years 
maintained, a magnificent church, a hospital, and a huge establish- 
ment which was, at the same time, a school of primary education, 
a college for higher education, a home for religious training, a 
trades-school, and an academy of fine arts; in a word, a center of 
civilization. 
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The friars overlooked nothing that would spread among the na- 
tives the knowledge of the true religion. Considering, on the one 
hand, that the Indians were, as yet, a semi-idolatrous people, long 
habituated to the frequent solemnities of their bloody cult, and, 
on the other, that for many of them who did not know how to 
read, a living presentation of the mysteries of Faith was, from an 
educational point of view, conducive of great fruit, the missionaries 
instituted religious plays. These plays, at first, were given in the 
churches ; later, in the porticos of the churches; finally, in the open 
air, because no church could accommodate the great crowds that 
came to see them. Now that the plays were put on in the open 
air, the Indians availed themselves of the opportunity to display 
along the street that led to the spot where the play was enacted, 
their skill in making decorations from branches of trees, in build- 
ing artificial forests, floral arches of varied designs, and altars, and 
in demonstrating their music and dances. 

The missionaries have left us very interesting accounts of these 
festivals. The play was usually presented on a stage. At times, 
however, the stages were dispensed with, because of the impos- 
sibility of erecting a stage large enough to suit the requirements 
of the play. The ancient chroniclers not only have preserved the 
general idea of these festivals, but also give a particular account 
of several of them. Although the texts of the plays are, un- 
fortunately, missing, sufficient is known of them to understand 
both their plot and their structure. 

Ordinarily, passages from Sacred Scripture were presented. 
If we judge from the data that have come down to us, these plays 
were not dramas in the true sense of the word. If the event 
portrayed in them were an actual happening, it was presented in 
the way in which it was narrated in Holy Scripture; but if the 
event were an imaginary one, it was presented as it was supposed 
to have taken place. To the imaginative plays belongs the one which 
deals with the conquest of Jerusalem by Charles V. This play 
was staged with great pomp in Tlaxcala in the year 1549. The 
actors, whose number occasionally went into the thousands, were 
the Indians, and, seemingly, they played their parts not badly. 
As a matter of fact, acting was not something new to the Indians. 
Prior to their conversion to Christianity, the Indians employed 
histrionics in their religious festivals, and composed, after their 
own fashion, farces and interludes. Apparently, the friars wrote 
plays or translated them, adapting them to the circumstances and 
character of the audience. 
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Famous among the plays was the Auto del Juicio Final, com- 
posed in the Mexican language by the famous missionary friar, 
Andrés de Olmos. It was staged in the chapel of San José, in 
the presence of the viceroy Mendoza, Bishop Zumarraga, and a 
large assembly of people, both from Mexico and the surrounding 
territory, who drew, as the chronicler remarks, great fruit from 
its presentation. Fray Juan Bautista, the historian Fray Juan de 
Torquemada, and even the students in the college of Tlaltelolco 
wrote plays of this kind. Plays had so great an appeal to the 
Indians that the missionaries continued to stage them even in 
the succeeding centuries. The custom of presenting plays, not, 
however, in spoken form, but in pantomime, continued until our 
own day. Of all that ancient literature, there remains only a 
Villancico which was preserved by Father Motolinia. 

The zealous Bishop Zumarraga was not satisfied with this 
elementary religious training. He aspired to higher things for 
the Indians. So warmly did he espouse the cause of their higher 
education that he wrote to the Emperor these significant words: 
“The thought that is uppermost in my mind, toward which my 
will more and more inclines, and in support of which all my 
powers battle, is that in this city and in every diocese there be a 
college for Indian boys in which grammar, at least, will be taught ; 
that there be also a monastery of a size to accommodate a large 
number of girls.” 

In so far as his own province was concerned, the Bishop carried 
into effect, without any delay, the first part of his ardent desire. 
Overcoming all the difficulties that were thrown into his path, he 
succeeded in opening in Tlatelolco, on January 6, 1536, the College 
of Santa Cruz, which is adjacent to the Franciscan Convent. On 
the day of its opening, the school had an enrollment of sixty 
pupils, and the number of students kept constantly increasing. 
Besides religious and moral training, the course of studies embraced 
reading, writing, Latin grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, music, and 
the study of medicine as practiced by the Mexicans. On the 
faculty of the college were men of great eminence: Fray Arnaldo 
de Basacio, a Frenchman; Fray Garcia de Cisneros, the first 
Provincial of the Franciscans in Mexico, and one of the first 
twelve Franciscans who came to Mexico; Fray Andrés de Olmos, 
the celebrated linguist and companion of Bishop Zumarraga (he 
died with the reputation for sanctity); Fray Juan de Gaona, a 
distinguished pupil of the University of Paris, as humble as he 
was learned; Fray Juan de Focher, a Frenchman and a doctor of 
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laws from the University of Paris, and the oracle of the primitive 
church in Mexico; the illustrious writer, the Venerable Fray Ber- 
nardino de Sahagun, who was a father to the Indians and spent 
his whole life in teaching them. 

Under professors of such distinction there were developed most 
proficient native scholars, who subsequently became teachers not 
only in the college itself but in the monasteries. In the monastic 
houses there was a lack of teachers for the young Religious, be- 
cause of the fact that the old friars were busily engaged in caring 
for the spiritual welfare of the Indians. At this period of the 
Church in Mexico, the Indians were not allowed to receive the Re- 
ligious habit of the various Orders. Consequently, the pupils of 
these Indian professors in the monasteries were Spaniards or 
Creoles. Without arousing the least envy, the indigenous race 
became the teacher of its conquerors,—an historical fact that 
merits the deepest consideration. 

The missionaries discovered in the College of Santa Cruz 
teachers of the Mexican language who taught the language more 
efficiently because they had been instructed in other branches of 
learning. From the college, the missionaries secured secretaries and 
collaborators in their literary works. The missionaries also found 
in the college compositors such as Diego Adriano and Agustin de 
la Fuente, who actually set up type more correctly than the 
Spanish typesetters. Bishop Zumarraga brought the first printing 
press to Mexico, and before the close of the sixteenth century the 
college in Tlatelolco had a printing press of its own. This college 
passed through many vicissitudes, and finally went out of existence 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


III 
First SCHOOL FoR GIRLS 


It is now time to glance at what was done educationally for the 
Indian girls. At first, the girls, who had been gathered together 
in the patios, were divided into groups. Over each group of girls 
was placed a boy, competent to teach them Christian Doctrine. 
Later, the girls discharged the office of teacher. The friars, 
realizing the difficulties of such a system of instruction, established 
houses for young girls and widows, and placed a Spanish matron 
in charge of them. Notable among these houses was the one at 
Texcoco. In eight or nine towns of his diocese, Bishop Zumiar- 
raga founded schools for girls. 

In 1530, the Empress, at the insistence of the Bishop, sent to 
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Mexico six pious women, beatas, to act as teachers of the Indian 
girls. The Bishop brought with him from Spain, in 1534, six 
more women. By order of the Court, the asylum or house for 
girls was built in the center of the city. The location of the asylum 
greatly displeased the Indians, who were accustomed to bring up 
their daughters, especially the daughters of the chieftains, with 
great strictness. The Indians did not like the idea of having their 
daughters live uncloistered in the midst of the bustle and the noise 
of the Spanish population. Unwillingly they gave their daughters 
to the schools, and they took advantage of the least opportunity 
to withdraw them. The teachers, not being nuns, readily quit 
their employment to take up better positions in the homes of the 
Spaniards. Despite the serious efforts which the Bishop made to 
maintain the establishment, it went out of existence ten years after 
its foundation. 

Grieved at seeing that the girls were being brought up without 
education, and that they were being subjected to a life of shame 
for the profit of their parents, Zumarraga, along with the other 
Bishops, urged upon the Emperor the foundation of a convent 
for nuns. The convent, adequately cloistered, was to be located 
in a retired spot, and the nuns were to have charge of the educa- 
tion of the Indian girls. The Bishop generously offered his small 
resources to aid the foundation, but the Emperor did not see fit to 
allow the establishment to be created. 

The girls no longer needed the careful attention that they re- 
quired when the missionaries first came to Mexico. Their parents 
had now become Christians, and the girls were educated in their 
own homes. The girls who came from the early colleges now 
served to teach the other girls. Moreover, these native teachers 
had this decided advantage over the teachers who came from 
Castile, that both teachers and pupils spoke the same language. 
Their knowledge, it is true, was not very extensive. Some of the 
girls knew how to read. But, as a general rule, their knowledge 
did not go beyond that of the Catechism and domestic duties. In 
the words of one of the missionaries, “They were not taught more 
than was necessary to get married, to sew, and to till the soil.” 
But, they came out devout girls, well adorned with the fine virtues 
of womanhood. 

That the Indian girls received so limited an education should 
not cause surprise. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and even much later, women generally received a very meagre 
education. 
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Superhuman as may appear to us the efforts which the mis- 
sionaries made in behalf of the Indians, we shall never be able to 
appreciate adequately those efforts unless we take into considera- 
tion all the circumstances in which the friars found themselves. 
Teaching, at best, is a most difficult profession. For its proper dis- 
charge, all the time and attention are needed that can be given to 
it. The friars were able to take up teaching, not as a distinct 
separate occupation, but as one of the many duties that weighed 
heavily upon them every day. At the same time that they were 
conducting schools, they had to attend primarily to the performance 
of their sacerdotal duties: the wiping out of idolatry; the saying 
of Mass; the recitation of the Divine Office; preaching; catechis- 
ing; baptizing immense crowds of children and adults; hearing 
Confessions ; witnessing marriages; visiting the sick; and burying 
the dead. In the fulfilling of these obligations, the friars often 
had to walk long distances. Difficult, if not impossible, is it to 
understand how these men were able to stand up under such hard- 
ships. True it is that, with the difference of their religious habit, 
the friars belonged to the iron-race of the Conquistadores. But, 
how could they find time for accomplishing so much? By giving 
themselves no rest. They were not looking for eulogies, for they 
had not need of such things. Had they, however, met with co- 
operation and support from their brethren and the Spanish laymen, 
their task would have been less arduous and painful. 

There were, unfortunately, many laymen, clerics, and Religious, 
members of the Franciscan Order as well as of other Orders, who 
tenaciously opposed the friars in their teaching the Indians more 
than what was necessary for salvation. They censured them for 
giving the Indians higher education, and accused the good mis- 
sionaries of placing in the reach of a people so incapable as the 
Indians, dangerous materials from which would result errors in 
Faith and peril for Society. The one fact of importance in the 
whole case is that the opponents of higher education, without wish- 
ing to do so, have left us the best evidence of the wide success 
which the friars obtained. In their discussions of the dangers at- 
tendant upon the instruction of the Indians, the opponents of this 
instruction relate frankly the great good which the friars had ac- 
complished. The first missionaries, understanding thoroughly the 
character of the Indians, warmly upheld their own opinion, and 
in the end caused it to triumph. This controversy, however, re- 
tarded and lessened the progress of the important work of educa- 
tion. 
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At this point I wish to digress briefly from the theme of this 
essay to answer a question that is concerned more with history 
than with education. The question is often asked: How does it 
happen that the Indians, to whose education so much labor and 
care were devoted, to whom had been given the means of elevat- 
ing themselves physically and morally, how does it happen that 
they have not arisen, and are not arising, from their ignorance 
and their obscure condition? In order to explain this seeming 
contradiction, we shall consider the evolution of the new society 
that was coming into existence. 

During the conquest of Mexico and after the conquest, two 
races, the Spanish and the Indian, entirely distinct and separate, 
were living closely together. These two races did not delay long 
in intermingling. History affords abundant proof of the inter- 
mingling of races during periods of conquests, particularly when 
there is a wide difference in the education of the conquering race 
and in that of the conquered people. The better class of people 
among the indigenes, who realized more readily the intellectual 
superiority of the Conquistadores, immediately sought matrimonial 
alliances with them, adopted their language, imitated their customs, 
and held it a glory to be “regarded as Spaniards.”’ They even 
looked down upon those individuals of their own race who still 
adhered to the ancient method of living. These marriages, whether 
lawful or unlawful on the part of the Spaniards, with the better 
class of Mexican people who were of noble extraction and who 
were enlightened with European education, had, as a natural re- 
sult, the creation of a new race, the Mestizo. The Mestizos, at 
first as lowly and abject as they afterwards were powerful, de- 
spised and even tyrannized the Indians. Of the Indians there re- 
mained only the dregs of the low and ignorant people who exist 
in all nationalities, even in those that today have acquired the 
highest degree of culture. The decadence of the Religious Orders 
brought on a corresponding lack of strength and vigor in the 
education over which these Orders had charge. Secular priests 
who were replacing the old friars as teachers, though they main- 
tained many schools in their parishes, were no longer the men that 
their predecessors had been. Just as the splendid edifices of 
Spanish colonization in America remained incomplete, so did the 
work of education in New Spain remain incomplete. 

There are other persons who look for the immediate fruit of 
the education given to the Indians by the friars. Not seeing it 
clearly and instantly, they infer that the fruit was negative. 
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“Where are,” they ask, “the superior men who came from those 
schools and colleges?” We answer that superior men abound 
nowhere; if they do appear, it is only when the general level of 
education had been raised to a determined plane. In a numerous 
and almost illiterate people, great efforts were required to raise 
the level of education. Long before that desired level was reached, 
the race had begun to dissolve, and to amalgamate with the con- 
quering race. Nevertheless, no small results were obtained from 
this education. A very large number of individuals acquired 
knowledge which before had been lacking to them, and they were 
in a position to impart that knowledge to others. From the College 
of Tlatelolco went out native mayors and governors for the towns 
of their own people; teachers for the Indians and for the Spanish 
youths or Creoles. The Spanish youths or Creoles received, per- 
haps, from those native teachers the initial guidance which, later, 
led them to positions of eminence in the Church. Those same 
teachers helped greatly to create an important part of our litera- 
ture, viz., the admirable philological works of the missionaries. 
Moreover, will any one state with assurance that history has pre- 
served for us the complete record of all that was done and 
written in those early centuries ? 

The licentiousness of military life and the dearth of Spanish 
women produced, as we have said, a few years after the Conquest, 
a multitude of Mestizos, who were, in great part, the offspring of 
vice. Their fathers abandoned them; their mothers, in their ex- 
treme poverty, could not rear them. Frequently the mothers 
murdered them, or at least allowed them, in the words of a Royal 
Cedula, “to wander vagabonds among the Indians. Many of these 
Mestizos, died from mal-nutrition, and others were sacrificed.” 
This evil grew to such an extent that in 1553 the Government, in 
the cedula from which I have just quoted, ordered that the 
Mestizo children, together with their mothers, be housed in suit- 
able lodgings ; and that, if the fathers of the children were known, 
they should be forced to reclaim them and to support them. At 
various intervals this order was repeated. The viceroy, Mendoza, 
finally carried out the royal order by establishing for Mestizos 
the College of San Juan de Letran. The Franciscans had, in front 
of their convent, a hospital for Indian boys. This hospital the 
viceroy confiscated for his college for Mestizos, promising the 
Franciscans that he would give them a building to which they 
could transfer the hospital, a promise that was never fulfilled. 

In the college there were, besides the abandoned Mestizos, other 
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children whom their parents placed there “to learn Christian 
Doctrine, to read, and to acquire sound morals.” For the main- 
tenance of the college the king set aside rents, although not very 
large, and he gave the college the laws according to which it was 
to be governed. It was hoped that the college would be both a 
home and school for those children, and that the teachers, trained 
in the college, would, on leaving it, establish similar colleges in 
New Spain. Thus, the college had, in a way, the character of a 
normal school. 

Three theologians, selected by the king, governed the college. 
The rectorship of the college rotated annually, and each theologian 
held the office in turn. The other two were councilors. One of 
the councilors had to be a professor in the college, and, on certain 
days, with the aid of the more advanced students, had to teach 
the people Christian Doctrine. The other councilor, assisted by 
three professors or by proficient students, was obligated to teach 
Latin grammar. It was also his duty, subsequent to the founding 
of the University of Mexico, to bring to the university some of 
the most advanced students to continue their courses. Finally, it 
was obligatory on the three theologians to translate works from 
the native languages, and to write grammars and dictionaries of 
these languages. In so far as we know, no grammar or dictionary 
of the native languages ever issued from this college. 

In accordance with the system adopted by the friars with regard 
to the Indians, the students of San Juan de Letran were divided 
into two classes. In the first class were those students who showed 
no ability for learning; they were allowed to remain in college 
for three years, and to learn a trade and the rudiments of educa- 
tion. From the second class six talented boys were chosen an- 
nually from the most intelligent and virtuous students to continue 
for seven years more their literary studies. The college, after 
passing through many serious trials, closed its doors about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

There was, also, an asylum for Mestizo girls, who, by reason 
of their sex, needed greater care than the boys. D. Antonio de 
Mendoza, the founder of this house, placed it in charge of the 
benificent oidor Tejada. Cervantes Salazar speaks of this school 
in the Dialogues which he wrote in 1554. “The girls”, he writes, 
“were kept under strict surveillance; they learned the arts proper 
of womankind, such as sewing and embroidering, and, at the same 
time, they studied Christian Doctrine. When they are old enough, 
they marry.” It seems that this school served also as an asylum 
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for the Spanish girls, “who, like Magdalens”, as a Royal Cedula 
states, “wandered throughout the land. They were picked up, and 
placed in this college; over them were placed one or two virtuous 
Spanish women who instructed them in a life of virtue.” Conse- 
quently, it is clear that the Mestizos and the Spanish girls, as 
well as the Indian girls, were educated for the married life in 
which they would become the mothers of families. This asylum, 
which derived its support only from alms, suffered many priva- 
tions until the king set aside an income for its maintenance. 
Furthermore, the king ordered the Viceroy Mendoza to continue 
as he had been doing, favoring with money or employment the 
men who married any of these girls. Where was this establish- 
ment founded? Was it the beginning of that which later and 
until a short time ago was known as Colegio de Nias? Did it con- 
tinue an independent course until it ceased to exist? These are 
obscure, historical points whose lucidation does not concern us 
in this essay. 

As time went on, a third race, the Creoles or pure Spaniards 
born in New Spain, came into existence. The adult Spaniards 
came to this country either already educated, or caring little about 
their education, except when there was question of embracing the 
Religious life. In the latter case, they found teachers in the 
convents. The children, however, could not count upon that re- 
course, and remained uneducated. The strict line of demarcation 
that existed between the two races made it impossible for the 
children to assist at classes either with the Indians or with the Mes- 
tizos. As the situation became acute, Spanish teachers, at a salary, 
devoted themselves to teaching in private schools the rudiments of 
education. In the Actas del Ayuntamiento mention is made of 
several schools “to teach the boys how to read and write.” On one 
occasion, measures were taken to prevent the teachers from going 
off with their salaries before they had fulfilled their duties. 


IV 
WIDESPREAD DEsIRE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


The king, according to the chronicler, Gonzalez Davila, ap- 
pointed about 1536, the university graduate, Gonzalo Vasques de 
Valverde, to teach grammar in Mexico, at an annual salary of 
fifty pesos. History also mentions another graduate, Diego Diaz, 
who, about 1550, was teaching grammar. Dr. Cervantes Salazar, 
and other men of letters, began their professional careers by giv- 
ing private classes. 

The Franciscans had in their convents chairs of Ecclesiastical 
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Science. The Augustinians, however, were the first to establish 
houses of study in which the Spaniards or Creoles who wished 
to join the Order or who had already entered it, could pursue their 
studies. The eldest of these houses of study was the one at 
Tiripitio. It was founded in 1540, and, later, was removed to 
Atotonilco. In 1575, Fray Alonso de la Veracruz established the 
College of San Pablo, of which I shall speak later. 

Twenty-five years after the conquest of Mexico City, there 
were educational institutions and asylums for the Indian and 
Mestizo boys and girls, and there were not wanting teachers who 
devoted themselves to the education of the Creoles. From that 
time, the three races travelled separate paths. But, as in all the 
schools, with the sole exception of the one at Tlatelolco, higher 
education was not given. There was urgent need of an institution 
that would supply this want, and that would open up new vistas 
to the many wide-awake youths who had been pursuing their 
studies in the primary schools. So great was the desire for knowl- 
edge, and so many were the young men who were going to Spain 
to complete their education, that, to quote a letter of the Domini- 
cans to the king, “The country was being depopulated.” Only 
the wealthy families could send their children to Spain. It was 
necessary to train in New Spain men of letters, “because the 
bringing of everything from Spain constituted a difficulty and an 
absurdity.” Widespread was the desire of having in Mexico a 
school for higher education. The city, therefore, petitioned the 
king to establish “a university with all sciences in which the na- 
tives and the sons of Spaniards might be instructed in the Catholic 
Faith and in all knowledge.” It is to be noted that this petition 
places the Indians and the Spaniards on perfect equality, and that 
no mention is made of the Mestizos, who were looked upon as 
inferior to the Indians. 

Whilst the petition was on its way to the Spanish Court, Vice- 
roy Mendoza, at the insistence of the city, appointed teachers to 
give instruction in the subjects that were, at that time, most highly 
esteemed. He encouraged the teachers in the hope that a uni- 
versity enjoying all the faculties would be established. Unfortun- 
ately, we do not know the names of the professors, nor the courses 
which they taught, nor the date on which they began to teach, nor 
the place in which they taught. 

Since the establishment of the University was effected at a time 
when Mendoza was no longer connected with the government, 
many people have robbed him of the glory that is rightfully his. 
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He cleared the ground, and pointed the way for the establishment 
of the University. If ever the history of civilization in Mexico is 
written, few names will shine so brightly in it as the name of 
Mexico’s first viceroy. 

On September 21, 1551, the prince, who afterwards became 
Phillip II, sent to Mexico royal letters patent in which he ordered 
the erection of the University of Mexico. Don Luis de Velasco, 
the successor of Mendoza, had the happiness of carrying out the 
royal command. The solemn opening of the University took 
place on January 25, 1553.1 The various faculties of the Univer- 
sity were opened one after another, because the viceroy and the 
Audiencia wished to honor each faculty by assisting at the first 
class taught in it. 

It was not necessary to bring professors from Spain to head 
the various faculties; they were to be had in Mexico. The 
oidores, Rodriguez de Quesada and Santillana, were respectively 
the Rector and the Chancellor of the University. The dean of 
theology was the Dominican, Fray Pedro de Pena. On becoming 
the Bishop of Quito, he was replaced by the learned Juan Negrete, 
Master of Arts from the University of Paris and Archdeacon of 
the Metropolitan Cathedral. Fray Alonzo de la Veracruz held 
the chair of Sacred Scripture, and, later, that of Scholastic Theo- 
logy. The Department of Canon Law was headed by Dr. Morones, 
the attorney of the Audiencia; Dr. Melgarejo was, for a time, 
professor of the Gratian Decretals. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Arévalo Sedeno, the Vicar-general of Archbishop Montufar. Dr. 
Frias de Albornoz, a pupil of the famous jurist, D. Diego Covar- 
rubias, held the chair of Roman and Civil Law, while that of 
Arts was occupied by Canon Juan Garcia. Dr. Cervantes Salazar 
was professor of rhetoric, and the Bachellor, Blas de Bustamante, 
a tireless instructor of youth, taught grammar. The faculties of 
medicine and of the Mexican and Otomi languages were later 
added to the University. Almost all of these first teachers in the 
University were men distinguished in literature and in the high 
positions which they were holding. Of their ability there can be 
no doubt. Fray Alonzo de la Veracruz alone is sufficient proof 
of the high intellectual calibre of the professors. 

When the doors of the University were opened, there entered 
a great crowd of young men who had been impatiently awaiting 
the time either to commence or to continue their studies. Cervantes 
Salazar witnesses to this fact in the description which he gives of 


‘Harvard College founded in 1638. 
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the University a year after its formal opening. Literary and 
philosophical disputations were soon held. “Worthy of notice”, as 
Cervantes Salazar remarks, “were the warmth and zeal with 
which the students entered into the scholastic discussions which 
only the night brought to a close.” Those in Mexico who held the 
doctoral degree, among whom was Archbishop Montufar, hastened 
to be associated with the University. Nothing was omitted that 
could increase the glory of the school. To it were given all the 
privileges of the University of Salamanca, and the title, Royal 
and Pontifical University. From its halls came many distinguished 
professors and men who occupied exalted positions in Church 
and State. In a word, the University realized the high hopes of 
its founders. It was the home of learning and culture, and it did 
away with the necessity of bringing learned professors from Spain. 
On the contrarv, some of its pupils went to Spain, and there shone 
gloriously because of the education they had received in Mexico. 


V 
ARRIVAL OF THE First JESUITS 


Memorable in the annnals of popular education in Mexico is the 
date, September 28, 1572. On that day the first Jesuits arrived 
in Mexico. Their beginnings were, indeed, very humble, and they 
spent sometime with only a poor church and home. They settled 
almost outside the city in the wretched lodgings of a huge corral 
which the wealthy and gruff Don Alonzo de Villaseca had given 
them. With alms from the faithful, the Jesuits, little by little, 
improved the conditions of their lodgings. The Indians of Tacuba 
built for them their first church, a church with a thatched roof. 
The Fathers had vestments for only one priest, and they said 
Mass with a pewter chalice and paten. By preaching, in which 
Father Diego Lopez excelled, and by teaching Catechism, the 
Jesuits commenced their spiritual labor. The people of Mexico 
City and the nuns of La Concepcion aided them in their cruel 
poverty. 

While matters were in such a pass, Dr. Francisco Rodriguez 
Santos, treasurer of the Metropolitan Cathedral, came to the Jesuit 
Provincial, Pedro Sanchez, to seek admission into the Society of 
Jesus. To the Society he offered all his wealth. Father Sanchez 
dissuaded him from his undertaking, and refused the donation. 
He advised Father Santos, however, to carry out the project 
which he had already planned, of establishing a college of higher 
education for talented poor boys. Father Santos followed the 
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Provincial’s advice, and on November 1, 1573, he opened, on his 
own property, the College of Santa Maria de Todos Santos. He 
endowed the college with ten burses. These burses were for 
worthy young men, who, having completed their primary studies 
with distinction, were unable financially to prosecute their studies 
farther, and who, if they did not enter prematurely in their re- 
spective professions, would be reduced to extreme want. In the 
college these young men received board and lodging. Conse- 
quently, being free from these worries, they gave themselves 
whole-heartedly, in accordance with the laws and regulations of 
the institution, to intensive study. In the public disputations and 
in the literary seminars they gave evidence of their progress. In 
1700 the college acquired the title and privileges of a major col- 
lege. Until its suppression in 1843, the college was noted for its 
distinguished alumni. 

While Father Sanchez, S.J., was furthering the construction of 
the college, the thought occurred to him of building a seminary. 
Up to this time the Church in Mexico had no seminary. Several 
rich men were deeply stirred by a sermon of Father Sanchez, in 
which he stressed the need of such an institution. These men 
clubbed together and endowed eight burses or scholarships, the 
income from each being one hundred dollars in gold. With these 
scholarships there was founded, on January 1, 1573, the Seminario 
de San Pedro y San Pablo. The Society of Jesus, however, was 
not placed in charge of the seminary. The patrons of the seminary 
chose for its first rector the secular priest, Lic. Jerénimo Lopez 
Ponce. 

Since the seminary had many patrons, it was only natural that 
dissensions and divisions arose among them. As a result of these 
quarrels, the Jesuits, at the request of the Cathedral Chapter, as- 
sumed charge of the seminary. Later, they gave up its direction, 
but afterwards resumed it. 

The seminary was not large enough to accommodate the thirty 
scholarship-students and the many paying students who sought 
admission. To meet these needs, the little seminaries of San 
Miguel, San Bernardo, and San Gregorio were established. The 
location of these seminaries we do not know. They were directed 
by the Jesuits and finally were absorbed into the seminary of San 
Ildefonso. 

Very general, then, as we have seen, was the desire of multiply- 
ing houses of study. In 1575, Fray Alonzo de la Veracruz, O.S.A., 
Mexico’s brightest light in the sixteenth century, built for his 
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Order the great college of San Pablo. With alms his only re- 
source, he bought property and houses, and set up the first build- 
ing. He also wrote the laws and constitutions of the college. He 
gathered together a very select library which had its origin in 
seventy large boxes of books which he himself had brought from 
Spain. To this collection he kept adding all the books that came 
to his notice and that were not in the library. In addition to the 
library, he amassed an excellent collection of globes, maps, and 
scientific instruments. Nor was this library the only one that he 
built. He likewise established the libraries in the convents of 
Mexico, Tiripitio, and Tacambaro. It is said that Fray Alonzo 
had read and annotated nearly all the books in these libraries. 

These rapidly rising institutions doubtlessly tended to discourage 
the Jesuit Provincial, Father Sanchez, who was not getting suf- 
ficient funds to complete the building of the Colegio Maximo, to 
say nothing of resources that would insure its permanent exis- 
tence. Father Sanchez, however, could count with certainty on 
more than three hundred pupils in the primary grades. Not wish- 
ing to lose any more time, he opened the department of primary 
education on October 18, 1574. In the presence of the viceroy, 
the Audiencia, the Faculty of the University, the Chapters, the 
Religious Orders, and the citizens in such great numbers that they 
could not enter the church, the solemn inaugural ceremony opened 
with an oration in Latin. Fathers Sanchez and Pedro Mercado 
were the first professors. The appointment of Father Mercado, 
who was a Mexican, caused general satisfaction throughout the 
city. The rapid and astonishing progress made by the pupils, 
ranging from twelve to fourteen years of age, who “composed and 
delivered, at public sessions of the college, Latin pieces in very 
good taste both in prose and in verse”, forced the Jesuits to open 
the departments for higher studies sooner than they had con- 
templated doing. As a matter of fact, on October 19, 1575, a 
course in philosophy was commenced by Father Pedro Lopez of 
Parra. Archbishop Moya signally honored the Jesuits by inviting 
Father Sanchez to give, in the archiepiscopal palace, a course in 
moral theology which was attended by all of the clergy. 

Don Alonzo de Villaseca, the first benefactor of the Jesuits, 
though undecided about making in writing the gift of foundation, 
was not niggardly with his alms. With them and the money re- 
ceived from other citizens the work of the college was able to 
continue. Finally, after many bitter refusals and countless delays, 
Villaseca, on August 29, 1576, gave to the Jesuits in writing the 
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much desired foundation gift of forty thousand dollars. Villaseca 
stipulated that the Colegio Maximo be named San Pedro y San 
Pablo. As a consequence, the Colegio Maximo de San Pedro y 
San Pablo has often been confused with the Seminario de San 
Pedro y San Pablo. In 1612, the Seminario was incorporated into 
the college of San Ildefonso. 

The citizens of Mexico esteemed highly the splendid services of 
the new institution. There were, however, persons of importance, 
who censured the Jesuit Provincial for opening colleges in cities 
where there was no lack of priests and teachers. They asserted 
that the Jesuits should devote themselves to their real work, the 
conversion of the pagan Indian,—a work in keeping with the will 
of the king as manifested in the Royal Cedulas which had ar- 
ranged for the coming of the Jesuits to New Spain. The Pro- 
vincial adduced sound arguments in his own defense. He de- 
clared that the other Religious Orders were devoting themselves 
zealously to the conversion of the pagan Indians, and to the in- 
struction of the Indians, both pagan and Christian. Hence, these 
preoccupations prevented these Religious Orders from taking up 
other work that was no less urgent. There had grown up in 
Mexico a numerous class of people who were sunk in vice and in 
the greatest ignorance. This class of people, made up of a mix- 
ture of all races, and not belonging in reality to any race, had 
no one to care for them. Therefore, it was necessary to give 
priests to that miscreant and profligate class of people. It was no 
less urgent and necessary to correct the vices of many Spaniards 
who were shamelessly going astray and who by their bad ex- 
ample were retarding the conversion of the pagan Indians. In 
the face of such facts the propriety of preaching in the cities was 
self-evident. Although there were many learned and virtuous 
priests in Mexico, many more were needed who would not spurn 
the chance of teaching the Catechism to those who otherwise 
would have no opportunity of learning it. Seminaries and the 
spread of knowledge among the Creoles, argued Father Sanchez, 
helped to overcome the deficiency in the supply of priests. The 
Jesuits, busy as they were with looking after the pressing needs 
of their own houses and churches, had had not time to study the 
native language. The Provincial, indeed, recognized the obliga- 
tion, resting on the Society of converting the pagan Indians, and 
promised that, just as soon as the occasion arose, the work would 
be taken up. Not long afterwards he made good his promise. 
No one today is ignorant of the glorious achievement of the 
Jesuits in the provinces to the north and west of Mexico. 
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To carry out this duty, as well as to silence accusing tongues, 
the Provincial determined to lay the foundation for the Apostolic 
labors of the new institute by ordering all the members of the 
Society to learn the native languages. Some members he sent to 
Huizquilucan to study the Otomi language; others he located in 
Tepozotlan. The Caciques in Tepozotlan aided the Jesuits to 
establish a small seminary. In it were gathered thirty pupils, the 
sons of nobles, who were taught by priests thoroughly conversant 
with the Otomi and Mexican languages. It seems, although it is 
not certain, that the little seminaries of San Bernardo, San Miguel, 
and San Gregorio, which were located in Mexico, had been built 
exclusively for Indians. At any rate, when these seminaries were 
fused into the college of San Ildefonso, the Indians were placed 
in a building annexed to the Colegio Maximo under the title of 
Colegio de San Gregorio. Such was the beginning of that college 
exclusively for Indians, which existed until the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The Provincial appointed a special rector for 
the college, and sent one or two priests, and a coadjutor Brother, 
who also was a professor in the college. In addition to these men, 
he gave the college professors of music; and, at one time, even 
teachers of dancing. The Indians were very much given to dances 
in the churches. 

By the close of the century, the Jesuits had built many educa- 
tional institutions outside of Mexico City. As this essay deals 
with education in Mexico City, I shall give only the names of 
these other schools. Pazcuaro, the Episcopal See of Michoacan, 
was the first place outside of Mexico City in which the Jesuits had 
a college. In that city they conducted the ancient seminary of San 
Nicolas, which had been founded by Bishop Quiroga. After the 
transfer of this See to Valladolid, (now Morelia), the Jesuits es- 
tablished a college in Valladolid, though they still continued to 
operate the school in Pazcuaro. In Oajaca they made another 
foundation, which unfortunately suffered many reverses. Bishop 
Alburquerque even publicly excommunicated the Jesuits. A change 
of sentiment, however, was brought about after the Jesuits had 
obtained a favorable decision from the Metropolitan of Mexico 
City. Bishop Alburquerque lifted the excommunication and aided 
the Jesuits in every way possible. The College Espiritu Santo was 
opened in Puebla, on May 9, 1578. The ancient city of Veracruz, 
in which the Society of Jesus also opened a school, lacked neither 
priests nor teachers. In Ulta, the modern city Veracruz, some of 
the Jesuits took up their residence in order to teach Catechism to 
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the sailors and to assist the sick. Not having sufficient funds to 
erect a college in Guadalajara, the Jesuits maintained in that city 
a house of studies which they called a residencia. 

I shall now discuss in detail the spirit and the character of the 
education that was given, and the fruits that were derived from it. 

From what has been said, one gathers that education was en- 
tirely entrusted to the Church. Even if the spirit of the times 
had not demanded it, the circumstances would have made such 
a step necessary. The Conquistadores had subjugated only the 
bodies of the Indians; the Religious Orders succeeded in the con- 
quest of their souls. The Religious were the friends of the Indian; 
they instructed him both in secular and in religious education. The 
clergy, moreover, were the only ones who could give teachers for 
all the races. The Spanish laymen were rarely capable of teaching. 
Public monies never were sufficient to pay the cost of free govern- 
ment-schooling. The Church presented a solid teaching-body, and 
the government, through choice or necessity, availed itself of the 
inestimable services of the Church. Many of the learned men who 
had come, and were coming from Spain, were ecclesiastics ; others 
received Holy Orders in Mexico. Those who did not become 
priests had not to submit to conditions of life different from those 
to which they had been accustomed, nor had they to adapt them- 
selves to an education distinct from their own. Everything in the 
colony was a perfect reflection of the established order of things 
in the Mother Country. There is no reason to wonder at this, 
nor to regret it. 


VI 
BooKS FROM THE First PRINTING PRESS 


Conditions in New Spain, at the close of the conquest, impera- 
tively demanded that attention be given to religious education. 
Necessarily, the first instruction was oral, because the pupils did 
not know how to read; and, even if they did, the teachers had no 
books to give them. One can say that the progress of the Indians 
in the knowledge of religion and writing, and the progress of the 
missionaries in the native language, advanced at equal pace. When 
the missionaries had mastered the language, they wrote the first 
textbooks. These books were, at first, intended for the teachers, 
to enable them to express in the language of the pupils what was 
necessary to teach them. Nor was it at all possible that the pupils, 
granting that they now knew how to read, could profit directly 
from the books. The books, due to the absence of the printing 
press, were, of necessity, in manuscript form, and there were 
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scarcely sufficient copies for the teachers themselves. The print- 
ing of the books in Europe was both dangerous and difficult, for 
there were no proofreaders in Europe who knew the native lan- 
guages of Mexico. There is a vague tradition of a ‘“Doctrina” 
composed in Mexican by Pedro de Gante, and printed in Antwerp 
in 1528; and also of an attempt, whether successful or not we do 
not know, to print in Seville about the year 1537 a “Doctrina” 
written by the Dominican, Fray Juan Ramirez. Soon, however, 
to the great glory of the viceroy Mendoza and the saintly Bishop 
Zumarraga, Mexico had a printing press. It had been brought to 
Mexico by these distinguished gentlemen, and its first output was 
the books which the exigency of the times demanded. From this 
press there came primers, which were used in teaching the Indians 
how to read; and books of Christian Doctrine, both in Spanish and 
in Mexican. It is only natural and just that these books should 
be textbooks, because textbooks were badly needed. The self- 
same thing would be done today in any country in which condi- 
tions existed similar to those which prevailed in Mexico. Many 
persons, however, affect to look upon these books with derision as 
if they were of little or no value. 

The missionaries, greatly encouraged by having so powerful 
an ally as the printing press, took up with enthusiasm studies in 
philology. It was not long before they advanced from printing 
doctrinal books to the printing of grammars and dictionaries in 
the different native languages. These works, which were under- 
taken in the spirit of charity and of the advancement of knowledge, 
are today most precious and valuable treasure-houses for science. 
The authors of the “Doctrinas” did not translate any known texts. 
Rather they arranged their own texts, adapting the material to 
the character and intellectual ability of their readers. While the 
grammars were an aid in the training of new priests, and the trea- 
tises, which dealt with the method of hearing Confessions, and the 
sermon books, were aids to the priests in the discharge of the 
duties of their ministry, the dictionaries were of great service to 
every one. 

The advanced courses of studies which had already been opened 
in Tlatelolco called for textbooks of a different kind. Just what 
these textbooks were, is not known. We do know, however, that 
the friars wrote for the courses which they taught, textbooks in 
the form of commentaries or scholia on an author. The curricu- 
lum in Tlatelolco could scarcely be called complete, lacking as it 
did the two important sciences, theology and jurisprudence. It 
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was not entirely unfitting that these courses were omitted, for if 
many persons were shocked at the friars for teaching Latin to 
the Indians, they scarcely would have tolerated the discussion by 
the Indians of deep theological questions. As a matter of fact, 
there was, at that time, no need of a course either in theology or in 
jurisprudence. It would have been very imprudent to scatter 
broadcast the niceties and subtleties of law among a people of 
whom many met their death in consequence of the disputes, 
wrangles, quarrels, and litigations they had one with another. 
Rightly to judge the College of Tlatelolco, we must consider it a 
step forward in behalf of the Indians, an experiment to test the 
ability of the Indians in studies more advanced than those taught 
up to that time in the schools. 

These circumstances, combined with the fact that the Col- 
lege of Tlatelolco was for Indians only, made imperative the erec- 
tion of a university which everyone could attend and in which all 
courses would be taught. Of highest interest and importance 
would it be to know thoroughly the system of instruction in the 
university, and the textbooks in use. On these points all con- 
temporary writers, unfortunately, are distressingly silent, and we 
are forced to make conjectures, which we trust are not altogether 
removed from the truth. 

The university was modeled after the University of Salamanca, 
and enjoyed all the privileges of that famous school. “Salamanca”, 
remarks a writer of the sixteenth century, “holds it an honor and 
a glory to regard the University of Mexico as her daughter.”” Some 
of the professors in the University of Mexico had made their stud- 
ies in the University of Salamanca. There is every indication that 
the spirit that permeated the University of Salamanca, and the 
system of education in vogue there, were also the spirit and system 
of education of the University of Mexico. Naturally, the spirit 
that animated the University of Mexico was not so strong nor so 
deep as that of Salamanca, nor could the education be so exten- 
sive in the University of Mexico, because it had not the breadth 
nor the authority which the centuries had given to Salamanca, and 
which the learned men, nurtured in its halls, attested. 

The University of Mexico aimed, in its youth, at filling a very 
pressing need,—the need of opening in New Spain the fountains 
of knowledge, and of giving to the Spanish boys born in New 
Spain, and to Spain’s new vassals, the Indians, an opportunity of 
a literary career. Thus, the university did away with the necessity 
of anyone’s sending his children to study in the famous schools 
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in Europe. Accordingly, we find in the new university only those 
departments of education which were regarded as most useful and 
cultural : theology, and law, both civil and ecclesiastical. A prere- 
quisite to these studies was the study of the Latin language. Latin 
was of fundamental importance because it was the door through 
which the students had to pass before entering theology and law. 
Another required subject was rhetoric, in which the students 
learned the mechanics of the written and spoken word. In the 
rhetoric classes there was, assuredly, some interpretation of the 
classics, even if the classics were used only as sources from which 
to draw illustrative examples and models. To what extent the 
classics were used, and what authors were read, we can not state 
with any accuracy. Though we know but little about the course 
in Humanities, we know, on the other hand, that the university, 
to supply a local need and demand, established chairs in the two 
principal native languages. 

From what has been said of the courses taught in the Univer- 
sity of Mexico, we can conclude that the system of instruction was 
essentially scholastic. Of the soundness of our deduction we have 
additional proof in the fact that the University chose Fray Alonso 
de la Veracruz for the chair of Thomistic Philosophy. 

There are persons, not a few, who ridicule and contemn Scholas- 
ticism, without taking the trouble to find out what scholasticism is. 
They forget the hoary saying: “Loud laughter bespeaks the empty 
mind.” 

Scholastic philosophy, today solemnly restored to its place of 
honor by one of its illustrious exponents, has contributed, perhaps, 
more than any other mental discipline to intellectual development 
and advancement. In the long centuries of its sovereign rule, 
Scholasticism shows a roster of illustrious names that no other 
school of philosophy can equal. Endowed with transcendental 
vision, it fearlessly takes its flight, without danger of falling into 
any of those lamentable, mental aberrations which have produced 
such calamitous and awful results. 

Unfortunately, there is scarcely anything in the world that does 
not suffer from the vagaries of human reason. Scholastic dialectic 
was no exception to this general rule. It was perverted into cap- 
tious quibbling that was sustained by arguments as puerile as they 
were shallow. Scholasticism became discredited, and its discredit- 
ing was due, in large measure, to the blind frenzy of maintaining 
the principle of authority in matters that were arguable and sub- 
ject to the criterion of the senses. So intricately tangled did the 
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philosophical questions become that there was scarcely an intellect 
strong enough to untie the knotted skein. As a result, a vigorous 
reaction against scholastic philosophy set in, and it succeeded in 
completely shaking off the salutary restraint of authority, even in 
those matters where it was most needed. The intellect, left to it- 
self gave shocking demonstrations of deep-seated pride, frequently 
associated with most superficial instruction. 

The anti-scholastic movement grew slowly, but strongly. Mean- 
while, the defenders of scholasticism saw clearly the weak spots in 
their system. They also saw that, once these weak spots were 
punctured, the anti-scholastics would not settle down to repair 
the damage, but would destroy the whole structure. The scholas- 
tics, in general, resolutely defended their position. There were 
some, however, who, without giving comfort to the enemy, recog- 
nized, nevertheless, that a reform was absolutely necessary. But 
the principle of authority in religion, the intimate relation existing 
between philosophy and theology, deep respect for scholasticism 
which was centuries old, the fear of going astray, or, at least of ex- 
posing themselves to the criticism and censures of their fellows, 
caused them to work with excessive timidity. What the outcome 
of this battle was in Europe does not concern me in this essay. It 
is sufficient, for my purpose, to call attention to the fact that in the 
University of Mexico an attempt was made to reform scholasti- 
cism. The attempt, it is true, was timid, and limited to a very 
narrow field. It is, on that account, no less interesting, although 
almost wholly unknown to us. 

When Fray Alonso de la Veracruz took up his duties in the 
University of Mexico, there were, undoubtedly, in use, textbooks 
for the classes. The lectures which he had prepared during the 
years in which he had taught philosophy in the houses of his Order, 
he now printed in book form for the use of his students. The 
motive that induced him to publish these bulky volumes, Fray 
Alonso states clearly in one of his prefaces. Moved to compassion 
over the laborious efforts which the students had to make to get 
into their head any of the subtleties which the corrupters of scholas- 
ticism had grafted on to scholastic philosophy, he resolved to cut 
off all that noxious incubus. The following paragraph, in which 
Fray Alonso gives the reasons for this important decision, is 
from the preface of “Recognitio Summularum :” 


“During the years that I have been teaching all the branches 
of dialectics in New Spain, I have assiduously tried to lead 
my pupils by the hand into the broad highway of Sacred 
Theology, so that, while wandering about in the labyrinths 
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of philosophy, they would neither grow old nor quail on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the difficulties which they encoun- 
tered. 

“T pondered long and often the nights of study and the 
mental fatigue that had formerly been spent, it were better 
to say wasted, in learning those bearded syllogisms, those 
impenetrable contradictions, and a thousand other similar 
things which busy and wear down the intellect, rather than 
burnish, sharpen, and embellish it. They injure the intel- 
lect more than they aid and direct it. In a word, we for- 
merly learned in philosophy much that could better have been 
left in oblivion. Practical experience fully convinced me of 
the truth of my position, and I set out to teach everything that 
pertained to dialectic in such a way that, with the omission 
of all that was superfluous, the student would not miss the 
fundamentals. I try not to teach anything new, but to put 
such order in the old system of philosophy that the young 
men will obtain, in the shortest time possible, the desired 
fruit.” 


These words were written in 1554. Similar resolutions he made 
known in the prefaces of his two other works: “Dialectica Resolu- 
tio,” printed in 1554; “Physica Speculatio,” printed 1557.2, A few 
years before, while on a trip to Spain, he had these books re- 
printed, with the intention, perhaps, of introducing them into the 
schools in Spain. 

One must admit, however, that Fray Alonso de la Veracruz 
proceeded with the utmost timidity, and that, if he lopped off any 
of the entangled branches from scholastic philosophy, the philoso- 
phy did not gain in clearness. Above all, in Natural Philosophy 
he is as obscure and helpless as any other professor of the same 
school. He fills his pages with metaphysics which plays the role 
of Natural Philosophy. Though he cut away many superfluous 
branches, he did not dare to put the axe to the entire undergrowth. 
Fray Alonso was a man of his century, and, in justice, we cannot 
demand that he be in advance of his age. This singular privilege 
is conferred on very few men. Even though his books did not 
produce a very appreciable change for the better in the system of 
education, they are notable because of their purpose, and because 
they reveal in their author a less servile spirit than was manifested 
in the general run of the teachers of the time, who looked upon 
the ancient system of instruction with superstitious veneration and 
did not suffer one jot or one tittle to be changed. Fray Alonso 


*Vide “Bibliografia Mexicana” de siglo XVI, pp. 44, 46, 76. 
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also wrote a treatise on matrimony, entitled “Speculum Conjugi- 
orum,” printed in 1556. Its reprint in Europe he annotated to 
meet the requirements of the latest decisions of the Council of 
Trent. 

Fray Alonso de la Veracruz was not the only writer among the 
first professors in the university. Dr. Frias de Albornoz took 
part in the noisy controversy that arose between Fray Bartolomé 
de las Casas and Dr. Septlveda. Against Las Casas, Albornoz 
wrote “Tratado de la Conversion de los Indios.” This treatise, of 
which only the title is known, was stopped by the Inquisition. He 
also wrote “Arte de los Contratos,’ which he dedicated to his 
teacher, D. Diego Covarrubias, and which he had printed in Valen- 
cia in 1573. Another treatise, ‘““De los Linajes de Espafia,” re- 
mained in manuscript. Don Nicolas Antonio says of Albornoz 
that he was a man of outstanding intellect and prodigious mem- 
ory; and Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas* who assuredly was 
qualified to speak in the matter, attests that Albornoz was “a 
most learned man and in all languages most perfect.” 

Cervantes Salazar, professor of rhetoric, had published several 
works in Spain before coming to Mexico. In Mexico he con- 
tinued his studies, and obtained the doctoral degree in theology. 
Here he was also ordained to the priesthood, and at the time of 
his death was a Canon in the Metropolitan Cathedral. Besides 
the work “Historia o Cronica de la Nueva Espafia,” which, un- 
fortunately has been lost, he has left us his interesting “Dialogos 
Latinos.” In this work Salazar did a signal service both to litera- 
ture and to history.* In the “Dialogos Latinos” he describes the 
University, the City of Mexico, and some of its suburbs, as they 
were in 1554. If the descriptions are not so full as one would 
wish, the blame is to be placed, not on the author, but on the brev- 
ity that is demanded in a book intended primarily for students. 
The “Dialogos Latinos” of Salazar made Mexico figure promi- 
nently in a form of literature that was as widely cultivated in the 
sixteenth century as it is forgotten in the nineteenth. 

In accordance with the custom of the times, disputations were 
held in the University with great frequency, and they were not a 
little heated. At bottom, however, they were friendly, and en- 


*Francisco Sanchez, a Spanish grammarian, was born in Las Brozas, 
Extremadura, in 1523, and died in Salamanca in 1601. He is the author of 
a highly esteemed work, “Minerva o Comentario de las causas de la 
Lengua Latina.” The work was published in 1587. 

“The work was reprinted with Spanish translation and notes in 1875 by 
Icazbalceta. 
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tirely scholastic. The recent heresies that were causing so much 
commotion and harm in the universities of Spain did not disturb 
the University of Mexico, nor did they gain any converts, despite 
the fact that, as yet, in Mexico, the Inquisition was neither or- 
ganized nor functioning. 

In this period two facts stand out most prominently. That these 
facts point to an acceptance of the new doctrines is not at all cer- 
tain, because the thorough Catholicism of Zumarraga and Fray 
Alonso de la Veracruz removed from these men any suspicion of 
error. That these facts were, rather, a proof of the full liberty 
to express opinions which were afterwards accepted, but which 
were regarded in those days as daring and audacious, is more in 
accord with truth. 

The facts in question are the following: First, Bishop Zumarraga 
warmly advocated the reading of Holy Scripture in the vernacular 
languages ; second, Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, after having tried 
to institute a reform in studies, unreservedly approved the opinions 
of the illustrious Fray Luis de Leon, precisely at the time when de 
Leon was undergoing imprisonment and trial by the Tribunal de 
la Fé. Neither of these two venerable priests was disquieted. 
More than this, their opinions were in no way an obstacle to the 
advancement of Fray Luis de Leon to the archiepiscopal dignity, 
and to the other’s continuance to merit the confidence of his eccle- 
siastical superiors. 

The University of Mexico enjoyed great prosperity and had 
very learned professors. But, as one of the chroniclers writes, 
“it lacked a solid foundation of Latin and the Humanities.” As 
a consequence, “the University expended a great deal of labor, 
and, to the grief of the teachers and the fear of the prudent Span- 
iards, always remained in the same state.” 

The youth in Mexico was made up, in great part, of the sons 
of the Conquistadores and of wealthy business men. The mili- 
tary profession, after the best part of Mexico had once been paci- 
fied, offered no attraction to the young men to go on expeditions 
to the far-off provinces, that, generally, were considered poor. 
The luxury and the ease in which the youths were reared, thanks 
to the income from the encomiendas, weaned them from the desire 
of becoming soldiers. Commerce, even by those who were in- 
debted to it for the wealth they enjoyed, was looked upon with 
contempt. Mechanical arts or trades were beneath their notice, 
and, with a few exceptions were engaged in only by Indians, Mesti- 
zos, or Mulattoes. There was a great deal of wealth. If the 
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youth of Mexico did not want to waste itself in idleness and in 
vice, it must follow the career of letters, which gave access to pub- 
lic offices. 

VII 


COLLEGES AND BOARDING SCHOOLS 


In Mexico at this time there was a great lack of boarding 
schools, especially for the youths who came from outside the city 
to continue their studies in Mexico. There was great danger of 
their going astray and of meeting with untold difficulties in find- 
ing suitable lodgings. The citizens themselves did not like the 
idea that their sons, brought up in the comfort of home, should 
wander about free and independent, without any obligation other 
than that of being present in the University during the hours in 
which they attended classes. 

The Jesuits, eminently practical in matters of education, recog- 
nized these evils, and applied a remedy to them. Their colleges 
were boarding schools, and gave great impetus to the study of the 
humanities. In the Colegio Maximo, the Jesuits gave a room to 
the Piedmontese printer, Antonio Ricardo, whose publications are 
noted for their exactness and excellence. After living only a 
short time in the college, he withdrew and went to Lima, to in- 
troduce the art of printing. The reasons for this I do not know. 

While Ricardo resided in the college, the Jesuits printed text- 
books and some classics. We have the “Emblemas de Alciato” ;5 
some fragments of Ovid: “Introduccion a la Dialectica de Aris- 
toteles”; and other short works. From one of these books we 
learn that a general permission was given to the Jesuits to print 
annually such books as they deemed necessary for the students. 
Mention is made of the following: “Fabulas”; “Cato”; “Luis 
Vives” ; “Selectas de Cicerén” ; “Bucolicas y Eclogas de Virgilio” ; 
“Sumulas de Toledo y Villapando” ; “Cartillas de Doctrina Cris- 
tiana”; Books four and five of P. Alvarez, S.J.; “Elegancias” de 
Lorenzo Valla y de Adriano; some letters to Cicero; “De Tristi- 
bus et Ponto” of Ovid; an expurgated edition of Martial; “Flores 
Poetarum” ; several small publications, such as, “Tablas de Orto- 
grafia y de Retorica.””’ One may not say with certainty that all 
these books were printed; nor may the fact that today we have 
no copies of some of these books be taken as a proof that they 


°Alciato, Andres (1492-1550) Italian jurist, born in Alzate. He taught 
Roman Law according to the historical method. Vide “Bibliografia Mexi- 
cana” del Siglo XVI, pp. 212, 213, 228. 
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were never printed. That many books, printed during the six- 
teenth century, have completely disappeared, is well known to 


everyone. 


A more cogent reason for the disappearance of text- 


books is that they fell into the destructive hands of the students. 
The Jesuits continued to issue textbooks from their press, and, 
until their expulsion from Mexico in the eighteenth century, they 
had in their College of San Ildefonso a splendid press, from which 
came many books. 

The study of the classics in the Jesuit schools met with no little 


opposition. 


It is interesting to note that in the seventies of the 


sixteenth century there arose the question of the classics,—a ques- 
tion that is greatly discussed in our own times. The Sicilian, 
Father Vicente Lanucci, S.J., a man “very polished in the clas- 
sics,” was the first professor of Rhetoric in the Colegio Maximo. 
He made an effort to outlaw from his class all the profane writers. 
What his reasons were, we do not know; but, one may believe that 
they were the same that the advocates of the abolition of the classics 
put forth today. 

The Provincial tried to dissuade Lanucci from his notion, and 
to make him follow the custom in vogue in the Jesuit schools. 
Father Lanucci, unconvinced by the arguments of the Provincial, 
sent his case to Rome. The General replied that no innovations 
were to be introduced; that the classics being the works of good 
authors, must be read; that the professors were able to avoid the 
objectionable things pointed out by Father Lanucci. 

Father Lanucci sought to escape from the dilemma, in which 
he had placed himself, of going against his own will, and perhaps, 
against his conscience. Under the pretext of entering the Car- 
thusians, he asked for permission to go to Europe. Several Re- 
ligious, aroused by the singular teaching and rigorous penances of 
Father Alonso Sanchez, had manifested the same desire. In the 
carrying out of his plan, Father Lanucci chose the worst means 
possible, that of having persons outside the Society intercede for 
him. That alone was sufficient reason for the superiors to deny 


his request. 


His petition was refused, and the General of the 


Society wrote to the Provincial that Lanucci should be consoled 
and be given some other employment. Before the General’s letter 
had arrived in Mexico, the Provincial, wearied by the incessant 
demands of Father Lanucci, and convinced that, far from being 
of any service, he would be a source of bad example, sent him to 
Europe about the middle of 1579. We do not know what be- 
came of him; we only know that his departure displeased the Gen- 
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eral. In the chronicle of the Society, Lanucci is described as a 
“man fond of innovations, and excessively attached to his own 
opinion.” It seems, however, that scruples of conscience and 
independence of character caused him to break from the narrow 
limits of obedience. 

The teachers in the colleges had splendid material on which to 
work. From the start, the Mexican youth became conspicuous 
for their precocity and keenness of intellect, for their retentive 
memory, their docility of character, and their courteous manners. 
On this last point the writers are unanimous. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to know the testimony of the Spanish physician, 
Juan de Cardenas, who, in 1591, published in Mexico, “Problemas 
y Secretos Maravillosos de las Indias.” Although the passage is 
somewhat long, I hope it will not be tiresome, for I judge it neces- 
sary to make known through an impartial contemporary what were 
the qualities of the Mexican youth who crowded the schools. 


“In order to give,” says Dr. Cardenas, “undoubted proof 
that all those born in the Indias are, as a general rule, of a 
keen, penetrating, and refined intellect, I want to compare a 
youth born in the Indies with one recently arrived from Spain. 
Let the comparison be as follows: Let the youth born in the 
Indies be brought up, not in any of the large and famous 
cities of the Indies, but in a village of poor, uncivilized 
Indians, in the company of only a few working men. In like 
manner, let the Cachupin or recent arrival from Spain be 
reared in a village. Let the two of them meet, and converse 
one with the other. We shall hear the Spaniard, born in the 
Indies, speaking with such elegance, politeness and charm, 
with so many circumlocutions, such refinement and _ rhetori- 
cal skill—skill that is neither artificial, nor acquired through 
instruction, but natural—that seemingly the youth has spent 
all his life in the court and in the company of very well spoken 
and prudent persons. On the other hand, we shall see the 
youth recently arrived from Spain, whose lack of refinement 
could not be more rude nor shocking, conduct himself as 
though he had not been brought up among city people. The 
behavior of the one differs entirely from that of the other; 
the one is as stupid as the other is smart; and no man, how- 
ever ignorant he may be, can fail to note which youth is the 
Cachupin, and which the one born in the Indies. 

“Take the case of a woman who has come from Spain. 
Let her enter into conversation with several women from 
the Indies. Immediately the difference between them is seen. 
The woman is known to be from Spain, solely by the advan- 














tage in the quick and clear perception, and in speech which 
the Spanish people, born in the Indies, have over those who 
come from Spain. 

“Suppose now that a neat phrase be uttered, or an extem- 
porary discourse, or argument well reasoned out and to 
the point. I wager my life that there is no courtier who has 
been raised either in Madrid or Toledo who can compose them 
better or give them more literary polish. I remember one 
time a Mexican hidalgo making me some gifts. In order to 
tell me that he had little fear of death while he had me for 
his physician, he expressed himself in this fashion; ‘Let the 
Fates reel the thread of my life in the way that will give 
them most pleasure; let them cut it when they wish; at my 
side I have Your Excellency, who will know how to tie it 
together.’ Another, placing both himself and his house at 
my service, said: ‘Be pleased, Your Excellency, to accept this 
house; use it as though it were your very own.® Of the 
same style and of the same innate refinement is the language 
of men born in the Indies. This is true in so far as speech 
is concerned. In understanding and in quick and clear pene- 
tration, they do not show themselves less superior. I am 
truly of the opinion that in not one of the things to which 
they set themselves, (if they persevere in it to the end), do 
they fail to be superior to us. This is clearly demonstrated 
in the fine intelligence which all display in these schools of 
the Indies, in which, if the reward of their labors be not want- 
ing, the men born in the Indies would be prodigies.” 





Dr. Cardenas attributes these qualities to the sanguine tempera- 
ment, which, he says, is common in the Indies. He continues: 


“But it is necessary to call attention to a fact which I have 
noted, relative to the subject in hand. Just as the sanguine 
and choleric temperaments naturally produce the effects of 
which we have just spoken, so also they carry with them a 
failing that is by no means trivial. 

“These temperaments come from warm, light, and lively 
humors, which are easily set in motion, and which produce in 
men a change and variability that make men non-persevering 
in their undertakings. Thus we can truly say that the men 
in the land, though abounding in vivacity, are lacking in 
constancy and perseverance in the things in which they set 
themselves to do. They do not persevere in the enthusiasm 


pues sabe que es la recamara de su regalo de vuesa merced.” 
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*It is impossible to express in English the flowing and grandiloquent 
language employed by the Indian. “Sirvase vuesa merced de aquella casa, 
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with which they begin. This inconstancy and non-persever- 
ing are due to the lack of seriousness and stability which 
have their origin in melancholy. The absence of seriousness 
and stability is brought about by an excess of the sanguine 
temperament. 

“T have spoken of the defects of the people; now I shall 
speak of their virtues, in so far as they are related to the 
prevalence and the quality of these humors. But, as virtues, 
according to the saying, overcome the zodiacal signs under 
which men are born, the enlightened and clear-sighted Indian 
people make up for the defect which the lack of melancholy 
produces in them. The Indians, by their keen and delicate 
intellect, supply the deficiency which by nature is in them. 
I am very certain that there are people born in the Indies 
who, not only in their quick intelligence, but in their serious- 
ness, constancy, and perseverance, can surpass those of 
other nations of the world. Proof of this assertion could 
be had, were we to discuss in particular the illustrious and 
magnanimous nobles whose famous descendants honor this 
new world of the Indies. The same could we say of the 
learned men of this land, who, having the talents to shine 
and to be distinguished in all the universities of the world, 
are here buried because of the lack of opportunities in which 
to display their talents. We may conclude that the people 
of the Indies possess, by nature, an active and refined intellect, 
and that, through their own endeavor and effort, they have 
acquired the virtue of constancy which is repugnant to the 
temperament of the body that arises from the four humors. 
This fact makes us admire these people the more.” 


The picture which Dr. Cardenas has drawn is all the more in- 
teresting because of the fact that the flight of three centuries has 
not caused it to lose much of its exactness. 

Out of that same refinement of manners was born, so to speak, 
a fondness for amusements. Mexico City, contrary to what has 
been published and believed, was not, at that time, sad and mo- 
rose, a kind of living cemetery in which the inhabitants wasted 
away in isolation and weariness, intent only in amassing wealth, 
and living in perpetual fear of civil despotism and religious per- 
secution. On the contrary, the city was rich, joyful, and pleasure- 
loving. While the serious Mendoza was viceroy, the city was not 
thickly settled, and the mirthful Creole society was not large. At 
the time when private wealth was being created, there was neither 
opportunity nor means for diversion on a large scale. D. Luis de 
Velasco, Sr., an accomplished horseman, a hunter and devotee of 
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falconry, a rich, generous, ostentatious grandee who kept open 
house and open table——found everything well-set for enjoyment. 
He entertained the young nobles with dinners, frequent horse- 
races, caias, alcancias, masquerades, and bull fights. In all these 
amusements he was greatly aided by the second Marquis del Valle, 
who had recently returned from Spain, and who had gathered 
around him a small group of the nobility that finally caused his 


downfall. 
VIII 


PrRovIDING PopuLAR AMUSEMENTS 


The nobles spent nearly all their time in these amusements. To 
be admitted to them was almost a letter-patent of nobility, because 
the merchants and shopkeepers, irrespective of their wealth, were 
vigorously excluded from any personal participation in the 
pleasures of the nobility. That exclusion helped, as a matter of 
fact, to sustain the cavalier spirit and to keep alive interest in 
martial games. But, when that exclusion was carried to excess, 
it brought with it vices, disorders, prodigal expenditures on dress, 
horses’ trappings, banquets, and presents for women. This cava- 
lier spirit which could have succeeded in establishing a powerful 
aristocracy, and in inspiring groundless misgivings in the actual 
government,—for the nobles possessed the soil and held dominion 
over the inhabitants of the encomiendas—became weakened 
through extravagance and idleness. The hacicndas began to be 
mortgaged, and, since the despised merchants held the key to the 
money-house, they succeeded in acquiring the power and the in- 
fluence that a creditor has over a debtor. As a result, they were 
now admitted to places in which they formerly were not allowed 
to appear. The sons of the business men filled the schools, and 
followed the course of studies that led to high positions. Educa- 
tion, aided by this commingling in the schools, raised these young 
men to the level of the nobles. Thus, up to a certain point, the 
sons of the nobles and the sons of the merchants were in a posi- 
tion of equality. 

The inclination to pomp and display, from which not even the 
merchants were exempt, passed over into the field of letters. It 
was manifested in the literary contests, which were all the more 
brilliant when they were allied with religion, for religion had 
thrust deep its root into society. Every gala feast day of the 
Church was celebrated in the church and in the street, and gave 
an opportunity to the citizens to display their wealth and liberal- 


ity. 
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In 1578, upon the arrival in Mexico of a great quantity of relics 
which Pope Gregory XIII had given to the Jesuits, it was decided 
to hold a brilliant festival, The announcement of the festival 
brought to Mexico many distinguished persons and a great con- 
course of people. Prior to the day of the celebration, an elaborate 
poster carrying the program of seven literary disputations was 
circulated. The procession of the holy relics proceeded from the 
Cathedral, and along the line of march to the Jesuit church, where 
the relics were to be permanently placed, there were erected five 
magnificent triumphal arches, “of which the smallest was fifty 
feet high.” Besides these arches, the Indians built in their own 
style more than fifty others of branches and flowers. The doors 
and windows of the houses were decorated with rich fabrics, Flem- 
ish tapestries, silk and gold canopies. On the arches, in the nooks, 
in the little shrines that adorned the highway, were arranged pic- 
tures and shields with inscriptions, maxims, and poetry in Latin, 
Spanish, and even in Greek and Hebrew. The procession halted 
at every arch to witness the dances and games, and to listen to the 
music and the poetry. Each afternoon during the octave of the 
celebration, the pupils of the various colleges presented, in turn, 
Coléquios or dramas, on stages specially constructed for the occa- 
sion. 

One of the plays was the drama which dealt with the perse- 
cution of the Church by Diocletian and the prosperity which the 
Church attained under Constantine. This play, which still exists 
in printed form, was, undoubtedly, the work of the Jesuits. The 
people, enraptured with its presentation, asked that it be repeated. 
It was put on again on the following Sunday. 

In 1594, the Jesuits took part in the celebrations which the 
Dominicans were giving to commemorate the canonization of Saint 
Hyacinth. The streets were decorated with “shields, posters, 
paintings of various designs, embleimas, empresas, enigmas, epi- 
grams, hymns, and a great variety of ruedas, laberintos, acrostics, 
and other kinds of ‘versos exquisitos’, of which the majority were 
written in Latin, Italian, and Spanish, and some in Greek and He- 
brew.” Bad taste made its appearance with these “versos exquisi- 
tos.” Ona majestic stage erected in the Cathedral, the students 
of the Seminary presented in honor of the new saint “a panegyric 
written in Spanish verse and divided into three cantos; the in- 
tervals between the cantos were taken up by music.” It is to be 
noted that in all those celebrations, whether secular or religious, 
all the people took part. Contrary to the custom which now 
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prevails, the celebrations were not held in restricted areas to which 
only the privileged class had admission. 

To judge the literary movement in Mexico in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, one must take into account that many literary works have 
fared badly. Some remained in manuscript form, and have been 
lost without leaving so much as a trace behind them. Others, 
although published, suffered the same fate, and of them we do 
not know even the titles. We know of other works, but no one 
as yet has found them. A very few have been able to resist suc- 
cessfully the calamities of which our literary treasures have been 
the victim. 

From the first, the Religious Orders maintained libraries, and 
by means of the students were able to make up for the lack of a 
library which the University should have had, but which it did 
not have until much later. The libraries of the Religious Orders 
suffered constant loss from moths, floods, theft, and carelessness 
on the part of the owners. More than from any other cause did 
they suffer from the frequent shortage of paper, which forced 
the monks to destroy old books in order to sell them to the mer- 
chants and to manufacturers of gunpowder. In addition, much 
paper went to foreign lands. Thus there has disappeared the 
largest part of the treasure which the past ages have bequeathed 
tous. We have allowed the glory of our fatherland to be eclipsed, 
and now we find ourselves forced to trace imperfect sketches, in- 
stead of painting a full and beautiful picture of our ancient glory. 

The native characteristics of mind, and the small opportunity of 
excelling in other fields of endeavor, led the Mexicans professedly 
to poetry. Bishop Balbuena says that the ability to write poetry 
“is like a magnet and a singular cluster of fixed stars in this 
city, since all the noble youths are engaged in writing poetry.” He 
states that in his time (toward the end of the century) three 
literary tournaments had taken place with much solemnity, and that 
in one of them “there entered three hundred contestants; all the 
contestants were most talented in the art of writing poetry, and 
could compete with the select poets of the world.” Gonzalez de 
Eslava, expressing himself not in the polished language of Bal- 
buena, but in phrases more forcible than beautiful, corroborates 
the testimony that there was an abundance of poets. In one of his 
Coléquios, a buffoon says to another: “So, you are now a po- 
etaster? You will earn little as a poet, for poets are more common 
than dung.*? Look for another profession. You will get more 


"Hay mas que estiércol. 
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money in a day by making adobe bricks than you will get from 
all the sonnets you compose in a year.” Actually, one cannot see 
how those poor poets, who, because of their very mediocrity, would 
draw from their works any profit other than the few prizes which 
some of the poets obtained. If, at times, these prizes were some 
worth, at other times they amounted to a pair of stockings or a 
measure of chocolate. 

Of the poems presented in these contests, we know three of Bal- 
buena. The name of no other contestant has come down to us. 
The principal poets of the sixteenth century of whom we have defi- 
nite knowledge are the following: Balbuena, a Spaniard educated 
in Mexico; Dr. Eugenio Salazar, also a Spaniard; Gonzalez de 
Eslava, probably from Seville; Francisco de Terrazas, and D. 
Antonio de Saavedra Guzman, Mexicans. Of other poets one 
can find occasional poems written in praise of somebody else’s 
work. Not any of them, I believe, deserves special notice. 

Bishop Balbuena, however, is sufficiently well known to war- 
rant a mention of his works. All of us have read “Grandeza 
Mexicana,” which is equally an historical and a literary monu- 
ment, though Balbuena’s poetic ardor goes somewhat against the 
severe accuracy of history. Less read is the “Siglo de Oro,” 
written in Mexico and printed in Spain. Its merit won for it a re- 
printing by the Real Academia Espafiola in 1821. His great poem, 
“El Bernado,” has afforded much ground for bitter criticism. 
Though the poem, like all Spanish epic poetry, is not lacking in 
serious defects, it has also great beauty, which is becoming daily 
more esteemed. Balbuena, a pupil of our schools, reared in the 
society of the Mexicans, achieved the honor of having his poem 
placed among the writings with which the Real Academia veri- 
fied the “Articulos” in its famous “Diccionario de Autoridades.’’® 

Dr. Eugenio de Salazar, an oidor in Mexico, has left us a huge 
volume of prose and poetry, entitled “Silva de Poesia.” This 
volume and the poem “Navegacién del Alma” are preserved in 
manuscript in the Biblioteca de la Real Academia de Historia de 
Madrid. Of his poems we find published only the “Epistola” writ- 
ten in terza rima, and dedicated from distant Mexico to the “divino 
Herrera.’ In it Salazar calls attention to the great extent in 
which literature was flourishing in Mexico. We also find Canto 
del Cisne en una despedida a su Catalina para una auscencia ultra- 
mar, antes que se desposase con ella. It is written in smooth and 


8Short account of the life and writing of Balbuena by Icazbalceta, 
“Memorias de la Academia Mexicana Correspondiente,” Vol. III, p. 94. 
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well constructed stanzas of four octosyllabic lines. There are 
also “Cancion Amorosa” ; a few short, bucolic fragments; several 
sonnets and laudatory poems, over which there is no need to delay.® 

The remarkable poet, Gonzalez de Eslava, owed the publication 
after his death, of his “Poesias Sagradas” to the kindness of a 
friend. Not many years ago I reprinted them. The secular poems 
perished. Fate was even harder on Francisco de Terrazas, a 
Mexican and son of the Conquistador of the same name. The 
glory of having been praised by the immortal Cervantes in “Canto 
de Caliope”’ is all that remains to him; his poetry has completely 
disappeared. We only know that he sang in ottava rima the Con- 
quest of Mexico. I hope, however, to recover some fragments.° 
Antonio de Saavedra Guzman has left us “Peregrino Indiano,” 
which was printed in Spain in 1599. It is a poem written in royal 
ottava rima, and is divided into twenty cantos. The poem, which is 
of epic pretensions, displays, painful as it is to admit, miserable 
poetic qualities.‘ It is a history with nothing more of poetry 
than the meter, and the meter is very bad. In order not to lose 
anything of the small treasure that we have, I think it advisable 
to make mention of the inscriptions and poems, in Latin and Span- 
ish, which adorned the catafalque erected in 1560 to celebrate 
the funeral rites of the Emperor Charles V. Among them there 
are more poems in Latin than in Spanish, and the pieces written 
in Spanish are undoubtedly the work of different authors. While 
there is some good in these writings, there is also not a little that 
is abominable.!” 

Among the many amusements which Mexico offered, Balbuena 
numbers the “new plays daily.” Were they always plays written 
in Spain, or did the Mexicans also create plays for the stage? 
Where and how were those plays staged? I am very sorry that 
my meagre researches have not succeeded in answering these ques- 
tions. 

The students in the Jesuit colleges were accustomed to put on 


*For other poems of Dr. Salazar, vide “Biblioteca de libros raros y 
curiosos,” Madrid 1889, Vol. IV. His “Cantos” are in Vol. II, del Episto- 
lario Espanol, 62 de la Biblioteca de Rivadeneyra. 

These hopes were realized. For the fragments of the poem of Terrazas 
and of other poets of that epoch, vide “Memorias de la Academia Mexicana 
Correspondiente.” 

“Printed for the first time in Madrid, 1599, and reprinted in Mexico in 
1880. 

“The opusculum (except for two leaves which are missing in the only 
known copy of the work) was reprinted by me in “Bibliografia Mexicana” 
del Siglo, XVI, pp. 98-121. 
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plays in Latin and in Spanish. As a rule, the plays were the work 
of the professors of rhetoric. Of the Spanish plays we have only 
the “Persecucion de la Iglesia por Diocleciano,” which we have 
already mentioned. Though it was published, it is not known to 
us today, because no copy of it exists in Mexico.!* The charac- 
ters, like those in the “Autos Sacramentales,” are allegorical. Of 
the Autos Sacramentales more has come down to us. I have 
spoken earlier in the essay of the sacred plays with which the 
missionaries entertained and instructed the Indians. 

The Spaniards, continuing in Mexico the customs of their father- 
land, solemnized with plays the great, joyful feasts of the Church, 
particularly Corpus Christi. There exists in Mexico a manu- 
script (and surely it cannot be the only one) of a certain Auto 
composed in 1574 by the Mexican priest, Father Juan Pérez Rami- 
rez. It was written on the occasion of the consecration of Arch- 
bishop Moya de Contreras.1* From an ancient manuscript we 
learn that Father Ramirez received fifty pesos de minas annually 
from the funds of the principal church because “he wrote plays and 
songs.” The income derived from these plays and songs was used 
for the adornment of the church and the benefit of divine wor- 
ship.” Now and then he probably received the joyas or prizes 
with which the City and the Ecclesiastical Chapter were wont to 
encourage authors. 

For one to judge to what heights poetry reached in Mexico, it 
it sufficient to know the sixteen “Coloquios Espirituales” of the 
so-called “divine” poet Hernan Gonzalez de Eslava. After the 
author’s death, the ‘““Coléquios” together with ‘‘Poesias Sagradas”’ 
were jointly published in 1610. Our Eslava is by no means a 
Pedro Calderén de la Barca. His “Coldquios,” which I reprinted 
a few years ago, are undoubtedly, the best of the poetry which has 
come down to us from the sixteenth century. In them the author 
shows himself a remarkable poet, a facile versifier, and a learned 
theologian. He does not exaggerate the defects that are inherent 
in that branch of literary work. He is a sober writer, and, at times, 
is full of unction. Though he is not among the writers of the high- 
est rank in Spanish literature, neither is he among those of the 
lowest. His name, however, is almost unknown. Of his life we 
know nothing. No one has written a critique of his works. He is 


18Mfr. Agreda now has an incomplete copy. 
“T have a copy of it. It is entitled “Deposorio Espiritual Entre El] Pastor 


y la Iglesia Mexicana.” 
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a striking example of the sad future that awaited the best minds of 
Mexico.’® 


IX 
SACRED ELOQUENCE AND THEOLOGICAL Works 


In a century profoundly religious, though not altogether adjusted 
in its customs to divine teaching, it was needful that sacred elo- 
quence should flourish. Preaching must have been continuous: 
to the Indians, for their instruction and conversion; to the others, 
for the correction of vices. The arrival of the Jesuits gave a great 
impetus to preaching; but the presses of the sixteenth century 
were as niggardly in the publication of sermons as those of the 
succeeding century were prodigal. I know of only two sermons 
that were printed: the one preached at the funeral rites of the 
Emperor Charles V; the other, the funeral sermon preached by 
the Franciscan, Fray Pedro Ortiz, on the death of Fray Alonso de 
la Veracruz. Neither sermon has been found. Consequently, we 
are lacking a basis on which to form a critical judgment of six- 
teenth century sacred oratory. To Zummaraga is attributed the 
distinctive quality of being able to move his hearers, and no one 
who has read his writings can doubt the truth of the assertion. 

Among the orators of this period particular mention is made of 
the Franciscan Provincial, Fray Francisco de Bustamente, to 
whom, about the middle of the century, was usually entrusted the 
task of preaching sermons on great feast days and special occa- 
sions. Cervantes Salazar calls him a distinguished orator, and says 
that the churches were too small to hold the people whenever he 
preached. The Mexicans listened to him with great eagerness ; 
and deservedly so, because “he taught with clearness, abounded 
in charm, and deeply stirred his audience.” Of the first Jesuits, 
Father Pedro Sanchez, the Provincial, and Father Diego Lopez 
were outstanding orators. I am of the opinion that the catechetical 
or doctrinal sermons were plain and simple, as the subject-matter 
demanded, and that the panegyrics conformed, as ordinarily hap- 
pens, to the variance in personal literary taste. 

There is no doubt that the basis of Sacred Eloquence is The- 
ology,—the most important, the most honored, and the most prose- 
cuted study of those times. In the limited society of Canon Law 
and Scholastic Philosophy, Theology had to walk hand in hand. 


“In his “Historia Critica de la Literatura y de las Ciencias en Mexico,” 
(1885) Cap. 2, Sefior Pimentel gives a critical evaluation of the books of 
Gonzalez de Eslava. 
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The most illustrious names of the sixteenth century we find on the 
roll of those sciences. Many of the missionaries were profound 
theologians and canonists. They had need to be, because the in- 
volved questions which continually arose on the occasion of the 
marriage or baptism of the Indians were so numerous that, in the 
words of a contemporary Religious, “they exceeded the number 
of cases which all the professors of Theology and Canon Law had 
written about.” 

The French Franciscan, Fray Focher, was for forty years the 
oracle of New Spain. To him all the Religious and seculars came 
in their doubts. To all he gave a solution, writing at times a small 
treatise on the matter in question. Thus he wrote a great deal. 
But only one little work, “Itinerarium Catholicum,’!® was printed. 
Almost all the rest of his writings are lost in so far as Mexico is 
concerned. Fray Pedro de Agurto, a Mexican, and an alumnus 
of the University of Mexico, and afterwards Bishop of Cebu, 
in the Philippines, wrote a learned treatise, which is still in print. 
The purpose of the treatise is to prove that the Sacraments of Holy 
Eucharist and Extreme Unction should be administered to the 
Indians.’? 

Of the Spaniard, Fray Bartolomé de Ledesma, Bishop of Oajaca, 
we still have in print an extensive tract, written in Latin, which 
treats of the Sacraments of the Church.!% The “Speculum Con- 
jugiorum’’!® of Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, which was reprinted 
in Europe, was of great help to the missionaries. 

Innumerable theological works were written both within the six- 
teenth century and in the first years of the seventeenth century. 
As nearly all of them were in manuscript, they have been lost. 
When one calls to mind that during the sixteenth century the first 
three councils of the Church in Mexico were held, the decrees of 
the last of which are still in force, one readily understands that 
Mexico did not suffer from a dearth of theologians and canonists. 
Nor was there, on the other hand, a scarcity of written reports, 
opinions, and dissertations for the study of the laws of those 
learned assemblies. How it grieves us to state that Mexico in 


The “Itinerarium Catholicum” was printed in octavo form in Seville in 
1574. In the “Codice Francisano” (1889), I published an opusculum of 
Father Focher, and gave information concerning his writings. 

“Tt was published in 1573. It is described in “Bibliografia Mexicana” del 
Siglo XVI, p. 187. 

Described in “Bibliografia Mexicana,” del Siglo, XVI, p. 139. The work 
was printed in 1566. 

"Vide “Bibliografia Mexicana,” del Siglo, XVI, p. 67. 
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our day has lost all of those works! They are preserved with great 
care in San Francisco, California, formerly a Mexican province, 
but now irreparably lost to Mexico. We saw something of Schol- 
astic Philosophy in the writings of Fray de la Veracruz. I must 
now add that the Spanish Jesuit, Antonio Rubio, who received the 
doctorate from the University of Mexico, wrote and taught in 
Mexico his “Curso de Filosofia.” The work was printed several 
times in Europe. His “Logica Mexicana,” (so called because it 
was written in Mexico), was, on the approbation of the king, de- 
clared the exclusive textbook in the University of Alcala. 

Not as a theologian, not as a philosopher, not as a canonist, 
although he was not a stranger to these sciences, must we regard 
our illustrious first bishop, Fray Zumarraga. Despite the fact 
that he hid his originality under the humble disguise of a com- 
piler of doctrinal tracts, it is as an ascetic and a moralist, a noble, 
profound, persuasive, and useful writer, that we can embellish these 
pages with his name. We should like to see all of his work re- 
printed. Our presses would be honored in the accomplishment of 
so meritorious an undertaking. 

In Civil Law nothing notably original is found. Many fruit- 
less efforts had been made in various parts of the world to make 
order out of the chaos of the legislation for the Indies. To Mex- 
ico belongs the glory of having printed the first collection of cé- 
dulas. This collection is known from the name of its compiler, 
Vasco de Puga, who was an oidor in Mexico.” 

In a few sentences I wish to call attention to some other writings, 
which, though not touching upon literature directly, help to com- 
plete the picture of education I have attempted to paint. If I 
speak of medicine, my excuse is that that science was taught in the 
University of Mexico. In Mexico, medicine had illustrious repre- 
sentatives. Confining myself wholly to what these men wrote, 
I shall mention Dr. Cristobal Méndez, who published in Jaen, in 
1553, a book entitled “Del Ejercicio y de sus provechos”; Dr. 
Pedrarias de Benavides, the author of “Secretos de Chirugia’”’ 
(Valladolid, 1567) ; Dr. Bravo, who in 1570 published from the 
presses of Pedro Ocharte Lopez his ‘Opera Medicinalia” ;?1 the 
Augustinian, Fray Agustin Farfan, the first Mexican who pub- 
lished “Tratado de Medicina.” The book went through four edi- 


Printed in 1563. Described in “Bibliografia Mexicana,” del Siglo, XVI, 
p. 124. 
*Vide op. cit. p. 157. 
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tions.2* The lay Brother, Alonso Lopez de Hinojosos, who pub- 
lished two Mexican editions of “Suma y Recopilacién de Ciru- 
jia.”*3 I have said that I would speak only of writers. But it 
is not possible to pass over the name of the kindly physician, Pedro 
Lopez. He founded the hospitals of San Juan de Dios, and San 
Lazaro, and also the first home for foundlings in Mexico City. 

Physician also was Dr. Cardenas. His “Problemas y Secretos 
Maravillosos de las Indias,’”’ which came from the press of Pedro 
Ocharte in 1591, is rather a book of ‘“‘Cuestiones Naturales.** If 
one speaks of medicine, one must not be silent about the famous 
Dr. Hernandez, who wrote, at the command of Philip II, his 
celebrated “Historia Natural de la Nueva Espafia.” Philip II 
sent the geographer, Dominguez, to draw a map of the new land, 
either because he was not acquainted with the maps made by the 
Barcelonian Juanoto Duran, or because he was not satisfied with 
them. Philip also ordered him to give complete statistics of these 
vast dominions. This notable work no nation has ever equaled. 
The part which treats of America, and of which I have the price- 
less original, is one of the most important documents for the his- 
tory of the New World. One least expects to find in the Audi- 
encia of Mexico anyone who would write about the art of war. 
The oidor Don Diego Garcia de Palacio, a member of the Audi- 
encia, published in 1583 from the press of Pedro Ocharte his in- 
teresting “Dialogos Militares.2° The Instruccion Nautica by the 
same oidor (1587), is one of the authorities of the famous “Dic- 
cionario del a Real Academia.’’”® 

The light-hearted and generous Mexican cavalier, Juan Suarez 
de Peralta, the son of a Conquistador, who was admitted to all 
the doings of the Mexican nobility, and who was very fond of 
horses and equestrian sports, wrote a book, which, after a sleep 
of three centuries among the archives, was printed in 1878 under 
the title, “Noticias Historicas de la Nueva Espafia.” It is not so 
much a history as an account of events both past and contemporary. 
The book, though written carelessly and with little regard to style, 
is exciting, and, above all, interesting, and important. This book 
makes us understand as no other book does, the society of the six- 
teenth century and the life of our ancestors. The author was an 
eye-witness of most of the events which he describes, and about 


1579; 1592; 1604; 1610; op. cit. pp. 230; 336. 
*Vide op. cit. pp. 230; 233; 407. 

“Vide op. cit. p. 239. 
"Vide op. cit., p. 241. 
*Vide op. cit., p. 325. 
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them he gives details of which, heretofore, we knew nothing. 
Peralta throws special light on the conspiracy of the Marques del 
Valle. Having gone back to Spain, and being carried off by his 
love for horses, he wrote ‘““Tratado de la Caballeria de la jineta y 
brida.””. The book was published in Seville in 1580. He left un- 
published his interesting “Libro de Albeiteria,” which he wrote in 
Mexican style. It is preserved in the “Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid.” 

When we come to the linguistic and historical works which we 
owe to the sixteenth century, an immense field is opened up. 
The missionaries on their arrival in New Spain found themselves 
face to face with a language entirely unknown to the people of 
the Old World. As they advanced in their apostolic labors, they 
discerned, to their sorrow, that this land, on which the curse of 
Babel seemed to have fallen very heavily, was full of diverse 
languages, of all forms and structures. Some of the languages 
were polished; others were barbarous. Of them there were no 
interpreters, nor teachers, nor books; and for the majority of the 
languages no cultured people who spoke them. That difficulty was 
sufficient to frighten the most intrepid spirit. For the missionaries, 
however, there was nothing in the world that could dim the fire 
of charity that burned within them. They waged a gigantic 
battle against this hundred-headed monster, and conquered him. 
Today, the study of a group of languages, or of only one language, 
raises to the sky the fame of a philologist, who almost always 
works in a field that has been well cultivated by preceding in- 
vestigators. In the sixteenth century the missionaries in Mexico 
had to learn, or, better, divine, the languages from their very be- 
ginning. One missionary mastered five or six of those languages 
that were without analogy, without common relationship, without 
a known alphabet; in a word, that lacked everything that could 
lessen the task of learning them. Today, such studies are made, 
for the most part, in the quiet and peace of one’s library. Then 
they were made in the fields, in the forests, on the highways, in 
the open air, in the midst of the labors of the apostolate, in hunger, 
and in watchfulness, and in nakedness. 

The missionaries did not undertake such serious studies to 
gain renown. They did not compare the languages philologically ; 
they did not discuss them in a scientific manner; they wanted to 
adjust them all to the rule and measure of Latin. They went 
straight to the heart of practical utility to make themselves 
understood by the natives, and they laid deep a solid foundation 
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on which they could build a magnificent edifice. The linguistic 
section of our literature is one of those which most honor it, 
despite the fact that we know but a small part of it. Innumerable 
are the writings which remained unpublished, whether from lack 
of means to pay the cost of printing, or from the fact that many 
of these writings were translations of the Sacred Text which were 
not allowed to be placed in the hands of the people. 

Father Olmos is a notable example of the unfortunate lot which 
awaited many of those writers. - It is believed that he knew several 
languages of the Chichimecs, because he lived among them for a 
long time. It is certain that he wrote, not counting other books, 
grammars and dictionaries, of the Mexican, Huastecan, and Toto- 
nocan languages. Of such important works there has survived only 
the “Gramatica Mexicana,” which, after travelling around for more 
than three centuries in public and private libraries, was, at last, 
saved in the exquisite edition published, not in Mexico, but in 
Paris, in 1875. In a history of Mexican Literature the place of 
honor belongs rightly to those books on the indigenous languages 
which are so greatly esteemed and studied today in foreign coun- 
tries. Here we can do no more than mention the chief books,— 
only those which were published in Mexico during the sixteenth 
century. 


xX 
THE First AUTHORS IN THE VERNACULAR 


There is some doubt today as to who was the first to write in 
the Mexican language. It is believed that not many years had 
passed after the Spanish Conquest before the missionaries wrote 
Doctrinas in the language. The first “Doctrina,” however, of 
which there is now half-way certainty, is that which, in 1539, 
Zumarraga ordered to be printed.27 In 1546 Zumarraga also 
printed at his own expense the “Doctrina’, which was written by 
the illustrious Fray Alonso de Molina.** He devoted himself to 
the study of Mexican, which he had already learned through 
association with the Indians. Molina, who was a Franciscan, was 
the principal teacher and interpreter of the Franciscans. Although 
he suffered many reverses, he had the good fortune of seeing 
printed and reprinted a large number of his works. Among them 
were two or three “Doctrinas,” two “Confesonarios” (reprinted), 
and the famous “Vocabulario Mexicano,” which, after having 


"Vide op. cit., p. 1. 
*Vide op. cit., p. 16. 
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been printed in Mexico in 1555 and 1571, was printed in an 
admirable edition in Leipsig in 1880.2 Two or three times Pedro 
de Gante printed his ‘““Doctrina Mexicana.’’°® The “Doctrinas’’? 
of the Dominican, Fray Domingo, and of the Augustinian, Fray 
Juan de la Anunciacién have also been found. Of the remarkable 
Sahagun we have the ‘‘Psalmodia Christiana,” a collection of 
psalms or songs for the Indian feast days. The purpose of this 
collection was to do away with the songs of the ancient idolatry.*? 
Padre Gaona published his “Coléquios de la paz y tranquilidad del 
Alma,” which, according to his contemporaries, is noted for the 
purity of its language.** We have also a copious collection of 
“Sermones,” written in Mexican by the Augustinian, Fray Juan 
de la Anunciacion.** In the last year of the sixteenth century the 
prolific writer Fray Juan Bautista, a Franciscan, began the series 
of his publication in the Mexican language, which he continued 
during the opening years of the seventeenth century.*® 

It is believed that during the sixteenth century no book was 
published in the difficult Otomi language. This belief is founded 
on the fact that no one has made mention of any such book. Not 
long ago, however, a happy discovery brought to light the 
“Doctrina” of Fray Melchor de Fargas, in Spanish, Mexican, and 
Otomi.*® 

Fray Maturino Gilbert, a Frenchman, was for the Tarascan 
language what Fray Molina was for the Mexican. He has left us 
a “Cartilla,’ a “Gramatica,” two “Tesoros Espirituales” (each 
different), an enormous “Dialogo de Doctrina,” which is an 
amazing piece of work, and a double “Vocabulario.” In addition 
to these, he wrote for the College of Tlatelolco a “Gramatica 
Latina,”®* which I have seen in print. In the Tarascan language 
Fray Juan Bautista de Langunas published “Arte,” “Diccionario 
breve’’*8 and other works; Fray Juan de Medina has given us an 
extensive “Doctrinalis Fidei.’’*® 


Vide op. cit., pp. 13, 61, 129, 179, 217-223. 

Vide op. cit., pp. 23, 32. 

“Vide op. cit., pp. 130, 403. 

"Same p. 247. 

SP. 237. 

*P, 214. 

*Vide op. cit., pp. 349, 353. 

*P_ 211. 

"Pp. 87, 88, 89, 93, 94, 95, 205. 

*Op. cit. p. 188. 

®P. 216. Dr. Nicholas Leon of Morelia found the second volume of this 
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Nor was there a dearth of writers in the Mistecan language. 
Besides the two “Doctrinas’’#° in two different dialects which the 
indefatigable missionary, Fray Benito Fernandez published, we 
have the “Gramatica’’*! of P. Reyes, and the very rare “Vocabul- 
ario”*? compiled by Fray Francisco de Alvarado. It was not 
known until recently that there had been a writer in the Chuchona 
language,—a language that belongs to the Mistec family. In a 
bundle of old papers that were used for wrapping purposes, was 
found the “Doctrina’*? of Fray Bartolomé Roldan, an author 
hitherto totally unknown. How many other works will be found 
in similar places? 

In the Zapotecan language, Bishop Feria of Odajaca pub- 
lished a “Doctrina” ;#4 and P. Cordoba his “Arte y Vocabu- 
lario.”*® In Huasteca there exists the ‘‘Doctrinas’*® of the 
Fathers Guevara and Cruz. Nor did the missionaries neglect the 
languages of the Southern provinces. To the presses of Mexico 
came the “Doctrina Utlateca” of Bishop Marroquin, of Guatemala; 
grammars of the various languages of Guatemala,** which were 
compiled by Fray Francisco Zepeda; “Arte y Vocabulario” of 
Fray Luis de Villalpando, which was written in the Maya 
language.*® Before the close of the sixteenth century there had 
been printed books in eight or ten indigenous languages, and there 
were in circulation dictionaries in five languages: Mexican, Taras- 
can, Mistecan, Zapotecan, and Mayan. Afterwards, for almost 
two centuries, religious zeal continued to produce fruits, both in 
the languages mentioned above, and in many others. It is a fact 
worthy of great consideration that there exists no work of this 
kind whose author is not an ecclesiastic. 

This long and dry list of books may be wearisome to many. 
It comprises, however, only some of the books printed in Mexico 
during the sixteenth century. For the honor of our printing 
presses, let it be said that, in the sixteenth century, works written 
in the various native languages were not sent to Spain for publica- 
tion. They were written in Mexico, and here they were printed. 


“P. 147. 

“Pp, 338. 

“P. 341. 

“P. 234. 

“Vide op. cit., p. 141. 

“Pp. 223, 228, 406. 

“Pp. 29, 183. 

“Pp. 68, 121, 122. 

“Not a single copy of the works of Villalpando exists today. That they 
were printed seems undeniable. 
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In these days of culture, we have not printed a single one in 
Mexico.*® If Mexico in our day has gained any glory from these 
books, it has come to us from foreign lands. In the books with 
which we are dealing the authors did not always limit themselves 
to linguistics. Some of these books aid, in a way, the study of 
history. For example, we find in the preface to “Arte Mistica” 
of P. Reyes, various bits of information about the ancient customs 
of the Mistecs. In the “Arte Zapoteca,” written by P. Cordoba we 
have all that we now know of the calendar of the nation. In the 
“Sermonario Mexicano” of Fray Juan Bautista, published in 1606, 
there are interesting data about our primitive literary history. 
The “Confessionarios” also give us facts of no small importance 
about customs and superstitions. 

As soon as the noise of arms had ceased, and the Gospel had 
begun to be preached, some of the missionaries, realizing that a 
knowledge of Indian customs would be of great help in the con- 
version of the Indians, and moved by an enlightened inquisitive- 
ness, devoted themselves to the study of Indian antiquities. They 
discovered that the Aztecs preserved the memory of past events 
by means of songs and hieroglyphic paintings, many of which, for 
diverse reasons, were then missing. The missionaries tried to get 
the natives to show them the existing hieroglyphic paintings, and 
to have them make new ones out of the memories which they 
preserved, so that the natives could give to the missionaries an 
explanation of all these paintings in accordance with the informa- 
tion which had been handed from one generation to another. The 
missionaries also questioned the old men; they compared the 
testimony given by these men, and drew therefrom what they 
deemed more probable or nearer the truth. 

Of the written interpretations of the hieroglyphic paintings 
which are still preserved, the most remarkable is the “Cddice 
historico-administrativo” known as the “Mendoza Codice,” be- 
cause the Viceroy Mendoza ordered it both to be painted and in- 
terpreted. If we prescind from these written interpretations, the 
first writer on affairs distinctly Indian is the famous Franciscan 
Fray Toribio de Motolinia. He was one of the first twelve 
Franciscans who came to New Spain. As an author he is 
decidedly original, and his “Historia de los Indios de Nueve 
Espafia” charms by its freshness and simplicity. Free from the 
heavy digressions which frequently disfigure other writings of the 


“Since these words were written, several works in the native language 
have been published in Mexico. 
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sixteenth century, Motolinia has in his books nothing that is 
wearisome nor beside the point. He did not write a history of the 
ancient Indians in the strict sense of the word. He gives us 
information about their religion and customs, and concludes with 
the story of their conversion, and the life of the first Franciscan 
prelate.°° Fray Motolinia was a great admirer of the beauties of 
nature. To enjoy them he took laborious journeys. His joy in 
writing about this new land results in very beautiful descriptions.5! 
Aztec astronomy and cosmogony occupy a large part of this un- 
published work. Men of science regard it as an historical docu- 
ment of the greatest importance. This work I now have, and I 
purpose to put it in print before long. 

Father Olmos, as untiring a missionary as he was a prolific 
writer, collected historical narratives and reduced them to an 
orderly form. His work, however, has not been found, and we 
have of it only what other writers incorporated into their own 
writings. After the era of the early missionaries, historical re- 
search and studies were not prosecuted. About the year 1570 
renewed interest was aroused in them. Father Tovar, a Tezcocan, 
under orders from the Viceroy Enrique, collected the paintings 
of Mexico, Tezcoco and Tula. He had the old Indians interpret 
them, and upon their interpretations he built up the ancient history 
of the Mexicans. Don José Maria Vigil®? in 1878 published this 
work under the title ““Codice Ramirez.”’ Father Duran, a Mexican, 
and seemingly a Mestizo, got hold of the “Cédice,” augmented it 
considerably, and gave it to the world under the title “Historia de 
las Indias de Nueva Espafia.”” This colossal work was not pub- 
lished again until 1867-1880. The model for this edition was a 
magnificent copy which I brought from Spain. Father Acosta, S.J., 
who came to Mexico in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, 
made good use of Tovar’s “Codice Ramirez” in the preparation of 
his own work, “Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias.” Tezozo- 
moc, and indigene, used the “Cédice Ramirez’ as the basis for his 
“Crénica Mexicana,” which he wrote toward the end of the six- 
teenth century. The “Cronica Mexicana” was published some time 
ago in London. It was printed for the first time in Mexico by D. 
José Maria Vigil. Another native, Mufoz Camargo, had written 


©“Collecién de documentos para la Historia de Mexico.” (1858) Vol. 1. 

"This work of Motolinia I printed in its entirety for the first time. An- 
other unpublished edition exists, very similar to the first, containing many 
notable suppressions and additions. 

@Vide “Bibliografia del Sr. Zumarraga, p. 263, and “Cédice Franciscano,” 
p. 279. 
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some time previous to the appearance of the “Crénica Mexicana” 
an “Historia” of his native city, Tlaxcala. A considerable frag- 
ment of this work, wretchedly printed, has come down to us, and 
a new edition is being prepared.®? It is not our purpose to speak 
of other writings of the natives. Many of them have disappeared, 
and the others are so brief that it is impossible to judge their 
importance. 

About the year 1580 there appears the leading author on all 
Indian questions, Father Sahagun. His writings are an in- 
exhaustible mine of information. His intimacy with the natives, 
to whom he consecrated his whole life, and the love which they had 
for him, made it possible for Sahagtin to acquire knowledge that 
was hidden from others. His writings embrace every subject: 
ancient history, laws, customs, religion, rites, even natural history, 
and the history of medicine such as the Indians understood it. 
Nor did he omit the conquest by the Spaniards. It is a pity that 
this work repels by its dryness, and that it is weakened by 
lengthy digressions wholly foreign to the subject he is treating. 

Toward the close of the century, Fray Jerénimo de Mendieta, 
a Franciscan, took up the work left off by the early missionaries. 
In 1596 he wrote his “‘Historia Eclesiastica Indiana,” which I 
published in 1870. In it he gives, along with an account of the 
ancient customs of the Indians, the history of the evangelization 
of the Indians. By no means is the least valuable part of his 
work that which he gives to the biographies of the Franciscans 
who preceded him. Somewhat unscrupulous he seems to be in 
making use of earlier writings. In his work one finds whole 
pages taken from Motolinia, Olmos, and Sahagtin. More ex- 
tensive, painstaking and presumptive than Motolinia, Mendieta, 
though worthy of highest esteem, is a less original writer. At 
every step he reveals his impetuous character, which stands out 
most prominently in his correspondence, of which only one letter 
has been published.5*. Nevertheless, he inspires great respect and 
esteem because of his virtues and the zeal he displays toward the 
Indians. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century two notorious 
historians appear, both of whom were born in the sixteenth cen- 
tury: Torquemada, a Spaniard, and Ixtlilxochitl, a Tezcocan. The 


“It was published in 1892. 

“In 1866 I printed many of his letters in “Cartas de Religiosos”; in 1899, 
in “Cédice Franciscano”; and in the two volumes entitled “Cédice Mendieta” 
(1892). 
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former assembled in his voluminous ‘‘Monarquia Indiana” all that 
he knew of history, both ancient and contemporary. Without the 
least bashfulness (I do not know if at times deceitfully), he took 
copiously from writings of the early friars. From Mendieta in 
particular he stole his material. Unfortunately, he enlarged his 
work, to its great detriment, with interminable and untimely 
digressions and moral reflections. Torquemada has preserved for 
us the substance and even the text of some writings that have been 
lost, and he injected into them a great deal of himself. In every 
case it is better for one not to have recourse to Torquemada, but 
to go directly to what we have today of the books which he used. 

Ixtlilxochitl, a descendant of the kings of Tezcoco, devoted him- 
self to writing pro domo sua, extolling the lost glories of the 
Tezcocan monarchy. Unfeigned exaggeration prevails on every 
page, and the work is untrustworthy. He wrote a great deal, 
coming back again and again to the same subject. Hence, these 
ponderous writings enjoy such a confusion and a disorder that 
one, with the greatest effort, can scarcely make head or tail out 
of them. Pomar, a contemporary of Ixtlilxochitl, wrote for the 
“Estadisticas” of Philip II, a “Relacion de Tezcoco,” which is 
very valuable.®® 

The “Cartas” of the Conquistador Cortés, although they are a 
precious historical document, can not be regarded as history. On 
the other hand, it is impossible not to make mention of the in- 
comparable chronicle of the soldier, Bernal Diaz. We still have 
from the sixteenth century the “Historia” of the province of the 
Dominicans in Mexico. It is the first of the chronicles of the 
Religious Orders in Mexico which are so important for general 
history. Among them the “Historia” of the Dominicans is note- 
worthy for its accuracy. Its author, Archbishop Davila Padilla, 
who was born and raised in Mexico, is a proof that the Creoles 
were not systematically denied advancement in their profession. 
When their merits became known, they never failed to be re- 
warded. Padilla went to Rome and to Madrid. He was the 
preacher of Philip III, and afterwards became the Archbishop of 
Santo Domingo in the Isla Espafiola. His “Historia” went 
through three European editions. 

The history of Spain likewise was enriched by a Mexican of the 
sixteenth century. D. Diego de Villalobos, the son of D. Pedro 
de Villalobos, oidor of Mexico, made his studies in the Colegio 


“T have published it in the volume which I entitled “Pomar y Zurita” 
(1891). 
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Maximo de San Pedro y San Pablo. He went to Europe, where 
he followed the military profession. He distinguished himself, 
fighting first in Flanders, against the Dutch, and, later, as a 
captain in the cavalry, against the French. While on his way to 
Spain to receive an inheritance, he was captured on the sea by 
the Dutch. Though he succeeded in gaining his liberty, he was 
unsuccessful in his efforts to have returned to him a manuscript 
of a work he had written. As a consequence, he was forced to 
write the entire work over again, from memory and a few notes. 
After he had arrived in Spain, he published in 1612, in Madrid, 
this second work, under the title “Comentarios de lo sucedido en 
los Paises Bajos desde el Afio 1594 hasta el de 1598.’5® His son 
Simon, born in Spain, was also a writer. From him we have a 
treatise on Jurisprudence. 


XI 
THE NASCENT MEXICAN LITERATURE 


In the relatively short time of about seventy years there were 
in Mexico, among this new people, writers on every subject. 
Many of these writers, it is true, were born in Spain. As a 
result of this fact there are those who judge them foreign to our 
literature. I think that we can rightly consider as our own the 
Spaniards that came from Spain as mere children, for they were 
raised and educated in Mexico. They are, in no sense, foreigners, 
because both peoples were then part of one great nation. The 
question arises: Why did the Creoles, endowed with such bril- 
liant minds, that gave promise of great things, not realize this 
promise to the full? 

Among the several reasons that may be given as the cause of 
the phenomenon, the first is that to which Dr. Cardenas witnesses : 
“The want of perseverance and constancy in carrying out what 
had been begun.’ This lack of perseverance and constancy was 
characteristic of the Mexicans in the sixteenth century, and still 
is characteristic of them. Their intellectual keenness turned them 
by choice, as we have already remarked, to poetry, which, as a 
rule, does not demand the long and laborious efforts, so little 
suited both to our character and to our climate. Our character 
and our climate are conducive to a passing interest in things, more 
than to continuous, private study. To be just, however, we must 
recognize that many, overcoming their natural inclinations, (Dr. 


“The book was printed in Madrid in 1876, and forms the sixth volume 
of “Libro de Antano.” 
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Cardenas admits the same thing), undertook and completed 
arduous studies. What was most wanting in the Creoles was 
an enthusiasm for writing, and this was not without cause. 
Mexico, while offering many advantages to those following a 
literary career, presented, at the same time, serious difficulties. 

The generality of mankind looks for notoriety and wealth. To 
both of these the literary profession leads by a two-fold way. 
Literature brings fame to a writer, and, at the same time, enables 
him to make a living. Secondly, it obtains for the writer public 
positions of honor and gain. In Mexico the acquiring of fame by 
writing was not an easy thing. As a matter of fact, there were 
many printing presses; but the lack of funds and the scarcity and 
high cost of paper prevented the authors from publishing, with the 
exception of small books and textbooks for which there was a 
definite demand, only those works whose cost of publication was 
looked after by some powerful Maecenas. The writers, in search 
of less expensive printing, used to send their manuscripts to Spain. 
Oftentimes, the manuscripts and the money to cover the expenses 
of publication were lost. .In every case the sending of manuscripts 
and money to Spain was fraught with many dangers, and the 
author had to entrust to some one in Spain the task of proof- 
reading. 

On the other hand, the nascent Mexican literature could not 
compete with the hardy, centuries-old literature of Spain. Spain 
had reached the peak of her literary glory. On every subject she 
had most authoritative books, which left little hope to the writers 
across the sea of distinguishing themselves in the same fields. 
Books from Spain came in sufficient quantities, and the situation 
in the sixteenth century was very similar to that which prevails 
today. The abundance and cheapness of foreign books take from 
us the desire and the need of writing others. To the writers in 
Mexico there remained not even the recourse to translations. 
Foreign literatures, written for the most part in the particular 
language of the individual countries, were known either not at all 
or very little. Spanish, the native language, and Latin, the lan- 
guage of the sciences, were as well-known in Spain as in Mexico. 
Hence, the literary profession did not offer any chance of success. 
It is a great deal to ask a man to work hard, to spend his time and 
his money, to the end that he acquire neither fame for himself nor 
honor for the people; in a word, that his writing remain known. 
A book that does not sell is of no benefit to the world of letters. 
It is worthy of note that most of the writings in the sixteenth 
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century were produced by the friars. They were certain of their 
daily bread, and, because they were friars, they were obliged, so 
to speak, to write for the good of souls or for the renown of their 
Order. Occasionally obedience intervened to prevent them from 
writing. The friars, in the publication of books which generally 
were very necessary, could count upon the powerful aid of their 
Order, of friends of the Order, of some bishops, and even of the 
civil authorities. 

For many years the Creoles were not admitted into the monas- 
tic Orders. They earned their living by teaching or in business 
and employments which left them very little time for writing 
books which would have no patronage. The Creoles, however, 
gave proof of what they could do, had they found themselves in 
more favorable circumstances. As is always the case in colonies 
and in provinces, no matter how flourishing they may be, there was 
no public for those who were seeking fame. Consequently, these 
men went to the large cities of Europe. The illustrious Ruiz de 
Alarcon, who was born in the sixteenth century, and who was a 
product of our schools, from which he was graduated, would never 
have developed his powerful dramatic ability if he had spent his 
life in Mexico. He went to Spain, and, having come into close 
contact with the great minds of the Court of the Philips, gained 
for himself an honorable place among the major Spanish drama- 
tists. 

The educated Spaniards, who, as a rule, came from Spain, pro- 
vided with the best governmental jobs, stirred up terrible rivalry 
among the Creoles. The language of both was Spanish; their 
studies were the same; their government was identical. Hence, 
the advantages which the natives, on account of their special abil- 
ity in the affairs of their native land, have over the foreigners, did 
not exist in the case of the Creoles. On the contrary, the Span- 
iards, being nearer the source of employment, obtained govern- 
ment positions sooner than the Creoles, and with less effort. It 
was much easier to demonstrate one’s ability in the Court itself, 
than in distant Mexico. Even for those from Spain, the business 
of office seeking was most distressing.°* For the Creoles it was 
little less than impossible. In general, the Creoles had to be con- 
tent with the inferior positions which the viceroys handed out to 
them. Contemporary writers are witnesses of the fact that the 
Creoles, lacking hope of advancement in their respective careers, 


"On this point one can read the satiric “Carta de los Catariberas” of Dr. 
Eugenio Salazar. 
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became discouraged in their studies. There were, notwithstanding, 
many who gained high positions, especially in the Church. As a 
rule, they advanced to their high offices only when they went to 
Spain, and there gave proof of their learning. These instances 
would have been more frequent, had the means of communication 
between Spain and Mexico been less difficult. Under existing 
conditions, only with great difficulty did the ability of a Creole 
come to the knowledge of the Government in Spain. As a result, 
it was seldom rewarded. 

Before concluding this essay, it may be well to give a rapid 
glance at the progress of the Spanish language in Mexico.®® The 
Conquistadores were in large measure from Andalucia and Extre- 
madura. Not only did they bring the Spanish language, but they 
brought the provincialisms of Andalucia and Extremadura, which 
we still preserve in the Spanish spoken in Mexico. Out of these 
arose the faulty pronunciation of certain letters, from which no 
one in Mexico is wholly exempt. The compulsory daily inter- 
course with the natives, and the extensiveness with which the 
Creoles used the Mexican language, introduced into the Spanish 
of daily conversation many Mexican words, particularly words 
to designate objects for which there was no Spanish equivalent. 
In the different provinces of Mexico, different native languages 
were spoken. From these native languages words were also 
taken, though in lesser number. The result was that among the 
provincialisms which in the mother-tongue were considered Mexi- 
can provincialisms, there were others which were peculiar to cer- 
tain regions of Mexico, and were unknown in Mexico City. 

The written language followed the same advance that it did in 
Spain. Simple, pure, and grave, at first; later, though not always 
elegant, it took on early in Mexico a shade of affectation which 
passed over into the language of conversation. Dr. Cardenas 
testifies to this fact in his praise of the expressions “bien limadas 
y sacadas de punto” which the Creoles use, and which were, in 
reality, only conceited and labored phrases. In this fertile field 
the Jesuits, who had brought with them something of that affecta- 
tion, began to work. In rhetoric, in oratory, in literary contests, 
and in constantly stimulating the Creoles to vie in quickness of 
intellect, rather than in depth of thought, the Jesuits exaggerated 
the importance of the Creoles who found this path so pleasant and 
so agreeable. As a consequence, their intellectual prowess was con- 


The study of the Spanish language is the principal purpose of the Acad- 
emia Mexicana Correspondiente de la Real Academia. 
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verted into subtlety and depravity of good taste, for the latter had 
not been sufficiently strengthened by the study of the ancient 
classics. 

Gradually this contagion extended, and it was already begin- 
ning to make itself felt in some of the verses of Eslava. With 
encouragement from Spain it grew apace, and in the seventeenth 
century gave us an infinity of Gongoristic poets, along with an his- 
torian such as P. Burgoa. In the eighteenth century it gave us a 
Cabrera, accompanied by a flock of unreadable versifiers and 
pompous preachers. These preachers exercised no economy in 
their extravagance, and gave expression to the absurdities that 
passed through their mind. In this they conformed to the Mexi- 
can code of grandiloquence which Fray Martin de San Antonio 
y Morena compiled in his astonishing “Construccién Predicable y 
Predicacion Construida,” published in Mexico in 1735. If by 
pompous preachers we mean, in the description given of them by 
Padre Isla, ignorant men who without calling and learning rashly 
assumed the office of the Holy Ghost, then, in all justice, we must 
admit that our sacred orators, despite all their extravagances, do 
not belong to this category. In general they were priests of fine 
intellect and vast learning, who dragged along by the bad example 
and blind applause of the people, dissipated their intellectual gifts 
in literary excesses. 

As in Spain, so in Mexico, a restoration finally came. Lan- 
guage, however, on emerging from the torments which it had suf- 
fered for so long a time, had lost its strength and vigor. Its 
prose stumbled along, and its poetry was dull and prosaic. 

In bringing this imperfect sketch to a close, I suggest that the 
history of Mexico, whether it be civil, ecclesiastical or 
literary, should occupy our attention. What is foreign, we 
should leave to the foreigners, who know so well how to give 
a good account of it. We should busy ourselves with that which 
is our own, and which many despise simply because they are -un- 
acquainted with it. Above all should we interest ourselves in the 
sixteenth century,—a century as calumniated as it is worthy to be 
known. A complete and impartial history of sixteenth century 
Mexico would be a most meritorious work. The sixteenth cen- 
tury offers to any one an incomparable field in which to display his 
talents. The great events which it witnessed, the remarkable men 
who flourished in it, present almost inexhaustible material for a 
story of the deepest political, religious, philosophical, social, and 
dramatic interest. That story, at times, would have all the charm 
of a novel. 











“GEORGE-TOWN-ON-THE-POTOWMACK” 


By Marcaret B. DowNING 


Under this caption the urban mother of the Federal Capital, 
oldest incorporated city on the river which winds so gracefully 
through reams of national history, was ushered into existence 
under the Act of the General Assembly of Maryland passed on 
September 19, 1751. Nearly a quarter of a century before Lord 
Baltimore’s Province scornfully cast off allegiance to the British 
Crown was Georgetown founded and so vastly had it progressed 
and prospered, that one of the first acts of the sovereign State of 
Maryland was to confer on it the dignity of an incorporated city. 
This was in 1789, when General Washington took office as Presi- 
dent of the United States, but two years later the old town was 
ceded by the State to the Federal authorities as a portion of the 
territory which is now the seat of government. 

Having entered into its one hundred and eightieth year, George- 
town may be accepted as a symbol of permanency alone discernible 
in the general flux of ideals along the Potomac. Integrity of the 
municipal records is a distinguishing trait, and on each recurring 
birthday, its orators take issue with those who airily declare that 
the old town was named to honor the Hanoverian monarch who 
sat on the throne of England in 1751. Maryland’s most venerated 
historian, Scharf, makes it plain that disturbances in Scotland from 
1715 to 1745 had increased the tide of Stuart immigration to this 
oldest settlement of Frederick County and the exiles built their new 
homes about the tobacco inspection houses of Georgetown with no 
great love of the royalty they left behind. Nor was the Sage of 
Mount Vernon honored in the name. In 1751, the illustrious 
patriot’s star had not appeared over the horizon. He was a lad 
about Fredericksburg, studying surveying and other branches of 
useful learning. But he visited Georgetown, a proud chapter in 
the ancient annals, as agent of Lord Fairfax and as early in the 
1760’s he acknowledged its supremacy as a tobacco port and its 
importance in the shipping interests of the colonies. 

A canny Scot, George Gordon, was royal inspector of tobacco, 
in those years the currency of the colonies, and associated with 
him was George Beall, likewise a prominent tobacco merchant, 
also a surveyor. These two contributed thirty acres of land to be 
divided into forty city lots and they named the urban centre solely 
to honor themselves. So slightly has the town of these two 
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Georges changed in these one hundred and eighty years, that some 
of the older estates still retain their original boundaries. 

To the pedestrian crossing the Francis Scott Key Memorial 
Bridge, which spans the river from a point once the scene of busy 
shipping to Rosslyn in Arlington County, Virginia, the story of 
Georgetown may be read at leisure and from a scene of unfailing 
beauty. To the left rise the tall spires of Georgetown University 
and from the eminence on which the substantial buildings of brick 
and granite rise, may be traced the triumphal march of the Catholic 
education system across the continent. For this is the first foot- 
print. The Visitation Convent hard by was the first educational 
foundation for Catholic women within the confines of the Thirteen 
Original States. Trinity Church with its compact group of paro- 
chial accessories was the first Catholic church built in the District 
of Columbia and that less than ten years after the Signing of the 
Declaration, and more than ten years prior to the founding of St. 
Patrick’s, oldest church in Washington City proper. Within a 
few years now, the tri-centenary of the landing of Leonard Cal- 
vert at St. Mary’s City will engross historians and Catholics with 
an especial appeal. Looking over the parapet of Key Bridge to 
the right, may be read an admirable chapter of Catholic influence 
on the religious development, the peaceful achievements of trade 
and commerce, the more subtle triumphs of culture and the higher 
values during the political struggle and turmoil of the Republic’s 
formative years. 

An opening of the ancient thoroughfare variously known as 
Main Street, later Canal, now simply “M” Street, reveals the 
yellow walls of Suter’s Tavern. But municipal progress has 
obliterated the ziz-zag path which led to the ferry landing, a site 
now firmly imbedded in the foundations of the bridge, which go 
deep into the old Key mansion thus marking the spot in a dual 
sense as sacred to the memory of the author of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” To Suter’s came President Washington in 1790, 
journeying by stage from Philadelphia to confer with the proprie- 
tors of the land on which he hoped to erect the seat of government. 
In manifold writings covering all his difficulties in his herculean 
task, the Chief Magistrate pays high tribute to the Catholic owners 
of the most important portion of the proposed site, Daniel Carroll 
and Notley Young, manor lords of Duddington and New Troy, 
and he acknowledges their unselfish cooperation and timely aid, 
without which his beloved project would have faced disaster. 

It was to Suter’s that the President summoned the chief reliance 
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in his appointed task, Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, who ex- 
plained the ground plan which he had prepared. From the ferry 
man at the landing near Suter’s the ardent Frenchman hired the 
skiff, which he rowed so tirelessly up and down the river from the 
Little Falls to the bend of the Anacostia branch of the Potomac, 
studying with excellent result the topography of the site designated. 
L’Enfant’s ground-plan of Washington has been wreathed with 
the homage and appreciation of posterity and his genius has been 
acknowledged in a way which would have no doubt been preferred 
to the material rewards denied him. Time as he foretold has 
exonerated him of all but supreme foresight and sense of beauty 
in transforming a wilderness of dense woodland, marshy grounds 
and irregular contour into the city of his dream. L’Enfant rests 
on a lofty hill of Arlington cemetery with the fair Capitol city lying 
in contour along the river, a magnificent and imperishable monu- 
ment. 

A joyous memory is evoked by Suter’s and the old ferry landing, 
James Hoban and his self-drilled militia and his personally trained 
band, giving General Washington a rousing farewell as he prepared 
to embark for Mount Vernon in 1797, after laying aside the 
trappings of state. Hoban, brilliant Dublin architect, deserves well 
of the nation for without his skill and patient cooperation, the 
drawing made by Dr. William Thornton of the United States 
Capitol would have remained a beautiful picture. For Thornton 
to whom such fame redounds was an artist and a dreamer and 
neither practical architect nor builder. Hoban was both. He was 
for nearly thirty years Superintendent of Public Grounds and 
Buildings and no national edifices erected since his day stand com- 
parison in majesty and classic outline. In the sorrowful 1790’s 
Hoban brought from Dublin and thereabout, workers for the 
streets and governmental structures under his direction. These 
were the founders of the staunch Catholic population of the 
Capital, permanent residents who have added more than thirty 
churches in the District of Columbia to the one, St. Patrick’s, 
which Hoban, their friend, had built for their spiritual sustaining 
in 1794, 

Though Georgetown glories in the close association with the 
illustrious Washington, his hurried visits during the struggle for 
independence and the more leisurely sojourns after Yorktown, 
the old tobacco port has honorable annals reaching a decade or two 
farther back. Religious tolerance marked the conduct of affairs 
and Catholics were liberally mingled with the Jacobites who fled 
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from their homeland. There were also Catholics who declined to 
live in the new Capital of Maryland, Annapolis, after their seat of 
government, St. Mary’s, had been destroyed by the Protestant 
army. It was freely admitted that Lord Baltimore’s land of 
sanctuary had come to grief by offering asylum to Puritans, all 
varieties of Dissenters and Non-Comformists from Virginia and 
other colonies and these refugees soon outnumbering the Catho- 
lics. Then they turned on the sheltering power. Although George 
Gordon and other inspectors of tobacco at the warehouses which 
stretched at convenient distances from what is now the town of 
Frederick to the spot where Georgetown College tower casts a 
wavering line over the canal, took all the customary oaths of 
“Allegiance, Abhorrency and Abjuration,” they were only as a 
matter of form. Catholics hobnobbed with their neighbors and 
although barred from holding the lucrative offices under the Crown, 
they waxed rich and prominent in civic affairs. So evident was 
this that an ancient sage of Georgetown wrote in a letter care- 
fully preserved, that “despite the several opinions and sects, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants and others meet not together in 
mutinous attempts to disquiet the powers that rule, but in an unan- 
imous parallel of friendship.” Catholics rioted with the other 
patriots who in 1765, burnt in effigy the British agent sent to 
enforce the Stamp Act and their willing hands aided those who 
lighted the bonfires which blazoned the river from its farthest 
reaches. When the call came for troops to enforce the will of the 
colonists expressed on July 4, 1776, followers of the old religion 
marched out with the adherents of the new. Georgetown boys 
gave a good account everywhere, but no episode of the Revolution 
is more thrilling than that related by Dr. John Williamson of 
Harvard of the gallant conduct of the four hundred young Mary- 
landers recruited largely from the Rock Creek region. Com- 
manded by General Mordecai Gist they were sent forth in the 
forlorn hope of checking the army of Cornwallis on Long Island. 
“These lads,” mourned the Harvard chronicler, “tenderly nurtured, 
knowing for the first time the rapture of battle, were hurled 
against the iron wall which Cornwallis had drawn about Cortelyou 
house, as David hurled his smooth round stone against the armour 
of Goliath” and just as effectively. Many of the Catholic homes 
about Georgetown and along the river and its tributaries mourned 
its sons cut off in the flower of life and many the mother received 
visits of consolation from one whose name is now blazoned across 
the pages of history, John Carroll. He was parish priest to all the 
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Rock Creek Country, and his voice was lifted in all worthy 
patriotic enterprises. Georgetown reveres his memory as being 
of second importance only to General Washington in its civic 
affairs. 

Father Carroll made regular parochial visits to Georgetown, 
chief town of the river section. He entirely concurred in the 
opinion which prevailed in those years, that the tobacco port was 
destined to figure mightily in the commerce of the nation. There- 
fore he listened coldly to the proposition of his young kinsman, 
Daniel Carroll of Duddington, that he accept the wooded eminence 
which is now the Capitoline Hill of this Republic as a site for the 
college which was later established in Georgetown. Father Carroll 
thought the place too remote from civilization ever to succeed as 
a boys’ boarding school, a conclusion for which Major L’Enfant 
ten years later was most devoutly grateful. Georgetown, one 
hundred and forty years later cherishes its first seat of learning as 
a gift of inestimable worth, and few civic occasions fail to bring 
forth encomiums on its faculties and alumni and in recent years 
in a special way of the gentle apostle of truth and beauty so many 
years librarian, the Rev. Henry J. Shandelle, S.J. Archbishop 
Carroll’s predecessor as spiritual shepherd of what is now the 
District of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince George County, 
Maryland, the Rev. Ignatius Digges, S.J., was a constant visitor 
to the tobacco port in the days of its ascendancy. As an evidence 
of his ministrations to the Catholics on the Potomac, a graveyard 
on the banks near the site of the first free bridge had markers 
bearing dates between the years 1761-73. After the college was 
established the remains of these Confessors of the Faith were 
reverently removed and now fill a part of the Community grounds, 
“The Walks” near the cemetery where awaiting the glorious Resur- 
rection are the early presidents, the members of the faculties and 
several of those intrepid missioners who labored in the vineyard 
before and during the War of Independence. 

George-Town-On-The-Potowmack may fly three flags at its mast 
poles when the city fathers became historically inclined—that of 
Great Britain, of the Province of Maryland and the United States. 
Although few indeed are the occasions when the British standard 
sees the light, the last flag on the inspection house, then more 
generally known as the Customs, is still preserved in the treasury. 
Scharf and the local historians sadly admit that the important 
tobacco merchants of the port were Tories and they increased in 
numbers as the depression of trade because of the spreading 
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Revolution brought hard times. Robert Peter, Georgetown’s oldest 
storekeeper and agent of the famous firm of John Glassford and 
Company of Liverpool, which had a monopoly of the Potomac 
River tobacco trade, liked his tea and his patriotism did not rise to 
such heights that he was willing to do without it. He imported 
all he wished for his family and fellow Tories, but the Committee 
of Public Safety got wind of the affair and his fragrant brew was 
seized. Thomas Johnson, afterwards first Governor of Maryland 
and member of the Supreme Court, was then associated with 
Daniel Carroll, brother of the prelate, and other public spirited 
men of Maryland. He rounded up the Tories so sharply that 
Peter confessed his sins, was forgiven and immediately took oath 
on a citizens’ committee of defense, the chief of which was a fine 
old Georgetonian, Bernard O’Neill, prominent among the founders 
of Trinity Church. The unrepentant Tories were permitted to 
board a vessel sent up the river by Lord Dunsmore with their 
families and such goods as they could store. But once beyond the 
confines of their own home, they put into shore near Quantico, 
moved over to Acqui Creek and burned the mansion of Colonel 
William Brent. It was here that Father John Carroll set foot on 
Virginia soil in 1774, returning disheartened and almost without 
hope to labor as a secular priest in the colonies after the Suppres- 
sion of the Society of Jesus had been declared. Acqui was on his 
regular order of parochial visitations and his brother-in-law’s 
mansion, his second home. But the retreating Georgetown Tories 
were not inspired by hatred of religion but only by the hope of 
frustrating the struggle for liberty. They had crossed the river 
after burning the Brent mansion and fired the stately home of 
Colonel Samuel Smallwood, another Rebel officer, but a prominent 
Episcopalian. A point of interest in Georgetown of today is that 
after seventy-five submerged years, it has staged a spectacular 
rennaissance and the jingle of the guinea sounds sonorously 
through its ancient mansions and the gardens left untouched during 
the passing of a century. These old houses and the narrow brick 
streets shaded by the oldest trees left undisturbed in all the Federal 
Territory are providing the Midas-like touch which the tobacco 
trade bestowed in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries. 
During the reckless era Georgetonians were too poor to follow 
the architectural styles across the creek, or it may be they were 
steeped in a better tradition. Hence none of those turreted, man- 
sarded, crenelated monstrosities rose on the ruins of its fine 
mansions. These blemishes are now being as feverishly removed 
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from the streets as they were erected. A better fashion of 
domestic architecture prevails in the City of Washington, a 
definite return to the demolished models of Hoban, Benjamin 
Latrobe, George Hatfield, a Londoner, who designed the Capital’s 
most perfect building, its court house. 

During the transition era less than fifteen years past, George- 
town mansions have brought stupendous prices, since modernizing 
them as to essentials was a trifle compared to reproducing their 
spaciousness, and their durability and age-worn aspect was truly 
above all price. Then the gardens with a tang of fragrant 
memories, gardens where the august Washington, in dressing 
gown and slippers, conferred with early callers at the home of 
Mrs. Thomas Peter, who had been Martha Parke Custis, wife of 
the grandson of the converted Robert of the revolutionary era, 
where LaFayette received his friends and such renowned royal 
exiles as Louis Philippe, Jerome Bonaparte, several lesser sprigs of 
the Bourbons found an abundant hospitality. Talleyrand was feted 
in the venerable mansion where the Colonial Dames have es- 
tablished their headquarters, a landmark of hospitality when 
Charles Carroll of Bellevue called it home and the great scholar, 
Humboldt and the elegant Duc de la Rochefaucould were of the 
celebrities entertained. Rochefaucould writes of his experience 
in getting to Georgetown from Annapolis that he tarried over 
night at Melwood and there met as fine a gentleman and scholar 
as even the Sorbonne could produce, Father Ignatius Digges, 
whose father, the elder Ignatius, was Manor lord of Melwood. This 
old manor served as headquarters of the British army which, after 
the battle of Bladensburg, seized the seat of government, burned 
the Capitol and faced about to find the White House. Dolly 
Madison’s diary tells that Mr. Charles Carroll helped her with the 
famous canvas of Washington, compelled her to enter the waiting 
carriage and accompanied her to the Virginia side where she was 
tenderly cared for by Mr. Carroll’s kinspeople, the Brents of Acqui 
and Woodstock. 

Critics of the old town say it has developed a commercial 
appetite, and that it is so to speak cashing in on its historic associa- 
tions. It may be as alleged that mansions where Washington has 
been entertained or Lafayette or any of the mighty who made 
Georgetown their place of abode while the crude Capital city, 
Washington, was struggling out adolescence, are rated more 
valuable than just mere houses no matter how old or stately. But 
despite this disposition to realize as much as possible out of its 
possessions, a not unusual trait of any people in any age, George- 
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town presents an unique example of resistance to diminishing or 
destroying the glory of the past. Its mansions look out on nar- 
row irregularly paved streets which remain just as they were when 
trod by the builders of the nation in all the better aspects, men 
like Washington and John Carroll. 

Commercial appetite has not dulled Georgetown’s appreciation 
of the treasures which Ruskin calls beyond the price of gold and 
rubies, “the dead bones of great and holy men, whose souls are 
laid up in the hands of the Living God.” No spot is more hallowed 
than the crypt of the Visitation Convent where rests the second 
Archbishop of Baltimore, the Most Rev. Leonard Neale, and 
close by is Father Robert Plunkett, whose name is familiar in 
Maryland’s historical annals, a beloved parish priest and an early 
president of the college. An exile who found peace after stormy 
years was the Rev. Pierre Jean Choriviere, who led most gallantly 
the rebellion of the Chouans against Napoleon. He laid down his 
sword, took Holy Orders and passed many happy years as chaplain 
of the convent which has given him an honored tomb. 

There is a grave in Oak Hill where so many of the nation’s 
mighty mingle their dust with Mother Earth, never forgotten 
when flowers are strewn over the beloved dead, that of Guiseppe 
Franzoni, artist, sculptor and musician who came from Florence 
at the behest of Thomas Jefferson to adorn the interior of the 
United States Capitol. He was the brother-in-law of Canova and 
had worked in the Venetian studio. He decorated the marble 
pillars and made the rude edifice glow with his bronze and marble, 
but his work was all destroyed by the brutal soldiers of Ross when 
they fired the Capitol. Besides being a sculptor and a painter, 
mainly mural effects of exceeding loveliness as the old chroniclers 
relate, Franzoni trained Washington’s first church choir, played 
the organ and acted as director. He helped to train the Marine 
Band in the use of foreign instruments, French horns, brass 
rimmed novelties with ways vague to men who had used only the 
fife and drum. The gentle sculptor died of a broken heart when 
all his great work was destroyed and he entered into the larger life 
joyously as it were from St. Peter’s, second church in Washing- 
ton City, and which he had helped to found for his artisans just 
as the gallant Hoban had built St. Patrick’s for his workmen. 
Such is the shadowy host which gathers in Georgetown’s old 
streets, golden memories zealously treasured, fine old homes care- 
fully tended, homes of the illustrious dead, deemed the city’s 
precious treasure. 














SERGEANT ANDREW WALLACE 
A SCOTCH CATHOLIC HERO OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 
By Rev. Tuomas P. PHELAn, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


During the first period of our national life, the Revolutionary 
War was pictured as, “the times which tried men’s souls,” and its 
historians dwelt gravely on the bitterness of the struggle, the in- 
justice of England and the wanton conduct of her soldiery. The 
hiring of foreign mercenaries, the alliance with the Indian tribes, 
the subsequent massacres at Wyoming, Cherry Valley and Paoli, 
the atrocities of the prison ships, the criminal attitude of the Tories 
were cited as proofs of the animosity of the British King and 
Ministry. In later years, some native historians have endeavored 
to suppress these former charges and have represented the Revolu- 
tion as an annoying disagreement between two branches of the 
great Anglo-Saxon family, finally adjusted amicably by the well 
known good sense of the race. The colonists appear as if strongly 
English. A well known scholar and statesman states: ““The popu- 
lation of Massachusetts at the time of the Revolution was, of 
almost pure English blood, with a small infusion of Scotch-Irish 
from Londonderry.”! The publication of the muster rolls of the 
different colonies, even Massachusetts, the vital statistics, the land 
and probate records, nullify this statement and prove that the 
settlers were cosmopolitan in ancestry. The testimony furnished 
has been adduced from sources which can hardly be called into 
question, its perusal would reopen the long vista of years at the 
very beginning of which they would see Celt, Saxon, Teuton and 
Gaul working side by side solidifying the foundations on which 
this great nation of freemen rests.”* From other sources we find 
additional testimony. In 1779, Joseph Galloway, the famous 
American Tory, testified before the Parliamentary inquiry of the 
English House of Commons, in regard to the names and places of 
nativity of the American rebels: “I can answer the question with 
precision. There were scarcely one-fourth natives of America; 
about one-half Irish; the other fourth were English and Scotch.’ 
However this statement makes no reference to the other races 


‘Lodge, “History of the English Colonies in America.” 
?0’Brien, “A Hidden Phase of American History,” 382-83. 
°O’Brien, of. cit., 84. 
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settled in the colonies or those who engaged in the struggle for 
freedom. England had settled all the colonies except the Dutch 
and Swedish hamlets in Connecticut, Delaware and New York. 
The descendants of those hardy pioneers still flourished, and re- 
cruits came from almost every part of Europe to add to the 
cosmopolitan complexion of the population. Canada, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Ireland, Italy, Poland, Scotland, Spain, 
Sweden and the Aboriginal Tribes are represented in the Hall of 
Fame of the Revolutionary heroes. To mention a few, Washing- 
ton, Gibault, Lafayette, Steuben, Schuyler, Barry, Vigo, Kosiusko, 
Wallace, Galvez, Selin and Orono, is an effectual refutation of the 
claims that English valor won the independence of the colonies. 
“American independence like the great rivers of the country had 
many sources. The American Revolution did not proceed from 
precarious intentions. It grew out of the soul of the people and 
was the inevitable result of a living affection for freedom.’’* The 
exiled sons of many lands fought and bled to win independence 
and found this sovereign State. 

The attempt to establish Episcopacy in Scotland drove many 
emigrants to America.® They settled in New England, the Middle 
Colonies and the South. Later day writers have endeavored to 
include in their ranks the Irish from the province of Ulster, who 
were Protestants, but these early settlers were native Scotchmen, 
not the pseudo Scotch-Irish. After the defeat of the Pretender 
at Culloden, many Highlanders of the clans, Macdonald and Mac- 
Leod settled in the uplands of Georgia and South Carolina and in 
Central New York. Among them was the celebrated Flora 
Macdonald, who saved Charles Edward in 1746.6 The Southern 
settlers were Protestants, those in New York included many 
Catholics. Although the Presbyterians of the colonies were 
patriots, with few exceptions, these Highlanders of New York and 
the South were mostly Tories.*?. The activities of Ashe and Cas- 
well, southern Whigs, kept the former in restraint, until the 
British overran the Carolinas and Georgia, although the defeat of 
Ferguson at King’s Mountain was a crushing blow. In New York, 
the vigilance and enmity of the patriots forced them to flee to 
Canada. Many enlisted under Butler and Johnson, and with the 
Indians under Brandt, and devastated the Whig settlements. They 


“Bancroft, “History of the United States,” Vol. VII, 301. 
*Bancroft, “The American Revolution,” Vol. II, 410. 
*Fiske, “The American Revolution,” Vol. I, 207. 
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participated in the massacres of Cherry Valley and Wyoming, the 
siege of Fort Stanwix, and the battle of Oriskany and were at- 
tached to Burgoyne’s expedition.8 The surrender at Saratoga and 
Sullivan’s campaign were disastrous to their fortunes, yet until 
the close of hostilities they scourged the settlers of Central New 
York. After the battle of Culloden, many Highlanders had taken 
the oath of allegiance never to take up arms against the British 
crown, and the Catholics and Presbyterians of New York and 
their brethren of the South refused to violate their solemn parole. 

Among the Scotch immigrants of 1752, was Andrew Wallace, a 
youth of twenty-two who settled in the vicinity of Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Born at Inverness in 1730, he came of a zealous 
Catholic family, devoted to the house of Stuart. In 1745, Charles 
Edward, the Young Pretender as he is known in English History, 
landed in Scotland with only seven companions and many High- 
land chieftains hastened to greet him. They were surprised at his 
rashness but enamored of his gallant bearing and persuasive words, 
so they ordered their clans to rally around him.® The Duke of 
Cumberland defeated his little army at Culloden, slaughtering the 
hapless rebels with such unrelenting cruelty that he is known in 
Scotch history as the “Butcher.” With the Stuart army was 
Andrew Wallace, a boy of fifteen, who at the close of the carnage 
escaped the vengeful British troops. The Highlanders, especially 
the Catholics, were so harshly treated that many emigrated. The 
rigors of this persecution and bitter feelings of the conquerers 
made Scotland no longer a home so when twenty-two years of age, 
young Wallace embarked for the New World to find that peace 
and tolerance denied him in his native land. 

Little is known of his domestic affairs, although he married late 
in life and begat two children. In 1754, the conflicting claims of 
France and England to the territory west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, along the Ohio River, brought on the French and Indian 
War, which raged until 1763 when France was driven from the 
region east of the Mississippi. At the outbreak of hostilities, Wal- 
lace enlisted and was commissioned Orderly Sergeant in Captain 
Hannum’s company. His command was assigned to General 
Forbes’ division. He marched westward with the expedition, but 
was not at the rout near Fort Duquesne as Forbes’ command was 
not in action. Later he was with the forces which captured the 
celebrated fortress, the key to the Ohio Valley. Little is known 
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of his future movements during the conflict, although he probably 
did garrison work in the western post until the Treaty of Paris 
ended the struggle in 1763. 

At the beginning of the Revolution, Wallace enlisted in the 
Fourth Pennsylvania Regiment commanded by Colonel Anthony 
Wayne. The regiment was assigned to the Canadian expedition 
and participated in the capture of Montreal and the engagement 
at Three Rivers. The defeat at Quebec and the death of Mont- 
gomery ended the campaign and the army of occupation retreated 
to New York State. The weakness of the invading forces, the 
lack of hard money, the arbitrary conduct of the American leaders, 
the excesses of Benedict Arnold, plundering the habitants without 
giving any account.'® “the licentiousness of our troops” (General 
Philip Schuyler), and the loyalty of Bishop Briand of Quebec 
militated against the success of the movement. ‘Treated as foes 
and ruthlessly plundered, the natives grew hostile and all hope of 
uniting Canada with the Thirteen Colonies was lost. 

When Washington’s army hastened southward to protect Phila- 
delphia from Howe’s threatened invasion, Sergeant Wallace 
accompanied his regiment. At Brandywine he was conspicuous 
for his bravery, helping to carry the wounded Lafayette from the 
field, and took an honorable part at the subsequent battle of Ger- 
mantown. On September 20, 1777, a detachment of British troops 
under General Grey, surprised a sleeping squad of Wayne’s men 
at Paoli, and killed one hundred and fifty of them in cold blood. 
A monument erected in 1817 reads: “To the memory of the 
patriots who fell—a sacrifice to British barbarity—the atrocious 
massacre—the victims of cold blooded cruelty.”1! Sergeant Wal- 
lace was among the little band but escaped although his brother 
was slain. During the dark hours at Valley Forge and Whitemarsh 
he was with his command suffering the horrors of those dismal 
days. When Howe evacuated Philadelphia, in 1778, and retreated 
through New Jersey, Wallace was with the pursuing forces and 
took part in the battle of Monmouth. During this campaign his 
former luck seemed to desert him, as he was captured with his 
Captain and fifteen others at Parannus. After a short imprison- 
ment he was exchanged, rejoined his old regiment and followed 
Wayne up the steep mountainside to win the amazing victory at 
Stony Point. 

In 1778, the theatre of War was transferred to the three 
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Southern Colonies, Georgia and the Carolinas, and Wallace was 
assigned to the army of General Horatio Gates, the pseudo hero 
of Saratoga, whose Northern laurels so quickly changed into 
Southern willows, and fought at the disastrous battle of Camden, 
where the American Continentals and militia were defeated and 
scattered. When Nathaniel Green succeeded to the command of 
the Southern Department he gathered the remnants of the dis- 
persed army, two thousand dispirited men, half clothed, half 
naked. During the historic retreat of Green to the fords of the 
Dan, Wallace was with him. At the battle of Cowpens, where 
Tarleton, the famous British commander was so decisively routed, 
he fought with Morgan’s corps, and at Guilford Court House he 
was with the regulars covering the flight of the militia. At Eutaw 
Springs, he engaged in the last battle which closed the long and 
fiercely fought contest for the South. The gallant Sergeant was 
with the army at Yorktown and beheld the surrender of the 
British forces and the close of active hostilities. As the enemy 
standards were lowered and the Stars and Stripes and the Tricolor 
flung to the breeze, his heart beat high with joy, Culloden had 
been avenged. 

When the Treaty of Paris was signed in 1783, acknowledging 
the independence of the Thirteen Colonies, the army was dis- 
banded, and Wallace returned to civil life at his home in Upper 
Oxford, Chester County, Pennsylvania. The martial spirit of the 
warlike Highlander could not brook domestic life, so in 1785 he 
again enlisted in the New Jersey Regiment destined to punish the 
marauding Mohawks. The expedition was abandoned and the 
regiment disbanded, but in the following year he again joined the 
ranks and for three years performed garrison duty in the western 
forts, repelling the hostile Indians. In 1791 he enlisted once more 
in Philadelphia, and his company was mustered into General St. 
Clair’s army and marched westward to punish the rebellious tribes 
and was present at St. Clair’s bloody defeat. In this battle he 
was severely wounded in the right arm, an affliction which troubled 
him the rest of his life. Yet he joined his old comrade and com- 
mander, General Anthony Wayne and fought the battle of the 
Maumee, where the Indian tribes were routed, their lands laid 
waste and a treaty signed ceding to the United States the entire 
state of Ohio and part of Indiana. For five years he served in 
the United States Sub. Legion, then transferred to the Second 
regiment and finally was discharged at New Orleans in 1811 by 
General Wade Hampton for disability, in the eighty-first year of 
his age. 
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From his retirement from the army until his death in 1835 little 
is known of his career. The Bureau of Pensions narrates his 
achievements and adds: “He was discharged for disability at New 
Orleans, April 8, 1811, for which he was pensioned. He was also 
allowed pension fcr his services in the Revolution on an applica- 
tion executed in Washington on March 30, 1833.”!2 The Wash- 
ington Globe, April, 1833 recounts: “Among the applicants for 
pensions there is a venerable soldier from Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. He retains a fine intelligent countenance and full pos- 
session of his faculties although his body continually shakes from 
paralysis. It seems this individual followed the profession of 
arms through life through predeliction, but without the slightest 
ambition. Although always steady, temperate and regular, he never 
in the course of twenty-nine years service, rose above the grade 
of an Orderly Sergeant. He is poor, has a wife and two children, 
the youngest fifteen years of age, and the pension hitherto received 
by him from the Government amounts to only twenty-six cents 
per day. If the law should deny him more, we trust the generous 
feelings in our city will not permit him to return home oppressed 
by the expense of his journey, as well as a sense of the disappoint- 
ment to which it shall have conducted him.”!* After his return 
from Washington all is silent. He probably dwelt during these 
years at the old homestead in Upper Oxford. The New York 
Weekly Register and Catholic Diary of January 31, 1835, chron- 
icles his death and burial in New York City: “Last Sunday, the 
earthly remains of this veteran soldier of the Revolution were 
borne to the silent tomb in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, attended by 
extraordinary exhibition of affection and respect with which a 
grateful people felt delighted to honor the memory of the brave 
hero. The numerous military corps of this city, the militia officers 
off duty, the Mayor and Common Council, officers of the Army and 
Navy, Judges of the Courts, several societies, and a large body of 
citizens cheerfully united to pay the last honors to a valiant soldier. 
Wallace was educated, lived and died in the Catholic Faith.’’™* 
Although his home was still in Upper Oxford, Pennsylvania, he 
died in New York City, and was interred in the graveyard of Old 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. As no memorial was erected, the grave is 
unmarked, and no burial records exist to show its location. 
Andrew Wallace served his adopted country faithfully and well 
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for almost thirty years, suffering every privation, shedding his 
blood for the land he loved. No stately shaft, no sculptured urn 
mark his resting place, he sleeps in an unknown grave. His 
country gave him but scant requital for his patriotism, in his later 
years he was poor and neglected. Yet his name and fame are 
secure as long as the Republic endures and her citizens honor the 
memory of the heroes who rallied to her cause during the dark 
days from 1775 to 1783. Humble and retiring, he was actuated 
by patriotism and not ambition. In the Pantheon of American 
Revolutionary heroes he fills an honored niche. He was loyal to 
the Faith of his fathers. Civil and religious intolerance drove him 
from his native heath, yet he clung resolutely to the religion of 
Christ and his last moments were cheered by the ministrations of 
the Church. He sleeps in consecrated ground, his ashes com- 
mingling with the dust of the founders of the Faith in New York 
City. Every American, every Catholic may well be proud of the 
name and fame of Sergeant Andrew Wallace. 
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THE NEW YORK NEGRO PLOT OF 1741 
By Ernet KING 


Ignorant blacks, frenzied, fanatical whites, and a central figure, a 
man of mystery, John Ury, make up the characters in a tragic bit 
of New York history. Although Ury was hanged by the neck be- 
cause he was believed to be a Catholic priest, it has never been 
verified that he was one. 

In that year, 1741, a madness as strange and evil and bitter as 
the Salem witchcraft delusion ever was, seized upon the city of 
New York, wasted the peace of mind of all, the material prop- 
erty of many, sacrificed a number of innocent lives, and left a 
black smear of disgrace across the annals of the town. This 
devastating horror was known as the “Negro Plot.” 

The population of New York City at this time was estimated 
to be about 10,000 whites, and 2000 negro slaves. Some historians 
put the figures for the white inhabitants as 12,000, but nearly all 
agree that the blacks numbered around 2000 to 2400. Amount- 
ing to only one-fifth or one-sixth of the entire population, it would 
seem as if the negroes could not be an important nor a formidable 
element. But the truth is they were greatly feared. The majority 
of the slaves had been brought straight from the jungles of Africa, 
and because the wrong methods were used, it was found difficult to 
civilize or even control them. The New York climate was against 
them. The warm, Southern provinces were more natural to them. 
Moreover, in the North there was no great staple product, such 
as the cotton raising in the South, to keep them employed. 

In New York, slaves did well enough as house servants, but 
their work in the fields and outdoors generally was not satisfac- 
tory. There were too, at this period, many indentured white 
servants of higher capacities. But, because slaves could be bought 
and sold, their masters held on to them as valuable property, in 
spite of much discontent all around. In the papers and handbills 
of the day are frequent notices of runaway slaves. 

Now and again, a bolder black would rebel against the trying 
conditions. In 1707, two slaves, forbidden by their master to go 
out on Sunday, killed him and his family. Within the week, the 
murderers were tortured and executed. In 1712, more trouble 
occurred with the negroes, and several white people lost their 
lives. The reprisals were cruel, and the most stringent regulations 
were then adopted to keep the negroes in order. A slave found 
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outside his master’s grounds with a club in his hand, was liable 
to the penalty of the whipping post. A slave was forbidden to 
carry a gun or a sword. No more than three or four were per- 
mitted to gather in a group. A dead negro was allowed no pall- 
bearers, and no more than twelve slaves could go to the funeral. 

The negroes worried along under these offensive measures, and 
we do not hear of any reprisals until 1741, the time of the so-called 
“Negro Plot,” which is now considered to have been largely 
imaginary. 

The trouble started with a robbery. On the night of February 
28, 1741, the house of Robert Hogg was plundered of money and 
valuables. Some negro slaves who frequented a tavern, on Green- 
wich Street near Thames Street, kept by a white man, John 
Hughson, were suspected. This Hughson had a bound or in- 
dentured white servant, Mary Burton, who from description, seems 
to have been brazen and untrustworthy. 

She gave out the information that Hughson was a receiver of 
the stolen goods. Two negro slaves, who had been arrested, 
charged with complicity in the robbery, denied their guilt but 
were committed. Hughson, brought before the court, finally con- 
fessed that some of the stolen goods were at his place, and then 
returned this booty. 

On March 18, the first of a series of fires broke out, the first 
one in the Governor’s home, called His Majesty’s house. A stiff 
breeze carried the flames to the nearby buildings, among them the 
chapel and considerable damage was done. After an investigation, 
it was generally conceded that a careless plumber had been work- 
ing on a gutter between the chapel and the house, and sparks 
from his charcoal fire had started the trouble. No thought of 
incendiarism had then entered the public mind. But later when 
several more blazes broke out, one after another, through the 
town, although most of these were proved to have originated in 
negligence, a fear began creeping over the people, and a whisper 
arose and grew louder that the slaves were trying to burn New 
York. Dread and suspicion of the blacks had started up afresh 
with the Hogg burglary. 

George Clarke, a member of the Assembly, who was acting as 
Lieutenant-Governor at the time, issued a proclamation offering 
rewards to whomsoever could give information about the fires. 
This proclamation led to all kinds of accusations. Slaves were 
arrested and thrown into jail, and Mary Burton, Hughson’s in- 
dentured servant, came forward with an astonishing tale of a 
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Negro plot. She told of the conspirators holding meetings at 
Hughson’s place. They aimed, she said, to burn the city, kill 
the whites, and set up a government of their own. She also 
vowed at this point, that no whites were concerned in the plot 
but Hughson, his wife Sarah, and a certain Peggy Kerry (Carey), 
who frequented Hughson’s tavern. 

Mary Burton’s story set the terrified citizens into a panic. The 
prison filled with unfortunate negroes. They were urged to con- 
fess and after the mockery of a trial, some were burned, some 
hanged. To escape such dire fate several ‘“‘confessed,” and told 
weird stories of a plot, implicating others to save themselves. 
Many of these “confessions” were later recanted, often too late. 
None of the negroes had counsel. Every lawyer in town 
volunteered against them. 

People began to believe it a doomed city, and gathering up their 
possessions fled. Business was paralyzed. Foreign difficulties 
complicated matters. England and Spain were at war. A boat- 
load of Spanish negroes from the West Indies had been captured 
by the English, brought into New York harbor, and sold as slaves. 
These West Indians protested this proceeding, claiming to be 
free subjects of the King of Spain. They were a more intelligent 
lot of blacks than those who had been brought straight from 
Africa. 

Gradually the rumor spread that these dissatisfied Spanish 
negroes, perhaps suspected because of their sharper wits, had put 
the other slaves up to a nefarious plot. These negroes were seized 
and jailed, denying their guilt. They were Catholics, and this was 
another point against them. One, Juan de la Silva, was hanged. 
The rest were transported to the Spanish West Indies. Juan, 
neatly garbed in white and praying in Spanish, with a crucifix to 
which he often pressed his lips, in his hands, went calmly to his 
death. His piety made a deep, if momentary, effect on the 
spectators. 

In the Dutch Colonial days, the Catholics encountered no in- 
tolerance in New York, but later under English rule, laws were 
enacted against them, statutes aimed chiefly at the missionaries 
(mostly French) among the Iroquois Indians. From 1700, a 
law was on the books making hanging the penalty if a Catholic 
priest were found in the Province. 

There were very few Catholics here then, and none dared openly 
profess or practice his Faith. About this time Governor Ogle- 
thorp of Georgia sent North a letter that furthered New York’s 
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horrors. This letter is quoted in William Harper Bennett’s, 
“Catholic Footsteps in Old New York,” as follows: 


Fredericka, In Georgia, May 16, 1741. 

“Sir: A party of our Indians returned the eight instant 
from war against the Spaniards; they had an engagement 
with a party of Spanish horse, just by Augustine, and brought 
one of them prisoner to me; he gives me an account of three 

Spanish sloops and a snow, privateers, who are sailed from 

Augustine to the northward for the provision vessels brought 

from the northward to the West Indies, hoping thereby to 

supply themselves with flour, of which they are in want. Be- 
sides this account which he gave me, he mentioned many 
particulars in his examination before our magistrates. Some 
intelligence I had of a villanous design of a very extraordinary 
nature, if true, very important, viz., that the Spaniards have 
employed emissaries to burn all the magazines and considerable 
towns in the English North-America, thereby to prevent the 
subsisting of the great expedition and fleet in the West Indies, 
and that for this purpose, many priests were employed, who 
pretended to be physicians, dancing-masters, and other such 
kinds of occupations; and under that pretence to get admit- 
tance and confidence in families. As I could not give credit 
to these advices, since the thing was too horrid for any prince 
to order, I asked him concerning them; but he would not own 
he knew anything about them. 

“T am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

“Superscribed JAMES OGLETHORPE. 

“to the honorable George Clark, Esq. 

“Lieutenant-Governor of New York.” 

After this letter became known in the city, what school teacher 
or doctor could escape suspicion? A certain John Ury, or Jury, 
a mild and unobtrusive little man, who had taught school in New 
Jersey, and had come to New York to do the same, was alleged to 
be a Catholic priest and was summoned before the court. 

Immediately upon being confronted by him, the long-tongued 
Mary Burton vowed that he had been the chief perpetrator of the 
Negro plot, although she had previously sworn that no whites 
were involved in the plot other than her master, John Hughson, 
his wife, Sarah, and Peggy Kerry. 

In vain did John Ury protest his innocence. He had no counsel. 
Some witnesses testified to his excellent character and even gave 
their beliefs that he was not a Catholic priest, but others swore 
against him. The jury was out only a short time when it brought 
in a verdict of gulity. On August 29, he was hanged. 
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With John Ury other whites were arrested. The jail became so 
crowded that the prisoners had to be disposed of. Some of the 
negroes were hanged, some pardoned, many transported to various 
places. Ury’s death seems to be the high point of the terrible 
delusion. After that, matters began to subside. Mary Burton 
still kept up her accusations, but in her bravado, she began to 
attack the reputations of influential people, and thus over-reached 
herself. Gradually no heed was paid to her ravings. She was 
given the one hundred pounds reward promised for informing, and 
told to leave the city, which she did. 

The remaining prisoners were released and soon the whole affair 
was looked back upon as nothing but a horrible scare with no 
foundation facts to warrant it. Nevertheless, in the vicinity of 
the present Five Points, fourteen negroes were burned at the 
stake; eighteen were hanged; fifty were transported; twenty or 
more whites were imprisoned, and four of these whites, Hughson, 
his wife, Sarah, Peggy Kerry, and John Ury were hanged. All of 
them, black and white, are now believed to have been innocent. 

It seems utterly improbable that there ever was a “plot.” The 
negroes behaved themselves well during the panic, helping to put 
out the fires when they occurred. As for John Ury being a 
priest or not, is now hardly a question. It is said that he was the 
son of a former secretary of the South Sea Company. One man 
reported that he had once been told that Ury’s father had died 
when he was quite young and that Ury had been brought up by a 
man later discovered to be “a Jesuit.’”” Upon one occasion, it was 
asserted, Ury had told a man that he was or had been a Non- 
Juring minister and had been arrested in London for being the 
author of a book considered treasonable. He said further that he 
had managed to get away from England and had forfeited an 
annual income. A Non-Juror, was the name given to an Angli- 
can Churchman who refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
sovereign. 

Mgr. Joseph M. Flynn’s “The Catholic Church in New Jer- 
sery,” published in 1904, seems to take as a certainty that Ury was 
a priest. He had taught school for a while in Burlington, N. J., 
and later went to New York. Campbell, the author of, “The Life 
and Times of Archbishop Carroll,” also considers that Ury was 
a Catholic priest. 

But Archbishop James Roosevelt Bayley, in his “The Catholic 
Church on the Island of New York,” is authority for the state- 
ment that the unfortunate man was a Non-Juror but admits, that, 
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“The most conclusive fact of his being a priest is founded upon 
the circumstance that, when arraigned as a priest, tried as a priest, 
and condemned as a priest, he never formally denied it, nor 
exhibited any evidence of his being ordained in the Church of 
England.” 

“The Mission of Death,’ “A Tale of the New York Penal 
Laws,” a little book written by M. T. Walworth, and published in 
New York, 1853, very definitely makes Ury a Catholic priest. 

Theodore Roosevelt in his account of the Negro Plot in his 
book, “New York,” in the “Historic Towns Series,” while calling 
Ury a Catholic, adds in a footnote, “It is barely possible that 
Ury was a Non-Juring Episcopalian priest instead of a Catholic.” 

At his trial, John Ury denied absolutely any connection with the 
Negro Plot, or even the slightest knowledge of the existence of 
such a plot. He also put forth the complaint that the evidence 
brought out against him had not proved he was a Catholic priest 
or that he had practiced the rites as such. 

The historian, John Gilmary Shea, the most reliable authority 
of all, avers, “The law passed against the Catholic priests was 
only once enforced, and then to bring to death a Protestant 
clergyman.” 

It seems true that John Ury was a man of education. That he 
taught Latin and could speak it was held against him as damaging 
evidence of his connection with the Church of Rome. Moreover 
it is said that a diary of his was found that contained these two 
notes: “Baptized Timothy Ryan, born 18 April, 1740, son of John 
Ryan and Mary Ryan, 18 May, 1741,” and, “Pater confessor 
Butler 2 Anni no sacramentum non confessio.”’ 

It is recorded that he was drawn into discussions of ecclesiastical 
matters at times. Some of these reported talks are not the views 
of a Catholic priest. However, it is difficult to verify these second- 
hand conversations, as his hearers were ignorant and misinter- 
preted his words. For instance, it is alleged, that on one occasion 
he said, “Your Romish priests will make you believe that black 
is white and white black, and that wafer and wine is the real body 
of Christ.” It seems certain that he did have meetings in his 
rooms. Once it is said he announced he was to talk on the 
words, “Upon this rock I will build my Church, and whosoever 
sins ye remit.” 

William Harper Bennett in “Catholic Footsteps in Old New 
York,” published in 1909, declares that, “There was much about 
Ury, and the testimony concerning him, to indicate that his mind 
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was deranged on the subject of religion.” Surely he had enough 
troubles and fears to destroy his peace of mind. 

At his trial, a confectioner, Elias Debrosse (Desbrosses) testi- 
fied that Ury had come to his shop one day and asked if he had 
any wafers and where the Lutheran minister got his. Debrosse 
said he had told Ury to have a jointer make a mold for him. It 
was reported that when asked where his congregation worshipped, 
he was silent. 

Again, a carpenter, Webb, stated, that Ury had him in to erect 
in Ury’s room two pieces of wood against the wall in a point and 
below this a shelf where two candles could be placed. It was said 
that when Ury was asked what he wanted this contrivance for, 
he had answered he would use it for a desk to read by, but when 
further pressed he had admitted, it was affirmed, that it was for 
the sacrament. It may be that a Non-Juring minister might have 
held such a rite. Also a Non-Juror at that time might have wished 
to conceal his beliefs. Still, when it came to be a matter of life 
and death, it would seem that even a Non-Juror could have found 
some friends in Protestant New York. 

Daniel Horsmanden, who was Recorder and one of the judges 
at Ury’s trial, later wrote the story of the Negro Plot, and at- 
tempted to justify the proceedings. Horsmanden, bitter and nar- 
row-minded, was not an unprejudiced historian. He always refers 
to Ury as, “the priest.” 

John Ury went to his death bravely, mainly condemned thereto 
because it was believed he was a Catholic priest. 

Shame and remorse must have shaken the city, and a kindlier 
spirit came upon the drooping town and revived it. The negro 
trade began to fall off little by little. The slaves still left in the 
city were treated more mercifully. Slowly the nightmare memories 
of the “Negro Plot” faded away and it is only now and then that 
a specter from this dark past rises to frighten us with its grim- 
ness. 
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THE GENERAL MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the United States Historical Society, 
on the evening of May 14, 1930, there was an audience that 
crowded the spacious ballroom of the Catholic Club, His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes presiding. Percy J. King, the President of the 
Society, carried out the formal program of the occasion, and in his 
address of welcome thanked the Cardinal for his presence at this, 
the Society’s forty-sixth annual gathering, “thus continuing un- 
broken the years of encouragement he and his predecessors in the 
See have always manifested to the Society and its work.” 

It was back in 1884, said Mr. King, that John Gilmary Shea, 
Richard H. Clarke, Charles G. Herbermann, Frederic R. Coudert, 
Patrick and Stephen Farrelly, all of whom afterward served as 
presidents, joined with others interested in the preservation of the 
story of our Faith in the United States, to rescue from oblivion 
records hidden in numerous places. Through the devoted efforts 
of these men and the enthusiastic and able work of our editors 
and particularly that distinguished historian, Thomas F. Meehan, 
we have been enabled to collect and publish many volumes of in- 
terest and value. 

The official publications of our society are issued under the 
title of HistorrcaAL REcorDs AND STupIEs with special monograph 
volumes devoted to such widely varied topics as “The Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus as told by the Discoverer” and the 
“Doctrina Breve,” a facsimile edition of the oldest printed book 
in North America, which we brought out last year. Included 
in each publication have been local records of interest and histori- 
cal value concerning old New York gleaned from different sources, 
tombstones, parish registers, old letters and diaries which find their 
way into the capable hands of our Editor. Since our last meeting 
we have issued in printed form a reproduction of what Father 
Cuevas called the “Codex-Saville,” America’s oldest record, which 
was made by inhabitants of Mexico before Columbus discovered 
America and telling in picture language and symbols an early na- 
tive history of Mexican rulers. This volume of REcorRDS AND 
StupiEs also included a paper by Father Talbot, S.J., on “Blessed 
Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit Martyr of New York;”’ “Archbishop 
Hughes and Mexico” and “The Centenary of American Catholic 
Fiction,” with touches of local color, both by Thomas F. Meehan ; 
“James Shields, General, Justice and Senator from three States, 
Illinois, Missouri and Minnesota,” by Dr. John G. Coyle; “The 
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Beginnings of Government in Maryland,” by Grace Sherwood, a 
mine of historical information; and the “Notes and Comments” 
of our Editor-in-Chief through which run such well-known names 
as Father John McCloskey, afterward Cardinal, Peter Burtsell, 
Mother Lalor, Mother Seton, Father Fenwick, Adelaide O’Sulli- 
van, born in St. Peter’s parish in New York in 1817, originally an 
Episcopalian, brought back into the Faith of her fathers when a 
child by Father Fenwick, later prioress of the Carmelites in Spain 
and now proposed for beatification; Michael Hogan, whose rec- 
ord is set forth in the tablet in the northeast wall of Grace 
Church, who came to America after a life of adventure on the 
sea with £400,00 and an East Indian Princess for a wife; ‘Catho- 
lic Traditions of the White House,” with the names of La Farge, 
Hoban and other well-known characters. 

The last monograph volume which our members have just re- 
ceived, an important and useful contribution, contains a history of 
“Pioneer Catholic Journalism,” by the Reverend Paul Foik, C.S.C., 
Ph.D. 

Turn the leaves over and from the story of the Michigan Essay 
or Impartial Observer, which first saw light in 1809, until the 
Freeman’s Journal’s last day of publication in 1918, there is in- 
terest, educational value, historical accuracy and the exposition of 
one of the most valiant struggles for cultural and religious progress 
this country has ever seen. Quiet humor, the chat of journalism, 
the tragedy of intellectual but lack of business equipment and name 
on name of men we, or our fathers, knew and respected. Here is 
presented the educated man arriving in our country with his Con- 
tinental university training, drifting to the outlying settlements, 
struggling to establish some little publication, weekly, monthly or 
quarterly, its strong start, its noble plan, its gradual decay and 
death and then the disheartened editor comes back to New York 
City. 

After the American Revolution there was an influx of Irish 
writers to the United States and particularly New York. This 
early journalism reflects the nativity of its founders and editors 
with such names as the Hibernian Chronicle, the Shamrock, the 
Globe and Emerald, the Irish Shield, the Irish Advocate, the Green 
Banner. Then come the less distinctly racial titles, the United 
States Catholic Miscellany, the Truth Teller, the Catholic Herald 
and Register, the Catholic Press, the Jesuit or Catholic Sentinel, 
the Catholic Intelligencer, the Catholic Journal, and papers in other 
tongues, such as El Habanero, and others all of brief life except 
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Der Weahrheitsfreund (the Friend of Truth) which was pub- 
lished from 1837 to 1910; and finally the more substantial literary 
productions of a later era, the Boston Pilot, and the Freeman’s 
‘Journal. Through their pages appear names of men who have 
made history in the Catholic life of our city and country, Thomas 
O’Conor, father of the famous lawyer, Charles O’Conor, Thomas 
Addis Emmet, Reverend Dr. Felix Varela, Bishop Fenwick, Arch- 
bishop Hughes, Bishop England, Joseph Bonfanti, the pioneer 
“Department Store” organizer; George Pardow, Thomas Brady, 
Father Thomas Levins, Patrick Donahoe, Henry Major, Darcy 
McGee, John Boyle O’Reilly, George Pepper, Charles A. Repplier, 
James Spellisy, Rev. Dr. Charles C. Pise, Eugene Casserly and 
that fervent convert James A. McMaster, the stormy petrel of 
Catholic journalism and Maurice Francis Egan. 

We are therefore proud to have been enabled to publish through 
our Editorial Committee this work of Dr. Foik’s, a distinguished 
educator of the Southwest and we are prouder still to know that 
our own publications in former years have reached such points 
of historical importance that Dr. Foik time and again makes use 
of the source material provided by the works of this Society, from 
which he frequently quotes and at length in his “Pioneer Catho- 
lic Journalism.” 

It is with a feeling of just pride that we place before our Hon- 
orary President, the Cardinal and our members and friends this 
latest volume of our work. We have received requests from all 
over the country for copies of that publication of a year ago, the 
“Doctrina Breve,” particularly from college libraries, book lovers 
and students of Latin America. We feel that we have made a dis- 
tinct advance in the past several years in giving light to these an- 
cient evidences of our Church’s love of learning in early America. 
Following our custom we have invited the Rev. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, S.J., of Georgetown University, chairman of the committee 
on relations of the United States and Europe of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, an acknowledged authority on 
international law and world politics, to talk to you tonight on 
“Some American Notes in Vatican Diplomacy.” It is my privi- 
lege and pleasure to present to you the Reverend Joseph F. 
Thorning, S.J. 

Father Thorning then read the paper which is given in full as 
the first article of this volume. 

Father Thorning was accorded enthusiastic approval by his audi- 
ence at the conclusion of his paper, and President King, after for- 
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mally thanking him for it, asked His Eminence Cardinal Hayes 
to close the proceedings. 

In response the Cardinal gave an informal, intimate talk touch- 
ing upon various phases of Catholic life which impress him in the 
daily round of his official duties. These duties, as he explained, 
leave him with scarcely an hour of leisure. 

“T might have begged off tonight,” he said, “because of the pres- 
sure of work in the affairs of the archdiocese. However, I could 
not do that because I always find an inspiration in a meeting of 
this kind. I am here because of a special interest and because I 
desire to assist this organization.” 

The Cardinal said that the fact that we live in a day of wonders 
should not close our eyes to all that has gone before. The debt we 
owe to the great and good ones who have passed from this scene 
was vividly brought home to him, His Eminence said, by a recent 
visit to the old Cathedral, the Cathedral of Archbishop Hughes and 
of Cardinal McCloskey, of the great prelates and priests who did 
so much for the upbuilding of the Church in New York and 
throughout the country. How few of our Catholic people ever 
think, His Eminence said, of going down to that venerable spot 
and of looking about the old cemetery. Go and move among the 
tombs of the great ones of the past, he advised, because they were 
guides in those days and are guides even today. 

The Cardinal congratulated, in closing, the president and officers 
of the Catholic Historical Society on their research work and es- 
pecially on the value of their publications. In the name of the 
Catholic Historical Society, of the diocese and of the audience he 
extended thanks to Father Thorning on his informing address, and 
he prayed that God would bless the work of the Catholic Historical 
Society and that its labor may receive the support it deserves. 

At the brief business meeting which preceded the literary exer- 
cises the reports of the several committees showed the affairs of 
the Historical Society to be in excellent condition. The following 
were elected officers for the ensuing year: Honorary president, 
His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D.D.; president, Percy J. 
King ; vice-president, Joseph H. Fargis; treasurer, Henry Ridder; 
recording secretary, Arthur F. J. Rémy, Ph.D.; corresponding 
secretary, the Rev. James E. Noonan; executive secretary, E. P. 
Herbermann ; librarian, the Right Rev. Monsignor Joseph F. De- 
laney, D.D. 

Trustees: The Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Phelan, Joseph F. Keany, 
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Dennis C. Fauss, Thomas F. Meehan, Frederic J. Fuller, the Rev. 
Brother Thomas. 

Councillors: The Right Rev. Monsignor John P. Chidwick, 
D.D.; Edward J. McGuire, Arthur Kenedy, William J. Amend, 
John G. Coyle, M.D.; John E. Donnelly, the Rev. F. X. Talbot, 
HF 


A very pleasant social reception brought the evening to a close. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


During the interval between the publication of Volume XIX of 
RECORDS AND STUDIEs and the present volume, the United States 
Catholic Historical Society published two volumes in the Mono- 
graph Series: No. XI, “Pioneer Catholic Journalism,” by Paul 
J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D., and No. XII, “Dominicans in Early Flor- 
ida,’ by Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P. 





In relation to the contribution “The Codex Saville: America’s 
Oldest Book,” by the Rev. Mariano Cuevas, S.J., in REcorDs AND 
StupiEs, Vol. XIX, September 1929, the Editor has received the 
following correspondence: 


MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN HAYE FOUNDATION 


Nov. 18, 1929. 
“Dear Sir: 

“May I ask you to have printed in the next number of the 
Journal this note, a copy of the label on the Codex described. 
Through an unfortunate oversight on the part of Father 
Cuevas he neglected to print this, and also to have 
recognized the fact that it was a gift of the wife of the 
Director. As the Codex does not bear the new name given 
to it, in case one wished to examine it their search would be 
fruitless. 

“Codex Tetlapalco on native amate paper. Probably a 
genealogical record of caciques or priests, from post-Spanish 
times about the year 1530.’ 

“T shall appreciate that this correction is made in some 
way in the next issue. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
MarsHAL H, SAvILLeE.” 


This note was forwarded to Father Cuevas and he made this 
reply: 
LarEDO, Mexico, 
Dec. 22, 1929. 
“Dear Sir: 

“In reply to your letter of 9th December, I say that I 
have no objection to recognize the gift of the Codex to the 
Museum, by the wife of the Director. 

“T will never quote or repeat the label Dr. Saville tries 
to affix to it for: (a) the Codex is not a genealogical record. 
(b) It does not refer to caciques or priests. (c) Most of it is 
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not of post-Spanish time. (d) It is not about 1530, but from 
1442 to 1536. (e) At any rate it is not Tetlapalco, but 
Tetlapulco. 

“Tt will be a shame for the Museum to keep exhibiting 
these five big errors, especially after their contradiction has 
been thoroughly demonstrated. 

“Yours sincerely, 
M. Cuevas, S.J.” 





The Editor has received the following letter of inquiry in re- 
gard to Alexis De Tocqueville and his “Democracy in America,” 
from a graduate student in history at Yale University. It says: 


“T am investigating a trip which Tocqueville and a friend, 
Gustave de Beaumont, made to this country in 1831-32, three 
years before the publication of Tocqueville’s book. This past 
summer I spent in France examining the manuscripts pre- 
served in the family archives of the descendants of Tocque- 
ville and Beaumont and so have studied their visit to America 
in the light of their own records, with the result that I have 
become interested in the contacts they made and the friend- 
ships they formed on their tour, and am now trying to locate 
and examine whatever materials there may be in this country 
having a bearing on their visit and supplementing the 
personal documents I saw in France. 

“My interest extends especially to the friendships Tocque- 
ville and Beaumont formed while in America with certain 
Catholic priests, who appear to have aided them greatly in 
their efforts to understand the religious temperament and 
condition of the American people in general, and the prospects 
of the Catholic Church here in particular. Among the 
scattered references to nearly two hundred American acquain- 
tances, in the Tocqueville and Beaumont papers, appear 
repeatedly the names of John Power, Vicar in the absence of 
Bishop DuBois from New York; James Mullon, missionary 
priest from Cincinnati; and Gabriel Richard, of Detroit. And 
enough additional material is given in the Tocqueville records 
to indicate that these members of the Church may have had 
a deep influence on the thought of the two French travelers 
as regards religion in America; and may in this way have 
contributed materially to Tocqueville’s famous book. 

“Tocqueville’s notes reveal, at least, this much: With John 
Power they had several conversations, including, on June 
9, 1831, a most instructive conversation on the character and 
function of the Catholic Church in a democratic country. 
And it was Power who first suggested to them that they take 
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the trip to Canada, which later proved so interesting to them. 

To cite but one other instance: They met James Mullon on 

their trip up through Lake Huron to Sault Sainte Marie and 

Michillimachinac, conversed with him often on such topics as 

religion in the West, the Indians, and American Protestan- 

tism; and they heard him speak against the Presbyterians in 

a debate at Michillimachinac, on September 11 or 12. 

“T am therefore much interested in these priests as friendly 
contributors to Tocqueville’s and Beaumont’s knowledge of 
American religious institutions, and wish to supplement the 
Tocqueville notes with whatever additional materials there 
may be still in existence on the relations of the two French 
visitors with their Catholic informants. I believe I have 
located the Richard papers at Detroit, but I should very much 
like to find out if there are still preserved anywhere any 
letters or diaries of Power or Mullon for the years 1831 and 
1832, as these might throw additional and welcome light on 
their meetings with Tocqueville and Beaumont, might 
describe the latter and their researches, or might suggest the 
sources of their own opinions on the subjects which they 
discussed.” 

Unfortunately for the research students of this generation the 
the busy clerics of the pioneer days were not given to keeping 
diaries ; nor did they write letters that remain to prove instructive 
and illuminating as they might be in the present instance. All 
three of the priests here mentioned were notable men of their time 
and among the founders of the Catholic weekly press of the United 
States. 

Father Gabriel Richard, an indefatigable Sulpician missionary, 
at Detroit, among his many other activities, published August 31, 
1809, the Michigan Essay the first of our Catholic papers. He 
was one of the founders of the University of Michigan (1817) 
and in 1823 was elected a Territorial Delegate to Congress, the only 
priest who has ever held a seat in our national legislature. He 
fell a victim to his zeal for souls, on September 13, 1832, during 
a local cholera epidemic. The Rev. John O’Brien contributed an 
interesting memoir of his career to REcoRDS AND StupiEs, Vol. 
V, April, 1909. 

At the invitation of the trustees of St. Peter’s, the mother church 
of New York City and State, the Rev. Dr. John Power came here 
from Cork, Ireland in 1819. He had had a notable and success- 
ful career as a seminary professor and pastor in his native land and 
was given charge of St. Peter’s important congregation on his 
arrival in New York. Thereafter, until his death in April, 1849, 
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he was one of the leading personalities of the Church in the United 
States, serving as vicar general, and for two years as administrator 
of the diocese when the See was vacant. In April, 1825, pro- 
moted by his approval and inspiration, the publication of the 
Truth Teller was begun. This was the first Catholic weekly 
owned and managed by laymen, the only other Catholic paper then 
in the United States the Charleston Miscellany being the property 
and under the direction of Bishop England. Dr. Peter Guilday, 
in his “Life and Times of John England,” gives perhaps the best 
appreciation of Dr. Power’s ability and career to which full jus- 
tice has not yet been done. There are no documentary relics so 
far discovered that answer the quest of the Yale student. 

This year the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, our oldest Catholic 
weekly and the sole survivor of the papers of the pioneer era, is 
commemorating its centenary. When No. 1, Vol. 1 was run off 
the press, on October 22, 1831, the editor was the Rev. James 
Ignatius Mullon, a priest attached to the Cincinnati Cathedral. 
Father Mullon was one of the remarkable clerics of that time and 
well qualified to advise De Toqueville as to conditions in that 
militant period of the progress of the Church in the Mid-West. 
His father, William Mullon (the name appears also as Mullen in 
the chronicles) was an old fashioned Irish schoolmaster in the 
village of Emmitsburg, Maryland and from his little school, be- 
sides his son, went forth a number of other notable men. When in 
the beginning of 1819 the illustrious John Hughes left Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, to try and gain admission as a poor scholar 
to Mount St. Mary’s College and Seminary at Emmitsburg but 
did not immediately succeed, he took a job there as a laborer and 
mason’s helper and was received as a boarder in William Mul- 
lon’s home, while he waited until November, 1819, for the coveted 
place at the college. “He associated chiefly with his host, with 
respectable Catholic tradesmen and other persons of the middle 
class and with the parish priest,” says Hassard in his Life of the 
great Archbishop of New York. 

After his early training in his father’s school, James Mullon 
was sent to Mount St. Mary’s where he finished in 1824. On the 
list of his associates at the college can be found such famous 
names as Bruté, Pise, Elder, Dubois, Sourin and McCloskey. 
After his ordination he was assigned to the Cincinnati Cathedral 
where he remained ten years, laboring assiduously and successfully. 
He was very popular as a preacher and lecturer. The Athenzeum 
or classical academy was started under his direction in 1832 and 
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he was rector of the diocesan seminary, 1833-34. In May, 1833, 
Dr. John B. Purcell, then President of Mount St. Mary’s Emmits- 
burg, was appointed Bishop of Cincinnati. It was to Father 
Mullon that Bishop England wrote from Rome telling of the 
appointment. Father Mullon does not seem to have been happy 
at Cincinnati. In letters to his old school friends at Mount St. 
Mary’s he expressed his desire to return there. He finally left 
Cincinnati for New Orleans. The Catholic Telegraph of August 
8, 1834 says: 


“We regret to state that the official ties which have for the 
last ten years connected this eloquent preacher and pious and 
zealous clergyman with the Cathedral and diocese of Cin- 
cinnati were severed during the past week. He leaves our 
city with the reluctant consent of the Bishop and an un- 
blemished reputation for moral worth and sacerdotal purity 
of life and integrity of purpose.” 


Immigration had at that time so increased the English-speaking 
Catholic section of New Orleans that it was determined to have a 
church for them. A small frame building was put up in Camp 
street and dedicated under the patronage of St. Patrick. Father 
Mullon was made its pastor and here he spent the remainder of 
his priestly life and as one of the most useful and active factors 
in the progress of the diocese. Writing, on February 2, 1856, to 
his old schoolmate the historic Emmitsburg President, the Rev. 
Dr. John McCaffrey, he gives this interesting picture of New 
Orleans : 

“It has been most awfully cold here, we Orleanois are al- 
most all frozen. The health of the place is good, but in other 
respects it is an abandoned city. Know Nothings, nightly 
assassinations, blasphemous representations at the theaters, 
bankruptcy, etc., etc., constitute the real portrait of New 
Orleans.” 


However the first Provincial Council was held at New Orleans 
that year and Father Mullon preached its closing sermon. He 
died there September 24, 1866. De Toqueville was a visitor in 
1832 and there may be some data remaining in parish or other 
archives concerning his stay. The whole incident of his 
meeting with these three distinguished priests opens up a new 
vista and is one more instance of how much of our American 
Catholic history is still waiting the investigations of the diligent re- 
search student. 
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In Father Thorning’s paper, printed at the beginning of this 
volume, he refers to an article “A Roman Consul of the Nineteenth 
Century,” in Volume XIII of REcorps anp Stupies. Dr. Leo 
Francis Stock, in the Catholic Historical Review for October, 
1929, gives these interesting details about this official which he 
has found in the files of the Department of State at Washington. 
He says: 

“On June 26, 1797, John Baptist Sartori was commis- 
sioned as the first consul to represent the United States in 
the papal dominions. Sartori came to America in April, 
1800, leaving affairs in charge of his brother Vincent. The 
consul’s long absence brought protest from the papal gov- 
ernment against the continuance of the vice-consul in office, 
unless he should be confirmed by the United States. The 
post was offered in June, 1806, to John S. Codgell, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., who declined the appointment and the absent 
Sartori retained his position until March 3, 1823, when Felix 
Cicognani, also of Rome, and previously in the Pope’s ser- 
vice, was commissioned.” 

Secretary of State Pickering, on March 28, 1799, in an instruc- 
tion to Sartori, regarding the Roman Republic, set up the previous 
year by the French, told him that the United States, “Sincerely re- 
specting the rights of self-government of all other nations . . . do 
not interfere in their internal arrangements. The consuls of the 
United States, then, wherever they are, will consider it to be their 
duty to respect the ‘powers that be,’ and, under every change of 
government, use their endeavor to protect the persons and prop- 
erty of American citizens.” 

Secretary Pickering wrote to Sartori again, on June 11, 1799, 
on the recognition of this Roman Republic, saying: “In my for- 
mer letter I expressed a wish ‘that the Roman Republic was a self- 
governed state.’ You know that it is not. Formally to acknowl- 
edge it then, would only be to acknowledge the supreme power of 
the French general commanding in Italy.” 

These quotations, from the files of the State Department, are 
made by Dr. Stock in his contribution to the Catholic Historical 
Review, October, 1929. 

These details Dr. Stock indicates are taken from the Index 
Files, Department of State, Appointment Office: Sartori to Mon- 
roe, July 27, 1812; Department of State, Consular Despatches, 
Rome, 1801-1833; Sartori to J. Q. Adams, May 5, 1823; Cicog- 
nani to Adams, May 24, 1824. Objection to Sartori’s absence, 
letter James Irvine, Feb. 17, 1821. 
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The first native American Consul at Rome was George W. 
Greene of Rhode Island, appointed January 9, 1837. In 1848 he 
was named professor of modern languages at Brown University 
and in 1872, professor of American History at Cornell. He was 
a grandson of the General Nathaniel Greene of Revolutionary 
fame. The Consul at Rome received no salary and was paid by 
fees. Greene was charged with incivility and overcharging of 
fees and resigned July 26, 1845. 





We regret to note the death in Washington, D. C., on February 
20, 1931, of Mrs. Margaret B. Downing, who contributed the 
paper, “Georgetown-on-the-Potowmack,” which is printed in this 
volume. Mrs. Downing had been for a number of years a 
valued and well-known journalist in Washington, a member of 
the staff of the Evening Star and was an ever entertaining writer 
on colonial history, especially in regard to Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. She was always ready to write for RECorDs 
AND Stupies. The articles, “The James Dudley Morgan Collec- 
tion of L’Enfant Papers,” in Volume XIV; “James and Joanna 
Gould Barry,” Volume XV; and “The Royal Road to the Capi- 
tal,” Volume XVI were from her pen. 
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